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HE eleventh census of the United 
f States of America will not furnish 

more than a clue to the numer- 

ical strength of the Hebrews in 

the commercial metropolis. Its 

scope is institutional rather than 
personal. Theinquiries of its agents did not ex- 
tend to the.religious faith of individuals, but in- 
formation was sought from the authorities of 
each congregation what was the seating capac- 
ity of its edifice, the value of its property, and 
the number of its adherents. Philip Cowen, the 
expert intrusted with the collection and tabu- 
lation of Jewish statistics, imperfectly and tar- 
dily rendered in response to printed inquiries, 
estimated the number of Jews living east of the 
Bowery and south of Fourteenth street at 135,- 
000, and that 40,000 more were scattered over 
the rest of the city. In April, 1890, good He- 
brew judges reckoned the number of resident 
Poles and Russians at 50,000, Germans 50,000, 
Roumanians 25,000, Hungarians 25,000, and 
of all othernationalities at 50,000. In February, 
1891, Secretary Charles Frank of the United 
Hebrew Charities calculated the total at from 
225,000 to 250,000, and predicted an addi- 
tional immigration of from 45,000 to 50,000 in 
the following months of the year. In 18g, 
32,321, of whom 23,970 remained in the city, 
landed at the port of New York. Of the 8350 
passing on to other destinations many returned 
to work out their own future amid the crowd- 
ing difficulties of civic environment. Among 
the arrivals were 6056 Austrians, 25,154 Rus- 
sians, 506 Roumanians, and 517 Germans. 
“ Immigration,” remarked an intelligent Jew- 
ish observer, “in five years has averaged 
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25,000 a year, of which more than 70 per cent. 
have stopped in New York.” There, in the 
Jewish quarter, the number of inhabitants 
averages 330,000 to the square mile. In the 
most densely populated region of old London 
the average is only 175,000. The English hive 
cannot exhibit a single cell like the seven- 
story house in New York which lodges, or did 
lodge, 36 families, including 58 babies and 38 
children over 5 years of age. 

Nearly all countries, civilized and semi-civ- 
ilized, have contributed to this startling exhibit, 
which is larger than that of any other locality 
on the face of the globe. The first contingent 
appears to have arrived from Brazil, after that 
country wasrelegatedto Portugueserulein 1634. 
A small band of Jews of Dutch origin managed 
to reach New Amsterdam in the “ Virgin 
World” of which Emma Lazarus speaks — 


Where doors of sunset part, 
Saying, ‘‘ Ho, all who weary, enter here! 
There falls each ancient barrier that art 
Of race or creed or rank devised, to rear 
Grim bulwarked hatred between heart and heart!” 


Many of these were constrained by the per- 
sistent antagonism of the testy governor, Peter 
Stuyvesant, to leave NeW York in 1657, and 
to settle in Newport, Rhode Island, the real 
American cradle of civil and religious liberty. 
Those who remained prospered greatly. Cer- 
tain retail trades fell entirely into their hands, 
and many attained mercantile eminence. 

Portugal and Spain remotely sent out that 
portion of the Hebrews which constituted the 
congregation Shearith Israel (Remnant of 
Israel) in 1680. Then, as now and always, a 
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qualified layman might officiate in the syna- 
gogue where no chazan, or reader, had been 
provided. This body, however, had such from 
an early date. In 1729 the first building dedi- 
cated to divine worship was erected in Mill 
street. This was followed by one in Crosby 
street, then a fashionable locality. The neigh- 
borhood changed in character, residents moved 
up-town, and at last the congregation rested in 
its present architecturally unique homein Nine- 
teenth street, near Fifth Avenue. Incomers 
from other lands assimilated with them, and 
adopted their social and religious habits and 
customs. In the Revolution all seemed to have 
espoused the popular cause, and numbers did 
excellent service in council and in field. Most 
conspicuous among them was the Rev. Ger- 
shom Mendes Seixas, chazan of the Shearith 
Israel congregation, who for twenty-eight years 
was a trustee of Columbia College, and a great 
power in the Jewish community. Haym Solo- 
mon was another influential New-Yorker. His 
wealth was unstintedly poured out in behalf 
of the struggling colonists. Madison called 
himself a “ pensioner” on Solomon’s favor. 


To the large-hearted Hebrew, whose general 
philanthropy was commensurate with his pa- 
triotism, was committed negotiation for war- 
subsidies from France and Holland. 
Sephardic, or Spanish and Portuguese Jews, 


held aristocratic rank among their brethren, 
and even now on rare occasions are said to 
exemplify somewhat of the haughty and ex- 
clusive spirit proper to a hereditary caste. For- 
merly marriage with those outside their own 
circle, owing to inequality of culture, was an 
infrequent occurrence. Adherence to the rites, 
forms, and ceremonies practised by European 
ancestors was exceedingly tenacious. 

The congregation Benai Jeshurun, founded 
in 1824, consisted of immigrants from Eng- 
land, and a sprinkling of persons from other 
parts of the Old World. There were also one 
or two Polish congregations following the 
Polish Minhag, or ritual. The congregation 
Anshe Chesed was formed by natives of Hol- 
land, strengthened by a few Germans and 
others. These assemblies, with their instruc- 
tions and characteristics, for some time repre- 
sented the Judaism of New York. 

Between the years 1820 and 1830 a large Ger- 
man-Polish immigration entered New York, 
stimulated thereto by the intensifying /uden- 
hetze that restricted the sons of Jacob to certain 
occupations, intolerantly excluded them from 
the more honorable vocations, and closed all 
avenues to preferment in official career or scien- 
tific profession. An influx of Teutonic Hebrews 
thereafter continued, until they outnumbered 
those of all other nationalities. New congre- 
gations arose, and used the Ashkenazic, or 
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German, ritual in divine worship. Jealousy 
and intolerance, springing from provincial prej- 
udices, also appeared, and exerted an unpleasant 
influence upon the moral and social character 
of metropolitan Judaism. But this was coun- 
teracted, in great measure, by some of the 
younger generation, who, educated in Ameri- 
can schools, infused a better spirit into their 
coreligionists, and thereby improved the gen- 
eral tone. Joining a congregation became a 
social necessity. Peddlers returned to the city 
twice a year—during the spring and fall holi- 
days—to replenish their stocks, and to join their 
brethren in religious exercises. At the great 
Hebrew festivals the young people of both sexes 
met in social gatherings. Among the better 
educated the theme of conversation was not 
infrequently the possible union of jarring con- 
gregations, elevation of their intellectual and 
moral status, and the investment of Judaism 
with more imposing dignity. Out of these dis- 
cussions came most gratifying results. 
Immigration from Slavic lands is of com- 
paratively recent date. That from Russia, im- 
pelled by the fanaticism of the Czar and his 
confidential advisers, is of hordes barbarous in 
speech, alien in habits,and in manycases broken- 
spirited by tyrannical and foultreatment. Fugi- 
tives from intolerable oppression and merciless 
cruelty that first broke out in 1881, and have 
continued with little intermission until the pres- 
ent time, they add a new and busy element to 
composite population, and demand the wisest 
and most persistent endeavor to harmonize their 
inner life with American currents of thought, 
and to identify them with all that is proper to our 
republican civilization. A few are said to have 
left wife and family to get an early share of the 
princely Hirsch fund, supposing that it is in- 
tended for indiscriminate distribution. That this 
is a gross delusion goes without saying, but none 
the less does it incite addition to the undesira- 
ble immigration the inconveniences of which 
to the general public the Hirsch fund was, in 
part, intended to relieve. Beneficiaries in New 
York write to the friends left behind. These 
hasten to follow, and come in tens of thousands. 
On arrival they are met by more fortunate co- 
religionists, proud of common origin and his- 
tory, who welcome them to “ homes ” like that 
of the Hachnasath Orchim Association, No. 
210 Madison street, where food, shelter, and 
other necessary aid are administered, and the 
recipients are placed in a position to provide 
things honest in the eyes of all men. Daily 
scenesin the office of the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties, No. 128 Second Avenue, are extremely 
prolific of suggestion, and evoke profound and 
comprehensive thought. The cringing civility 
of the Slavic applicant, born of the despoiled 
spirit and despair of redress, is mildly but 
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firmly rebuked, and the exhibitor taught to 
demean himself as one whose newly acquired 
rights are on the same plane with those of all 
constituents of the national life. 

The lesson is one which the pupil is quick 
to acquire. The “ Jiidisch-Deutsch” or He- 
brew-German jargon, spoken by his brethren 
in Galicia, Russia, Poland, and Germany, will 
long linger on his lips, and furnish household 
words to the family circle, but just as certainly 
will it give place to the United States vernac- 
ular, as the Hebrew characters in which Eng- 
lish advertisements appear on sign-boards in 


the Jewish quarters will be replaced by letters 
familiar to Anglo-Saxon vision. The general 
disintegration of ideas and practices that be- 
gins when immigrants from all climes first tread 
upon American soil is only preparatory to fu- 
ture integration with all that is distinctive of 
their new abode and political people. To this 
end all the energies and resources of intelli- 
gent, liberal Judaism are directed. 

Modern immigration is of merchants, manu- 
facturers, and artisans chiefly. Farmers are 
notably few. As agriculturists the Jews are not 
remarkably successful. Their colonies in Kan- 
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sas and Dakota were total failures. In New 
Jersey it is otherwise. The settlements at Vine- 
land, Alliance, Rosenhayn, and Carmel accom- 
plish all that can be expected reasonably. 
Sewing-machines, operated by the farmers and 
their families, help to eke out a livelihood. 

In 1890 the trustees of the Baron Maurice 
de Hirsch fund were empowered to disburse 
$10,000 per month in the establishment of 
schools, purchase of tools, transportation of 
persons, and relief of pressing need. Sums in- 
vested in farms and agricultural implements, 
for Russian and Roumanian Jews in New Jer- 
sey, are not unseldom secured by pledge of 
real estate or chattels on the part of the bor- 
rowers. The helpless immigrants, through use 
of these facilities, and aided by industrial train- 
ing, soon become self-sustaining and indepen- 
dent. During the transformatory process they 
are judiciously instructed in the language and 
political constitution of the country, as a means 
of social assimilation, and conversion into use- 
ful and patriotic citizens. Similar policy is pur- 
sued wherever the unwelcome strangers are 
located, and is by them welcomed with enthu- 
siasm as the conveyance of hope into otherwise 
barren andwretched lives. Theentire fundis now 
under the control of designated trustees, who 
may not only expend the interest but also part of 
the principal if need be, and that with the pleas- 
ant certainty that impairment of capital will be 

made good by the great 
financier. There 

is, however, 

but little pro- 

bability of 

great im- 
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pairment. A surprisingly small sum is sufficient 
to give each borrower astart. Withina few weeks 
or years at the furthest all loans are repaid by 
the more thrifty. 

Many of the Slavonic Jews enter into the 
old-clothes traffic, and fill the classic Baxter 
street with quaint and busy shops. All through 
the eastern Jewry of New York, where non- 
Abrahamic humanity is extruded by force of 
circumstances, foreigners under uncouth skull- 
caps, with flowing beards, and clad in long- 
skirted caftans, jostle feminine compatriots who 
at sixteen are houris and at thirty hags— 
charming brides at the former age, careworn 
matrons at the latter. Their children fill the 
public schools in the Tenth Ward, which on 
Jewish holidays are practically closed for want 
of pupils. In the noisome tenements that they 
crowd to overflowing every inmate is a tireless 
worker. Avails of industry are pitiably meager, 
but the cost of subsistence satisfactory to the 
bread-winner is trifling. Thrift is the prevalent 
characteristic, and too often hardens into avar- 
ice and greed. Men stint themselves in some 
cases to establish deposits in the savings-banks, 
and soon exhaust the hoard in consequent weak- 
ness and suffering. 

Such people will not always reside in tene- 
ments. Nor do they. Accumulations are in- 
vested in real estate. The tenant becomes a 
proprietor. The stifling rookery is torn down, 
and replaced by a spacious, aspiring struc- 
ture that yields richly remunerative returns to 
the erector. ‘ Weech house will you take?” 
wheezed out a Slavic bondsman in police 
court. “ How many have you?” queried the 
officer. “Seeks.” “Six! You infernal Jew— 

and here I ’ve been born and raised in 
this country, and have n’t one.” Whose 
fault it was that he was _ thus houseless 
is a question that the irate officer did 

not care to consider. 

Change of residence to better 
sections of the city, and even to 
costly mansions on Fifth Avenue 
and Riverside Park, is the sequence 
of forethought, acquisitiveness, and 
shrewd investment on the part of 
many Semitic citizens and their de- 
scendants. None respond more 
willingly to the elevative forces of 
modern civilization. That fowls 
are not more frequently domesti- 
cated in tenement quarters is due 

% in some measure to visitations of 
the sanitary inspector, but much 
more to constant inculcation of 
cleanliness by coreligionists. Habit 
is the bequest of antecedent en- 
vironment. Dirt breeds disease. 

Foul air poisons life at its sources. 
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Domiciliary temperature is parboiling. The 
home is too often the workshop also. Sewing- 
machines whir mercilessly until muscle loses 
its force, and mind sinks into vacant apathy. 
Young children are driven by usurping lodg- 
ers into the streets, and there find themselves 
in the way of an army of hucksters. The city 
has no room for them. In interior rooms that 
would be more filthy than they are but for the 
Friday afternoon cleaning up for the Sabbath, 
the thorough cleansing in the spring for the 
Passover, and the hardly less thorough reno- 
vation for the summer and autumn festivals, 
the seeds of disease too often enter their sick- 
ening bodies, and may pass thence to the 
buyers of ready-made clothes. “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” He is ours—insomesense. 
The mysterious invasion of the homes of the 
wealthy by deadly disease often originates in 
East Side tenements, where Irish, Italians, and 
Hebrews perspire in the worse than Egyptian 
bondage of grinding taskmasters. The Jews 
have inscribed their hate of the system that 
holds them in slavery upon the banners of la- 
bor parades. “ Down with sweating ” is a sen- 
tence fraught with manifold significance. Mr. 
Jacob A. Riis writes: “I have found in three 
rooms father, mother, twelve children, and six 
boarders. They sleep on the half-made cloth- 
ing for beds. I found that several people slept 
ina subcellar four feet by six, ona pile of clothing 
that was being made.” In vain is the ordinance 


of the “Schulchan Aruch,” that “no oneshall go 
more than four cubits (six feet) from his bed 
without washing, because of injurious exhala- 
tions.” Overmastering circumstances forbid 
obedience. The fault cannot fairly be charged 
to the “sweaters,” or rather to the sweated, 
who toil from six in the morning until eleven 
at night. Fifty cents is not an unusual com- 
pensation for these murderous hours. ‘Trousers 
at 84 cents per dozen, 8 cents for a round coat, 
and 10 cents for a frock coat, are labor prices 
that explain the sudden affluence of heartless 
merchant manufacturers, and the biting pov- 
erty of miserable artisans. 

Competition among the workers is combat- 
ive, and pernicious to all parties. Excellent 
trade-schools do something to mitigate causa- 
tive incitements thereto. Trades-unionism also 
interferes, but with such lack of judgment as 
often to aggravate the misery. Nowhere is lit- 
igation more irritable or comic than in the 
Jewish quarter. To the police its quarrels are 
a constant grievance. 

The persistent forces so blindly struggling in 
the lives of Slavonic Hebrews will, when wisely 
guided, certainly place them in higher relations 
to the commonwealth than those sustained at 
the present day. In support of this anticipation 
is the fact that coreligionists of differing na- 
tional extraction succeed in all the walks of 
the world’s business—in the fine arts, in jour- 
nalism, and in the learned professions. In mer- 
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cantile pursuits their eminence is attested by 
the names that cover civic sign-boards. Dry 
and fancy goods absorb the energies of 514 
firms, the aggregate rating of whose capital is 
$58,000,000. Names of proprietors are as 
familiar in the mouth as household words to 
multitudes of shoppers. 

In the manufacture and sale of clothing — 
Mr. Max Cohen, editor of the “ American 
Hebrew” being the authority —there are 264 
firms with $24,000,000 capital ; 31 firms, with 
over $7,000,000 invested in business, are in 
the cloth trades; 169 firms, with $12,000,c00 
invested, make and sell hats and gentlemen’s 
furnishing-goods. Tobacco and smokers’ arti- 
cles engaged the attention of 165 firms pos- 
sessed of $15,500,000 capital in 1890, while 
94 firms, with $10,000,000 capital, are preémi- 
nent in the wine and liquor trade. Jewelry, 
precious stones, and optical goods employ the 
activities of 133 firms and the power of $8,- 
500,000. Leather findings and hides are but 
little less acceptable objects of commerce, 
judging from the 83 firms with nearly $7,000,- 
ooo of capital that deal in them. So is it with 
paints and glass, bought and sold by 38 firms, 
with a capital of nearly $6,000,000. Furniture, 
bedding, and upholstery statistics furnish the 
names of 37 firms whose $2,750,000 are utilized 
in the production and sale of these articles. 
Seventy-four persons or firms have invested 
about $5,000,000 in the meat business, and 
416 about $37,500,000 in miscellaneous trades. 
The average rating of capital controlled by 
all these 2018 merchants is $207,388,000. 

In no city have the Jews been more success- 
ful as traders than in New York. “ Of the 400 
buildings on Broadway from Canal street to 
Union Square, the occupants of almost all are 
Hebrews, over 1000 wholesale firms out of a 
total of 1200 being of that race. Hebrew 
firms also predominate on the streets con- 
tiguous to Broadway within the territory 
named.”! Nor elsewhere have they been more 
successful, on the whole, as bankers and finan- 
ciers. The 35 firms whose average rating in 
1890 was over $13,000,000, but whose availa- 
ble capital is, in all probability, $100,000,000 
or more, include the names of Seligman, Hall- 
garten, Wormser, Lazard, Scholle, Kuhn, Loeb, 
Schiff, Ickelheimer, Speyer, Schafer, and 
many others, some of whom are more con- 
spicuous for philanthropy and patriotism than 
for wealth. 

Holdings of real estate by the Jews in New 
York are estimated at from $150,000,000 to 
$200,000,000, and five eighths of the transfers 
are said to be for their account. 

Judging by police reports there has been less 


1“The Hebrews in America,” by Isaac Markens, 
p- 150. 
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of the deceitfulness, chicanery, and fraud that 
are popularly and often unjustly held to be dis- 
tinctive of the poorer Jews in the acquisition 
of this amazing wealth and influence than 
among an equal number of nominal Christians 
of similar class. It is certain that the homely 
virtues of which King Solomon, Franklin, and 
Smiles are the apostles have been the princi- 
pal creators of Jewish affluence and power. 
The prudence which confines expenditure 
within the limits of income, the diligence which 
rejoices in improving opportunity, the far-sight- 
edness which deposits money where it will do 
the most good, and the promise which is held to 
beas binding as the legal contract, are the chief 
factors of fortune with them as with all men. 
The best proof of the moral standing of the 
Hebrews is to be found in the relatively low 
percentage of their number in prisons and re- 
formatories. Only two murderers, it is said, 
have sprung from their ranks in 250 years. 
Drunkenness is not a Jewish vice. Neither is 
anarchism a Jewish insanity. Its subjects dis- 
avow and even revile Judaism. 

Religious differences among men are largely 
hereditary, circumstantial, and temperamental. 
Among Jews, as among Christians, some are 
strict, others liberal, and still others indifferent. 
Theliberals arethe Unitarians, the conservatives 
the Presbyterians, and the orthodox the Episco- 
paliansof Judaism. The numberof liberal Jews 
in New York has been estimated by one He- 
brew statistician at from 40,000 to 50,000, in- 
clusive of about 10,000 indifferentists, and the 
adherents of the orthodox faith at from 175,000 
to 200,000. Some of his brethren alter these 
figures considerably. Whatever the exact truth 
may be, it is certain that the vast majority are 
professedly orthodox, their religion and ethics 
being of rabbinical and legal character. Tra- 
ditional Judaism, as exemplified by them, is 
substantially what it was in the days of Christ 
and his apostles. They permit no change in 
public worship or domestic ceremony, but rig- 
idly adhere to the code of laws contained in 
the “ Schulchan Aruch,” a compilation of reg- 
ulations and ordinances which date back, for the 
most part, nearly 2000 years to the celebrated 
schools of Hillel and Shammai. Service is in 
Hebrew exclusively, and admits the employ- 
ment of a reader, or cantor (chazan), from any 
part of the world who is familiar with the pa- 
tristic language. Thus in the Portuguese syna- 
gogue in 112th street, between Third and Lex- 
ington avenues,the cantor is Moses Guedalyah, 
from Mogador, Morocco. When the speakers 
have been taught to think and speak in He- 
brew, converse between those of various na- 
tional vernaculars is comparatively easy, as in 
the case of an American rabbi and a Turkish 
brother from Saloniki, whose gutturals flowed 
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READING FROM THE SCROLL. 


with satisfaction to both at the wedding of the 
Rev. Dr. H. P. Mendes. 

The rabbi is often selected for life, and may or 
may not, according to arrangement, be the can- 
tor of his congregation. In the Eldridge street 
synagogue, or schule, as it is more commonly 
called by the orthodox, is an impressive repre- 
sentation of traditional Judaism, modified per- 
force by the spirit of the time and surroundings. 
The building itself is Byzantine, with touches 

VoL. XLIII.—42. 


of the Renaissance, and is yet distinctively 
Oriental. The Russian banker who is farnass, 
or president, of the congregation is courteous 
andinstructive. Soisevery member ofthe push- 
ing crowd that fills it, and whose admission is 
regulated by policemen and religious officials. 
Women in the galleries — not half full —inter- 
est the visitor, and he evidently interests them. 
Pierced curtains, sliding on brass rods, like the 
ancient lattices in the British House of Com- 
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mons, which permit the ladies to see without 
being seen, are supposed to seclude Hebrew 
femininity from the disturbing gaze of the mas- 
culinity. But they do not, for the simple rea- 
son that deft hands draw them aside, or throw 
them up, and vision is only supposedly ob- 
structed. The old custom is not in favor with 
the majority, and will never more be popular, 
if it ever was, withthem. The chazan’s desk, 
or pulpit, is in the middle of the edifice. There 
his assistant conducts the reading of the To- 
rah, orlaw. Each worshiper may listen to his 
cantillation thereof, or to the voices of persons 
successively called out of the congregation, not 
to read each his part of Torah, Haphtorah, 
or Megilloth, as in former years, but to see that 
the Parashah is duly recited by the assistant 
chazan, and to repeat the B’rachah, or bless- 
ing. The Torah is read in recitative or chant- 
ing style, regulated by the “neginoth,” or tonic 
accents. Of the Megillah (scroll) Esther the 
recitative is joyous and triumphal; of the la- 
mentations of 
Jeremiah it is 
sympathetic, 
sorrowful, and 
steeps the 
heart in pro- 
foundest grief. 
The ornamen- 
tation of wrap- 
pings, which 
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it is a high honor to detach from, or attach to, 
the scrolls, is rich and costly. So is that of the 
veils before the ark. Each of these is of differ- 
ent color, suited to the ritualistic season. That 
in use on Yom Kippur is pure white. 
Lawyers, merchants, artisans, clerks, ped- 
dlers, and laborers compose the dense and 
changeful throng. All are one in respect of 
race and faith, but many in regard to birth- 
place and speech. 4 pluribus unum receives a 
new meaning here. Clad in “ tallith,” or prayer- 
shawl, capped or hatted, voluminous of voice 
and ceaseless in gentle movement, articulate 
worship alternating between the murmurous 
play of sunlit waves and the thunder of Orien- 
tal hurricane, they suggest the idea of an Arab 
tribe, under derbys and silk hats, earnestly wor- 
shiping the Almighty after the fashion of all 
Semitic forefathers. Butcustom is not uniform, 
neither does it excludeindulgence in talk. Con- 
versation is discountenanced in the more polite 
congregations. Singing by the choir is superb. 
As in all other orthodox synagogues, all voices 
are male. The deep, rich baritone of the chazan 
is exquisitely fine. Women keep silence in the 
church, as orthodox rabbis say they ought to 
do; but they do not look as though they en- 
joyed the restraint. The music is weird, wake- 
ful, plaintive, passionate, joyous— ranging over 
the entire scale of human emotions. Strains 
from David’s harp, Solomon’s singers, and 
Oriental composers blend with selections from 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, and origi- 
nal melodies of the gifted cantor himself. 
Chief Rabbi Jacob Joseph is the spiritual 
head of eighteen large congregations in the 
lower part of the city. These are mainly com- 
posed of Slavonic Jews, once wont tolook upon 
long gabardine, beard, and corkscrew curls as 
tokens of orthodoxy. That they do not 
now is due to Russian zeal, which 
stripped the wearers of these char- 
acteristics as part of the Christian- 
izing process, and distressed them 
into the superstitious belief that 
with the loss they had been be- 
reft of their religion. They are 
not the first of the human family 
who have confounded religion 
with clothes. 

Some  congrega- 
tions ranking as or- 
thodox deviate from 
the ancient standards 
in a few unimportant 
particulars, such as 
delegating those por- 
tions of the holy-day 
services that were 
formerly said aloud 
by the entire congre- 
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gation to the choir, which sings or chants them, 
or tothe minister, who declaimsthem. Thehon- 
orable service of taking out of and replacing in 
the ark the scrolls of the law is also confided 
exclusively to the wardens. The Haphtorah, 
orselection from the prophets, and prayer for 
the government, are read in English. The Pen- 
tateuch, or Torah, as in all orthodox congre- 
gations, is divided into fifty-two sections, so that 
the whole is read once a year; while among the 
reformers it is so arranged as to be read through 
once in three or five years. 

Conservative Judaism believes in the divine 
origin and authority of the Old Testament, and 
follows good common sense in its interpreta- 
tion. It seems to be largely due to the teach- 
ing of Mendelssohn, of whom it is said, “ From 
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Moses (the lawgiver) to Moses (Mendelssohn) 
there never arose one like Moses (Mai- 
monides).” Its assertion of the right of 
private judgment logically induced all 

the amazing changes which ensued. 
Representatives of this school, or 

rather tendency, like the late Dr. 

Adolph Huebsch and the living 

Dr. Henry S. Jacobs, have hap- 

pily succeeded in harmonizing 

discordant elements among their 

people for the accomplishment 

of communal purposes. Ortho- 

dox Jews hold to ancestral tra- 

ditions, time-honored rituals, 

established synagogal customs, 

and rabbinical consensus of 

doctrine. Conservatives per- 
mit changes in synagogal 
customs, and also Eng- 
lish additions to the 
ritual. Reformers reject 

all traditions, adopt any 
ritual they please, rather 
discountenance Hebrew 
prayers, allow any 
change in synagogal 
custom, adopt family 
pews in which the sexes 

sit together, admit Chris- 

tian choristers into their 
choirs, and reject certain 
doctrines received by the 
orthodox. The Kad- 
dish, or prayer in 
memory of the dead, 

is often in English 
instead of Hebrew. 

Some ofthe reformers, 
having neither the 

faith nor the practice 

of orthodox or con- 
servative Jews, re- 
pudiate circumcision, 
intermarry with Gentiles, set aside the difficulties 
which orthodox rabbis always regard in the 
case of proselytes to Judaism, institute Sun- 
day services, or, like Dr. Hirsch of Chicago, 
also close the place of worship on Saturdays, 
keep none of the food laws, reject much of the 
Bible, more of Judaism, all of Christianity save 
its spirit and ethics, and occupy the position of 
polished rationalists. They have abolished the 
rabbinical second-day festivals as being unne- 
cessary, and substituted English for Hebrew 
hymns. They revere the Old Testament as the 
divine source of law and doctrine, but decline 
to acknowledge the supremacy, if not the au- 
thority, of the Talmud. ‘In the Prayer-book 
of the Temple Emanu-El, the liturgy is scrip- 
tural, beautiful, appropriate, and free from the 
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redundancies, repetitions, dogmatisms, and un- 
intelligibilities of many medieval Minhagim. 
Not without conflict, sharp and protracted, 
was reform, to any noteworthy extent, achieved. 
The rabbinate was subtly hostile, and the power 
of prejudice stubborn. Notwithstanding these, 
the movement was largely successful. Piyutim, 
Kinoth, and Selichoth,! prayers of uncertain 
origin and doubtful utility, coming down from 
the middle ages, were in many instances ex- 
truded as forming no part of the Common 
Prayer-book compiled by the 120 pious and 
learned men, among whom were Ezra and his 
contemporaries, known as the “ Men of the 
Great Assembly,” and as foreign to existing so- 
1 Piyutim is the Hebrew form of the Greek poetics ; 


Kinoth are lamentations; Selichoth are penitential 
hymns. 


cial conditions. Few, if any, of the many Jew- 
ish Prayer-books are generally acceptable. The 
Sephardic, or Spanish and Portuguese, is singu- 
larly free from the objectionable compositions of 
poetasters. It has been suggested that a model 
Prayer-book might be formed by retaining only 
what is common to the Sephardic and the Ash- 
kenazic, or German, ritual. 

Worship has been gradually modernized by 
the introduction of pulpit oratory, clerical robes, 
and the ordinary accessories of public devotion, 
such as had long been in vogue with cultured 
congregations. Confirmation of boys and girls 
alike has also been adopted. In 1845 Dr. Leo 
Merzbacher led the van in New York, where 
his adherents form the congregation Emanu- El. 

Whether the mass of the unorthodox are re- 
formers or secessionists, as their opponents 
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claim, is not a question demanding settlement 
here. The Rev. Dr. Wise of Cincinnati affirms 
their belief in the following doctrines of ortho- 
dox Judaism—the immortality of the soul, fu- 
ture rewards and punishments, perfectibility 
of human nature, and the final and universal 
triumph of truth and righteousness. But the 
\essiah they do not expect, neither the gath- 
ering of the Hebrew people in Palestine, nor 
the restoration of the Levitical ritual. The res- 
urrection of the body, the last judgment, the 
evidence of miracles to the divinity of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the objectivity of angelic and 
theanthropic appearances are all discarded as 
unworthy of belief. Their hermeneutics are 
rationalistic. All religious doctrines, they main- 
tain, must be taken from the Bible, must be 
in harmony with the loftiest and purest concep- 
tions of the Deity suggested by the Scriptures, 
and must be confirmed by reason and con- 
science. In respect of law, they hold that the 
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vices within the city of New York ; but whether 
this number included the whole, and especially 
those temporarily organized in the Jewish sec- 
tions, or permanently established in eleemosyn- 
ary institutions, admits of doubt. It certainly 
did not embrace the special congregations as- 
sembled on the high holidays. Thirty organi- 
zations worship in consecrated buildings, or in 
institutional rooms fitted up for that purpose. 
In one hundred and twelve halls “chevras” 
(brotherhoods) meet for business and devotion, 
and also assemble in scores of other resorts the 
names and localities of which are not definitely 
ascertained. 

The smallest number that may constitute a 
“‘ Minyan,” or religious congregation, without 
which no public ceremony or 
worship is performed, is ten. 
These must be males (ée- 
nai mitzvah over) thirteen 
years of age who have 
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Decalogue, in letter and spirit, is obligatory 
forever. “ All laws not contained in the Deca- 
logue, expressed or implied, are local and tem- 
poral (although the principle expressed by some 
may be eternal), and could have been intended 
for certain times and localities only.” In New 
York, and throughout the United States, the 
organization, laws, customs, and doctrines of 
the Jewish congregations are as diversified as 
those of the Congregationalists. Visionaries, 
enthusiasts, fanatics even, relicts of the bad 
times in which diabolism rioted, and in which 
cabala and mysticism won many and close dis- 
ciples, are common among the Jews as among 
the Christians. Both are Adamic. 

Radical reformers like Felix Adler, Lasalle, 
and Bebel are by some denied the right to the 
title of Jew or Christian, and are consigned to 
a mystical limbo whence they may or may not 
eventually emerge into everlasting light, love, 
and liberty. For anarchists a warmer future is 
probably waiting. 

The synagogues in which all this weltering 
chaos of opinion finds more or less of articulate 
voice are chiefly of Byzantine architectural 
characteristics— striking bits of Semitism trans- 
lated from dreamy Orient to practical Occident. 
Those of the reformed are styled temples; of 
the orthodox, schools or synagogues. There 
Is Not, it is said, a complete list of Jewish con- 
gregationsin existence. One hundred and forty- 
six were reported in the winter of 1890-91 to be 
duly organized andholding regular religious ser- 


been confirmed. Wherever the praying assem- 
bly convenes is sure to be found the perpetually 
burning lamp, according to the Aaronic law 
(Exodus xxvii. 20, 21), whose beaten oil typi- 
fies pure revealed truth, correct exegesis, and 
genuine morality. Should any Jew become 
Christian, his orthodox brethren of Slavonic 
antecedents are said to insist that his features 
assume a “ goyish,” or Gentilic, cast. 
Physiognomy, however, is not an infallible 
index to theological creed, for many of the best 
class of cultivated Hebrews seem to have parted 
with most, if not all, signs of Semitic origin. 
This may be due to ancestral intermarriage 
with Gentiles, which rabbinism has always dis- 
couraged in the effort to differentiate its disciples 
from other believers. Traditional observances 
in respect of meats and drinks, culinary and 
domestic utensils, are also intended, among 
other objects, to perpetuate the distinction. 
The Jewish creed is embodied in the thir- 
teen articles formulated by Moses Maimonides, 
one of the noblest and most influential men 
of his race. They were drawn up in the abid- 
ing belief that all men will eventually become 
Jews, not in the spiritual sense of St. Paul 
(Romans ii. 28, 29), but in that of the ortho- 
dox traditionalist. The twelfth article is a 
petition for the advent of Messiah. Moses 
Mendelssohn, scarcely less venerated than 
Maimonides, was instrumental in elevating 
the majority of his people to that phase of Ju- 
daism popularly known as Conservatism— 
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perhaps toreform. Traditionalism and democ- 
racy blend in the worship of an orthodox Jew- 
ish synagogue. That worship, if normal, is 
daily —morning and evening. Extra sessions 
are held on special occasions. All worshipers 
are equal before God. The rabbi owes his in- 
fluence not to ordination or official position, 
but to tried probity, superior learning and piety, 
excellency of legal exegesis, and power of spir- 
itualadvice. In theserespectsheis Rad, Radda, 
or Rabban,—that is, Master,— but in no sense 
ishe the equivalent of amodern priest. The Sla- 
vonic dignitary isa picturesque object. Profile is 
distinctively Semitic. Orientalism is positive 
and piquant. Prayer is a duty and delight, and 
its outpourings are in terms of accepted ritual. 

Worship ought to be supremely intelligent. 
The tallith, with its horizontal stripes of blue or 
purple and skilfully knotted “tsitsith,” or fringes, 
fastened to the four corners, testifying by pe- 
culiar mode of attachment that “the Lord is 
one,” reminds of the obligations of the law 
(Numbers xv. 37-41). The“ tephillin shel rosh,” 
in the shape of a cube of parchment attached 
to a leathern chaplet, and the “ tephillin shel 
yad,” in similar form attached to a thong which 
compasses the arm seven times and runs three 
times around the middle finger, are worn in obe- 
dience to the command that they shall be “for 
a sign unto thee upon thine hand, and for a 
memorial between thine eyes ” (Exodus xiii. 
g-16). “These cubes contain four portions 
of the Bible, teaching the four cardinal creeds 
of orthodox Judaism: (1) the unity of God; 
(2) that ‘virtue brings its own reward,’ but 
‘the wages of sin is death’; (3) the religious 
duty of spiritual education ; (4) the restoration 
to Palestine, which means the realization of 
Messianic hopes or ideals — such as cessation 
of war and settlement of international disputes 
by arbitration, the settlement of social ques- 
tions and institution of universal brotherhood, 
and Jerusalem a center where all nations shall 
be free to worship God,” ! 

The “tephillin,” or phylacteries (Deuterono- 
my vi. 8), are for use in matutinal devotions, 
but not on Sabbaths or religious festivals. 
Women and males under the age of thirteen 
are, for practical and sufficient reasons, exempt 
from the use of tallith and tephillin. Whether 
the worship be in spirit and in truth, and to 
what extent it issues in the negative and posi- 
tive morality required by the law, is best known 
to the God and Father of us all. It is unques- 
tionably demonstrative, and intended to ex- 
press normal religious thought and feeling. 
The trend of Jewish thought, literary and re- 
ligious, is toward a yet undefined unity. Cross- 
currents intersect the main streams of ortho- 
doxy, conservatism, and reform. What the 

1 From statement by Rev. H. Pereira Mendes, D. D. 
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issue will be, and what its relations to Chris- 
tianity, are questions about which opinions 
necessarily differ, while all concur in the con- 
clusion that they will be of vastly higher order 
than anything manifested by the past. 

For the observance of festivals and fasts the 
Jews of New York are conspicuous. Of the 
festivals, those of the Passover, Weeks, and 
Tabernacles, together with New Year’s day 
and the Day of Atonement, are of divine insti- 
tution (Exodus xxxiv. 23). Of the minor festi- 
vals Purim is of Biblical, and Chanukah of 
post-Biblical origin. The fasts, with the ex- 
ception of Yom Kippur, are of rabbinical 
institution, and include those of Tammuz, Ab, 
Gedaliah, Tebeth, and Esther. All originate 
in epochs of history. Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles are held to be in manifest con- 
nection with corresponding seasons of the year. 
Modern rabbinical teachers, thinking less of 
the historical than of the natural elements in 
these festivals, lay greater stress upon the lat- 
ter. On the New Year the creation of the 
world is called to mind, and God as Creator is 
specially glorified. ‘The weekly Sabbath, in 
addition to other uses, is a perpetual remem- 
brance of the same great fundamental event. 

Following chronological order, the series be- 
gins with “ Rosh Hashshanah,” the New Year, 
the first day of which in 18go fell on the r5th 
of September. Evidence of the strong hold 
which this holy day has upon the Hebrew af- 
fections in New York, and indeed all over the 
world, is obvious in the preparations made for 
its observance. As beginning the civil year it 
bears the title of Rosh Hashshanah; as the 
day of memorial, Yom Hazikkaron; and as 
the day of judgment, Yom Hardin. Special 
and suitable prayers are repeated; and the 
“ shophar,” or cornet, is sounded in the syna- 
gogue to rouse the sluggish to the performance 
of religious duty, and preparation for the Day 
of Atonement, by means of penitence, fasting, 
and charity, in which the contrite seek to make 
themselves “worthy of the mercy of God” 
(Numbers xxix. 1; Psalms ]xxxi. 3,4). The cor- 
net is of ram’s horn, in allusion, as the rabbis 
fancy, to the animal sacrificed by Abraham on 
Mount Moriah. One interesting specimen of 
the shophar, in possession of the family of the 
New York owner for more than a century, has 
been shaped by ingenious process into its present 
form and length of nineteen inches. Along its 
sides are engraved in Hebrew characters: 


‘* Happy are they who know the joyful sound. 
In the light of His countenance shall they walk.” 


Anthropomorphism has something to do with 
the notion that New Year’s day is also the Day 
of Judgment, and that then all persons stand 
before the Lord for judicial decision upon their 
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actions during the past twelve months. Rabbi 
Jochanan asserts that on Rosh Hashshanah 
three books are opened. One is for the right- 
eous, who are immediately inscribed for life ; 
one for the wicked, who are instantly inscribed 
for death; and one for the nondescript, who are 
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the subject, and to constitute the basis on which 
survivors, as also the Almighty, will inscribe 
him for life or for death. The ten penitential 
days, on the third of which is the Fast of 
Gedaliah (2 Kings xxv. 25), begin with the 
first day of the New Year, continue until after 
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left on probation. If the latter repent during 
the ten penitential days between this and Yom 
Kippur, the Day of Atonement, their names 
are written in the book of life; if not, in that 
of death. This representation, couched as it is 
in Oriental metaphor, is an impressive lesson 
on the need of true repentance. 

That the chief duty of worshipers on this day 
is to review their actions during the past year 
and to amend their conduct is clear enough ; 
but that, as the Rev. Dr. Kohut remarks, 
the infinite God once in a year assumes the 
réle of head bookkeeper and converts the hea- 
vens into a census bureau, “ keeping an account 
of a few million Israelites who are no more 
than a grain of sand at the seashore,” is a su- 
perstition no less blasphemous than ignorant. 
In the estimation of this eloquent and erudite 
clergyman every man keeps a faithful and cor- 
rect diary of his own life, whether he wishes to 
do so or not, and this record, rarely perused in 
life, is sure to be studied after the decease of 


the Day of Atonement, and occupy similar 
relative position in the sentiment of many Jews 
that Lent holds in that of liturgical Chris- 
tians, or the yearly camp-meeting in that of 
many Methodists. That itis better to be good 
part of the time than not to be good at all is 
the deep underlying conviction of irregular 
Jews who attend synagogal services on the first 
ten days of the year—and that often at con- 
siderable cost to themselves —and neglect pub- 
lic worship all the rest of the period. Salvation 
by merit of work done is consciously or uncon- 
sciously sought by such, while others urge that 
mere work without sincerity is only multiplying 
sin by hypocrisy. 

Yom Kippur, the White Fast, or Day of 
Atonement (Leviticus xxiii. 26 e¢ seg.), coming 
ten days after Rosh Hashshanah, celebrates 
the grace of God in providing pardon for the 
transgressions that mar and corrupt creation. 
It begins at sunset and lasts until the appear- 
ance of three stars in the heavens on the even- 
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ing of the next day. The synagogue services 
in Zichron Ephraim are unusually impressive. 
The heart-broken, passionate plaints of “ Kol 
Nidre,” or the confessional supplication, are in 
music that penetrates the whole being, andis the 
same among all the children of Jacob. Males 
crowd the floor, females fill the gallery. The 
ritual is Ashkenazic, and the rabbicharms by his 
full,rich vocalization. Hisextemporary English 
prayer is an ideal of intelligent devotion. Rev- 
erence is less marked than in reformed assem- 
blies, yet all joinin the responses. Some tarry 
after the close of worship, and persist in repe- 
titious prayers, somewhat obtrusive, and to a 
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non-Jew not agreeably emphasized by the cir- 
cular white caps, talliths, and funereal shrouds 
in which the supplicants are enveloped. A 
cultivated critic of identical faith smilingly 
speaks of them as the “elect,” and predicts 
their prominence on the morrow. Zeal is pro- 
nounced, but somehow jars on the spirit, and 
is in discord with the chastely elegant symbols 
that are spread upon the walls. Behind the 
perpetual lamp, inscribed on the pure-white 
marble, are the ten commandments. Through 
law to life, love, and light everlasting is the 
lesson of this sacerdotal interior. 
Throughout all the ensuing day religious 
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exercises in the synagogue continue. Neither 
eating, drinking, nor sleeping is thought of, 
the aim of each suppliant being to “ make the 
spirit more free, inward, and holy than at any 
other time.” Men and boys do not leave the 
building. Children under thirteen years of age 
visitthem. Bright-eyed girls, particularly, come 
and go with messagesof love or duty too urgent 
in their claims to brook delay. In many syna- 
gogues, however, this is not allowed. 

Synagogues, as we discover in perambula- 
tion of the city, are improvised in various parts 
thereof, as need or convenience may réquire. 
Here, at No. 125 Rivington street, is the 
Golden Rule Hall. Five separate congre- 
gations worship on its five separate floors, and 
worship for twelve hours at a stretch. Crowds 
of young, middle-aged, and old go in and out, 
up and down the creaky stairs, in intermittent, 
unending streams. Grandsires gray, puling 
infants, tired women, and struggling men, to 
whom Yom Kippur is more than Sabbath, are 
all there for this one day out of the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five. Within each steaming 
room some men chat and some women gossip 
at intervals, children are sleepily quiet, and 
devotees in grave habiliments occupy the cor- 
ners. Wild is the recitative of the chazan, ner- 
vous and exaggerated his gestures, while his 
voice is often singularly musical. Conviction 
speaks from the depths of his being, and pas- 
sionate devotion in his vibratory tones. His 
memory is marvelous. Not a syllable escapes 
that of one blind patriarch. Sequence of notes 
in his lifelong chanting has given to repetition 
the precision of an orguinette. 

All this is not less true of Rabbi Dr. Philip 
Klein, son-in-law of Dr. Sampson Raphael 
Hirsch of Frankfort-on-the-Main (the latter be- 
ing in orthodox esteem one of the most learned 
rabbis in the world), and of Chazan Jacob Baer 
of the first Hungarian congregation, Ohab 
Zadeck, in Norfolk street. This numbers three 
hundred and fifteen paying male members, and 
of the orthodox is numerically the strongest 
in the United States. Two thousand souls at 
least are incorporated with it. Here the de- 
votees in white garments aspire to the purity 
of angels, and all the more because they walk 
in the shadow of death, as is signified by the 
shrouds in which they expect to be buried. 
An alderman, a judge of the Fourth District 
Court, and a clerk of the same tribunal are 
among the worshipers. 

Two of the scenes enacted in this sanctuary 
are altogether rememberable, viz., the ‘“‘ Abo- 
dah,” and the blessing by the “ Cohanim.” 
Confession of sin is peculiarly appropriate to 
this holy day. So is supplication for forgive- 
ness. Both are national rather than personal. 
Many times in the course of reconciliation with 
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an offended God do the penitents, robed in 
grave-clothes, prostrate themselves on the floor 
of the aisles whereon they stand. Prostrate 
themselves, we say — orrather on bended knees 
knock the forehead against the boards of the 
floor whileimploring pardon. Norare they atall 
reserved in acknowledgment of transgression, 
but are as remarkably explicit in mention of de- 
linquencies as in recognition of the fact that 
good works only can build the edifice of hope 
in the wondrous mercy of the Most High. The 
ritual is said to be the one formerly repeated 
by the high priest in the temple at Jerusalem. 
The day is distinguished as the “ Sabbath of 
Sabbaths,” “rest of rests,” whereon the high 
priest entered into the Holy of Holies, and 
there pronounced the inefiable name. 

The blessing by the Cohanim is another 
spectacle that no stranger to the house of Is- 
rael who sees and hears its bestowal can forget. 
The Cohanim consist exclusively of the de- 
scendants of Aaron, the high priest, and usu- 
ally bear the name of Cohen. Collecting in 
front of the ark, these first worship the God of 
their fathers, whose law and providence are 
written on the sacred scrolls within the revered 
receptacle. In pronouncing the priestly bless- 
ing each head is enveloped by the tallith, 
raised sufficiently by elevated and extended 
hands to admit of seeing the people. The fin- 
gers are triangularly adjusted. The middle is 
separated from the ring-finger. Three distinct 
openings or divisions of each hand are thus 
formed. With these, and with the three pe- 
riods of human life,— infancy, virility, and 
decrepitude,— the three parts of the blessing 
correspond. 

In conferring the blessing the body of the 
Cohen assumes a swaying motion, curiously 
harmonizing with the crooning of his voice. 
Gentiles may gaze upon the officiating Co- 
hanim, but Jews may not. Attention of the 
priests must not be distracted in performance 
of duty. An orthodox metropolitan rabbi, 
born and brought up within sight of Trinity 
Church spire, declares that he has never looked 
upon this ceremony. Why it should not be 
studied is not matter of easy conjecture. Cer- 
tain it is that many of the boys —as for the girls, 
that goes without saying —indulge in furtive 
glances, even when forbidden by fathers whose 
faces are turned the other way, and whose pa- 
ternal discipline somehow implies occasional 
squints over the shoulder. Which, the group 
of Cohanim on the pulpit platform, or the ab- 
sorbed artist intent on pictorial reproduction, 
is the object of greater curiosity to the women 
admits of doubt. The endurance of chazan and 
choir is astonishing. Rich, clear, sweet, and 
strong, their voices are seemingly unimpaired 
by length of service. The music is not less 
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remarkable. Curiosity and courtesy are both 
charming. Practical is their sympathy with 
unfortunate brethren, as shown in a special ap- 
peal on one occasion for distressed brethren in 
Salonica, for whose relief two-dollar subscrip- 
tions were sought by officials bearing boxes 
on which were Hebrew inscriptions, and who, 
in recognition of the charity, would enter the 
names of donors in the “ book of life.” 

The joyous Feast of Tabernacles, Succoth, 
celebrating the divine mercy to Israel when 
dwelling in the wilderness booths (Leviticus 
xxiii. 43), begins five days after the Day of 
Atonement, lasts seven days, as ordained (Le- 
viticus xxiii. 39), and is generally observed 
among the orthodox. The first two days only 
are regarded as holy days. 

The “succah,” or booth, is of generic shape, 
roofed with branches, and of endless diversity 
of construction. It may be domestic, or it may 
be communal._ One erected in the rear of a 
house in the “ Fifties ” streets, ten by seven feet 
in superficial area, built of lath, with muslin 
sides, roofed with branches of different trees 
from which hung fruit of many kinds, includ- 
ing products known and unknown to the Si- 
naitic peninsula, may serve as a specimen of 
the private class. 

In the rear of Zichron Ephraim is a structure 
of public order. Its top is obscured by foliage, 
its sides festooned with leaves and natural and 
artificial flowers, while pendent American veg- 
etables, wine, and fruits, foreign and domestic, 
awaken gratitude to the All-Bountiful. Three 
chandeliers shed abundant light on the grate- 
ful who gather here after prayers on the first 
two days and nights, or on any subsequent 
evening of the festival. Those whocannot erect 
a succah at home may utilize this. Only the 
irreligious fail to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege. Obedient to the command (Leviticus 
xxlil. 40), a bouquet composed of palm- 
branches, boughs of myrtle, and willows of 
the brook, together with the fruit “ ethrog” (cit- 
ron) from the tree “ Hadar,” is held in the hand 
while prayer and thanksgiving are offered — 
the bouquet and fruit being first raised toward 
heaven and then lowered toward the ground. 

Hoshanah Rabbah, the seventh day, is a 
“ great day of the feast” (John vii. 37), when a 
procession is formed, and seven interior circuits 
of the synagogue are made. Every Israelite 
also provides himself with a bouquet of five 
slender branches of willow, freshly gathered 
from a brook-side. At the close of the service 
he knocks the leaves from the branches, and, 
if of the superstitious crowd, fancies that 
thereby he strips himself of all his sins. The 
intelligent simply intend to foreshadow the ap- 
proach of winter, or, ethically, the casting off 
all evil habits. 
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Shemini Atzereth, the eighth day, is distin- 
guished by thanksgiving for past and present 
benefits and by prayer for the blessing of rain 
to fructify the earth. It is among the orthodox, 
the traditional, that beliefs have crystallized into 
changeless forms. Forms may be only forms, 
observance obligatory, but not inculcative of 
spiritual truth. Again, it may be wholly other- 
wise. Whatever may be the facts with those 
who use the baths, “ Mickvaoth” (“meetings of 
the waters”’), inthe basements or appurtenances 
of synagogues, it is at least plain that all the ap- 
pliances of ceremonial purification are there. 

Simchath Torah (“the rejoicing of the law”) 
follows on the day after Shemini Atzereth, and 
is expressive of the gladness with which the par- 
ticipants have once more completed the read- 
ing of the law, and with which they have 
discerned and appropriated the moral and re- 
ligious truths committed to its custody. In 
token of grateful joy is the procession of the 
“sepharim,” supervised by the parnass, or presi- 
dent of the congregation, who honors certain 
persons by allotting to each one of the sacred 
scrolls tocarry. The scroll is covered with man- 
tle and adorned with breastplate, crown, and 
pointer. Rabbi and chazan head the proces- 
sion, parnass and vice-president, together with 
official and unofficial members, follow. In some 
synagogues children carry United States flags, 
thus denoting the local patriotism of the Jew- 
ish church combined with obedience to the 
divine law. Ladies manifest their interest by 
distributing candy to the children downstairs 
after the ceremony. Three or even seven 
times does the joyous concourse pass around 
the synagogal interior, the bearers of the se- 
pharim, or scrolls, being changed at the end 
of each circuit. During the periodic reading 
of the law, the fact that it was designed from 
the outset to be the precise guide of life is for- 
cibly brought home to the sterner sex by call- 
ing first upon a Cohen, secondly upon a Levi, 
and thirdly upon five ordinary Israelites, and 
repeating the process until all the available 
panel is exhausted, to read or harken to the 
reading of its closing and opening words. He 
who has the honor of reading the end of the 
law is called the “ bridegroom of the law”; 
he who has the honor of reading the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, which immediately follows, is 
called the “bridegroom of the beginning.” 
Usage varies. In some schools all the Coha- 
nim first, Levites second, and other Israelites 
third, are called up in batches for the same 
purpose, and also to repeat the benediction in 
concert. Such a call is considered to be an 
honor and privilege worthy of recognition 
by means of social and festive gatherings to 
which friends are invited. On dedications of 
buildings to divine worship the procession 
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of the sepharim is one of the characteristic 
features. 

On the twenty-fifth day of Kislev (December 
7 of 1890) is the first day of Chanukah, or the 
“ Dedication,” an eight days’ festival annually 
observed by orthodox and liberal alike, and 
which commemorates the cleansing of the tem- 
ple and the reconstruction of the sacrificial 
altar, after the Syrians had been driven out 
of Jerusalem by Judas Maccabeus. Kept 
strictly, with innocent family amusements and 
gathering of friends, especially on the last 
night, it recalls the memory of unflinching faith 
and splendid achievement on the part of heroic 
forefathers. So long as religious liberty was 
conceded, the civil oppression of tyrants was 
borne with patience ; but when Antiochus Epi- 
phanes undertook to lord it over conscience, 
he met with sternest resistance. Diabolical 
tortures were endured without a murmur. At 
length the “lion” in Judah was fully roused. 
The Asmonean priest-princes led compatriots 
to victory and independence. Popular joy 
shines in general illumination. That of the 
Jews at the restoration of temple services pi- 
ously lighted “ the lamps which were upon the 
candlestick.” A jarofsacred oil,sealed with the 
ring of the high priest, and sufficient for one 
day’s consumption, was discovered just when 
it was wanted. Miraculously enough, it lasted 
for eight days, in memory whereof this festival 
was instituted. Josephus styles it the “ Feast 
of Lights”; St. John (x. 22) the “ Feast of the 
Dedication ” which Christ attended at Jerusa- 
lem. Its symbolism is of the triumph of truth, 
of liberty, of humanity. Not a Jew in Russia, 
Roumania, or Morocco but feels the power of 
this simple celebration toimpart endurance and 
to inspire the confidence of ultimate redress. 

In temple and synagogue the Jews of twenty 
centuries agocarried branches of palms or other 
trees, sang hymns of praise to the God of their 
salvation, postponed any mourning or fast until 
after its close, and joyfully lighted up houses 
of worship and residence, within and without, 
by lanterns and torches during its continu- 
ance. Maimonides declares that this illumina- 
tion is in obedience to the orders of the scribes. 
The ordinary rule at that festival is to kindle 
one light at sunset of the first night, two on the 
second, and so on until the last night, when 
eight are burned. Care is taken to provide 
illuminant material that will last for half an hour. 
Oil lamps of silver or other metal, wax candles, 
even humble walnut-shells filled with oil and 
wick to burn the desired time, are used, as the 
pecuniary circumstances or tastes of the cele- 
brants permit. Present at the house of a cour- 
teous Jewish gentleman, we see that the lights 
are all affixed to one holder. Hatted, as are 
all the males of his household, the females be- 
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ing uncovered, he recites the same prayer as 
that offered by the chazan who kindles the light 
at the beginning of worship in the synagogue. 
Prayer consists of three benedictions, of which 
the third—*“ Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who hast pre- 
served us alive, sustained us, and brought us 
to enjoy this season ”—is used only on the first 
night. The first benediction refers the origin 
of this ceremony to God, who “ commanded 
us through our sages to light the lamp of dedi- 
cation.” All the lights are held to be conse- 
crated, and may only be looked upon, but not 
put to other use. Touchingly beautiful is the 
historic hymn, sung to resonantly triumphal 
music by the participants. Its pathos is that of 
prolonged suffering. Its petition is, “ Reéstab- 
lish thy house of prayer, and there will we offer 
thanksgiving offerings,” “ then will we accom- 
plish with song and psalm the dedication of 
the altar.” New York contains Jews of all 
shades of religious opinion, and there are among 
its citizens a few who honor the injunctions of 
certain of the sopherim, or scribes, by kindling 
as many lights as there are inmates of the house, 
and adding a light for each person every night. 
Jewish fasts are very impressive affairs when 
observed in spirit and letter of ordination. That 
of Tebeth, early in January, recalls Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s siege of Jerusalem ; that of Esther, in 
March, the imminent peril of the Jews from the 
decree of Czar Ahasuerus, and the wondrous 
deliverance which came through the address of 
the charming Hadassah. The Persian Ignatieff, 
Haman, the son of Hammedatha, wasno match 
for the witchery of her beauty and the profound 
wisdom of Uncle Mordecai. The romantic 
story of her brilliant services is familiar to child- 
hood and age, from regular reading in the syn- 
agogue, rejoicing at home, exchange of gifts, 
and presents to the poor, as is that of the Christ- 
child’s birth at Christmas to modern Christians. 
The feast of Purim, or lots, follows on the 
day after the fast of Esther, and lasts forty- 
eight hours. Judaism then shakes a free foot. 
Festivity is the order of social life. Hellenism 
lends its songs, masques, fancy dresses, and 
exuberant merriment for the occasion. Wealth, 
culture, and fashion disport themselves in great 
public balls like the one held in the magnifi- 
cently decorated Metropolitan Opera House 
on February 26, 1891. Net proceeds of terp- 
sichorean saltations swell the receipts of hos- 
pitals or other worthy charities to the extent 
of many thousands of dollars. Rabbinical ge- 
nius does not disdain the composition of Purim 
plays and tableaux, accompanied by instru- 
mental and vocal music, delicatessen for the 
children, and dancing for the older folks. 
Pesach, or Passover, celebrated at Eastertide, 
is a festive season of obligatory observance, 
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historically commemorating the transit of the 
Benai Israel from Egyptian slavery to nomadic 
freedom. As such it begins the ecclesiastical 
year. Emblems employed in this ceremonial 
are the four cups of wine, the bone of a lamb, 
unleavened bread, and bitter herbs. Dr. K. 
Kohler, Rabbi of Temple Beth-El, speaking 
of the “four cups of the Passover,” teaches 
that the first is that of cheerfulness, bidding 
farewell to “ frost” as he passed the tent, and 
welcoming the spring. The second represents 
liberty, which is “ power for greatness and good- 
ness.” The Jew, so “ sensitive to social injus- 
tice and class prejudice,” craves, more than 
the rest of mankind, a broad, cosmopolitan 
religion, because his prophets and poets de- 
clared it to be the basis of all freedom, and his 
saints and sages have given their lives a ran- 
som for it. “Israel’s Passover offers liberty 
while pointing to God, who lives in all as the 
universal Redeemer.” It upholds the doctrine 
of human rights and of that political equality 
which found expression in the declaration, 
“ One law for yourselves, for the stranger and 
sojournerin theland.” Thelamb-bone, roasted, 
represents the paschal lamb; while an egg, 
roasted with fire, is used in memory of the 
Karban Chagigah, or festive sacrifice offered 
in Jerusalem. The “ matzoth,” or unleavened 
cakes, keep alive the memory of deliverance 
from Egypt, as the “ maror,” or bitter herbs, 
do of the precedent bondage. 

Modes of observing the Passover necessarily 
differ in a Hebrew aggregate so diverse in its 
particular elements as that of New York. In 
most families the memorials of the miraculous 
past are placed on the table, and, after more 
or less of prescribed prayers, are removed to 
make way for a course-dinner in which the 
fine arts of cooking and courtesy to guests 
blend in smiling harmony. Psalms and hymns 
of remarkable musical beauty conclude the 
evening. Reformers observe the first and the 
seventh day; the orthodox hold sacred the first 
two and the last two of the eight days, and 
devote the intervening four to secular duties. 

It is of the orthodox—of the Jew of history, 
in his own estimation—that search through 
the house for leaven, and gathering the sug- 
gestive ferment as it lies in his way, is expected 
on Erev Pesach, the evening ushering in the 
fourteenth day of Nisan. Neither leavened 
food nor fermented liquors may be used dur- 
ing the feast (Exodus xiii. 7; Deuteronomy 
xvi. 3, 4). About 1o A. M. on the fourteenth 
he burns the leaven. If absent from home, he 
simply annuls the leaven by accounting it as 
the dust of the earth. On the day before 
Passover the first-born fasts in memory of the 
* death of Egypt’s first-born; or, if: not old 
enough, the father fasts for him. 
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Costly furniture and plate, holiday gar- 
ments, and cushioned seat of paterfamilias 
contrast violently with the ancient serfdom, 
while the presence at table of every domestic 
of the Jewish faith is a memento of the old 
equality in toil and misery. Every one is 
obliged to drink of the four cups of wine, and 
all take part in the liturgical service. Washing 
the hands is followed by distribution of parsley 
dipped in vinegar or sprinkled with salt and 
water, breaking by the host of the middle 
“matzah ” in the pile of three Passover cakes, 
and general touching of the dish containing 
the lamb-bone and egg. After removal of the 
latter from the table, the youngest in the com- 
pany asks for the reasons of this celebration, 
and receives a curious account of the Phara- 
onic slavery and the miraculous deliverance. 
The matzah in the dish is exhibited as a me- 
morial of freedom ; the lettuce or horse-radish, 
of bondage. After eating the bitter herbs dipped 
in “charosheth,” a compound of almonds, ap- 
ples, and other fruit, emblematic of the Egyp- 
tian lime and mortar, the master of the house- 
hold again distributes biscuit and wine, and 
all unite in responsive thanksgiving. Provision 
is made for the entertainment of the prophet 
Elijah in case he should appear to announce 
the coming of Messiah. The door ajar and 
the watchful attendant attest the readiness 
for the prophet’s welcome. The custom of 
opening the door is also a public invitation 
to Christians to enter and see for themselves 
that no blood is used for the Passover, and to 
give the lie to the monstrous charge of child- 
murder which unchristian Christianity in Greek, 
Roman Catholic, and some Protestant countries 
makes against the Jews. The Hallel (Psalms 
Cxlii.—cxviii.) is then repeated, the fourth cup 
of wine drained, and the whole ceremony held 
to be as acceptable to God as the actual offer- 
ing of the Passover lamb. 

Between the recital of the Haggadah and 
the closing hymns of joy and gladness at the 
Seder, the bounteous supper is enjoyed, hilar- 
ity is universal, but excess is avoided. Tem- 
perance is a Jewish characteristic. Contrast 
adds to the merriment, as when a child suc- 
ceeds in abstracting the piece of matzah hid- 
den by the father under the cloth or behind 
the pillow on which he reclines. Dr. De Sola 
Mendes believes that the celebration of the 
festival as thus described is the one most in 
vogue in New York. 

Counting of the Omer (Exodus xvi. 16) be- 
gins on the second day of Pesach, continues for 
seven weeks, and closes at the feast of Pentecost. 
Lag Baomer (the scholar’s feast) intervenes on 
the thirty-third day, but is of minor importance. 

Shebuoth, the Feast of Weeks, or Pen- 
tecost, is the anniversary of the giving of the 
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law at Mount Sinai, fifty days after the exodus. 
All the previous enumeration signifies the im- 
patient desire with which this inestimable boon 
was anticipated. David is not the only Israel- 
ite whose estimate of the law is that of the One 
Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm. This festival 
also bears the title of Chag Haqgqatsir, or Feast 
of Harvest (Exodus xxili. 16), and of Yom 
Habbikoorim, or day of first fruits (Numbers 
xxviii. 26), when an offering of two cakes made 
of the new wheat was brought by the Israelites. 
Its chief distinction is, however, that of com- 
memorating the gift of that wondrous legal 
code in A. M. 2448, of which the Israelites were 
made the depositaries, and which became the 
enduring basis of religion, law, and morality 
throughout progressive civilization. 

The reformed Jews especially honor this day 
by the confirmation of youth,— boys and girls 
alike having been prepared for the ceremony,— 
and that with so much care and display as to 
convert it into the most attractive feature of 
their ecclesiastical life. Both sexes, of proper 
age, are publicly catechized on the character 
and extent of their religious knowledge, and 
solemnly admitted to all the rights and privi- 
leges of the church. Each catechumen is con- 
sidered as bearing God’s likeness, proceeding 
“in a state of purity and sinlessness from the 
Creator,” “ but whilst on earth, and joined to 
the body, subject to trials and liable to sin.” 
Obligation “towards the propagation of right, 
light, and truth” is permanent. 

Confirmation is public assumption of cove- 
nant vows previously made by natural sponsors. 
Anything more impressive and spectacular than 
the assumption which annually occurs in the 
Reformed Temple Emanu-E]l, on Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York is rarely witnessed. The 
gorgeous Byzantine edifice, esthetically dec- 
orated, and radiant with tropical fragrance, 
is always crowded with the edite of Jewish 
society. The scene is beautifully, touchingly 
dramatic. Hearts parental and friendly thrill 
with unwonted emotion as boys and girls 
emerge from the underlying school-rooms, 
and to the strains of Gounod’s choicest music 
march up the aisles to the platform occupied 
by Rabbis Gottheil and Silverman, and there 
assume the vows which bind them to an- 
cestral faith and polity. Each has been under 
stated religious training for six or eight months, 
studied a summary of the Jewish faith, and re- 
cites the part assigned in the Hebrew or in the 
English tongue. In 1890 one of the girls, with 
admirable elocutionary skill, answered the 
question, “ Who is thy neighbor ?” in familiar 
words fraught with tremendous meaning : 


‘Who is thy neighbor?” Hgwhom thou 
Hast power to aid or bless; 
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Whose aching heart or burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 

Thy neighbor? Pass no mourner by; 
Perhaps thou canst redeem 

A breaking heart from misery ; 
Go,. share his lot with him. 


“ We must not return evil for evil, but try to 
overcome it with good,” is a sample of metro- 
politan Jewish ethics. Both sexes avow the 
belief that “ God has elected Israel to be the 
people of this covenant, and keeper of the true 
religion,” and pledge themselves to lives in 
keeping with this dogma. 

Interest culminates when the rabbi throws 
back the doors of the ark behind the pulpit, re- 
vealing the sacred scrolls of law and prophecy. 
Electric light floods the interior with golden 
glory, while overhead beams the ever-burning 
lamp. Between ark and minister passes the 
long string of catechumens, while on each 
head in succession his hand rests in priestly, 
paternal blessing. Tears suffuse the eyes of 
the sensitive as to the minor music of Han- 
del’s Zargo they slowly wend their way to 
the family pew, where proud and sympathetic 
parents await the loving kiss before the one 
who presses it upon their lips bends in ador- 
ing prayer. 

Not a little sarcasm is bestowed by ortho- 
dox critics upon the entire ceremony. It is too 
much a matter of tinsel and show, of elegant 
dresses and costly presents, they say, while 
the shaping of intellectual and religious life in 
concord with Jewish standards is compara- 
tively neglected. It is true that there is not 
much of the traditional and Talmudical about 
it, but it seems to embody all that is essential 
in Old Testament ethics. 

The fast of Tammuz in July is a mournful 
remembrance of the overthrow of the walls of 
Jerusalem, capture of the city, siege of the 
temple, cessation of the daily sacrifices, and 
burning of the Torah scrolls by the conquerors 
— all of which happened on this day of the year. 
This black day is in future, like the other minor 
fasts, to be a bright one (Zechariah viii. 19). 

Between the fast of Tammuz and that of 
Ab (on the 27th of July, 1890) all marriages 
and festivities were rabbinically interdicted. 
The latter begins at sundown, and commemo- 
rates the two destructions of the Jewish tem- 
ple, first by Nebuchadnezzar, a. M. 3338, and 
secondly by Titus, a. M. 3828, on the same day 
of the year. It is emphatically the “Black 
Fast.” Ark, pulpit, reading-desk, and table of 
the synagogue Shearith Israel are all clothed 
with crape. Lights, electric or gas, remain un- 
kindled. Wax candles make darkness visi- 
ble. Each in its small candlestick ordinarily 
suffices for two persons. Retaining head-gear 
so as to resemble “ our people,” observers es- 
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cape notice. The assembly is not large. Most 
of the regular congregation are rusticating, or 
recuperating by the sea-shore. The minister, 
Rey. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes, under silk hat 
and in satin gown, leads the prayers. Worship 
with head covered is the rule here, as in all 
orthodox and conservative synagogues, be- 
cause God commanded Aaron to perform di- 
vine service with covered head (Leviticus xvi. 
3, 4), or more probably because it is a survival 
of Eastern custom. Liturgy is in Hebrew, 
and from the Minhag of Sephardic ortho- 
doxy. Service lasts seventy-five minutes. To 
an ordinary onlooker more contented mourn- 
ers over two great catastrophes could not be 
collected. Grief is not in the mien, nor in the 
voice, but is poignant in the prayers. Weird is 
the scene, and weird are the figures, in the 
flickering gleam of the candles. The congre- 
gation evidently prefers the glory of sunrise to 
the night of darkness. Why should they not ? 
Out of ancestral sorrow has come, and will 
come, unspeakable gladness. Rabbi Akiba 
laughed when he saw a fox spring out of the 
ruins of the holy city; for while it fulfilled in- 
spired prophecy it was presumptive proof of 
divine fidelity to promise. 

Historically the Black Fast proves that the 
events commemorated did really occur. Physi- 
cally, in the experience of rabbi and chazan, 
and a century, more or less, of coreligion- 
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ists, it is a positive fact rooted in conscious- 
ness. From 7 P. M. to 11.30 A. M. the worship 
continues, tothe weariness ofthe fleshandtheed- 
ification of the spirit. Delightful change comes 
with the afternoon. The black hangings have 
been removed, and all signs of grief have dis- 
appeared. Pathetic threnodies are exchanged 
for chants of quiet joy, consolation, and bless- 
ing. The centuried measures familiar to Le- 
vantine, Oriental, and African—melodies by 
which the ritual is splendidly intoned— fail to 
hold attention at proper pitch during the long 
morning service. Dirges are less to modern 
taste than thanksgiving psalms. 

The face of the Jew is toward the future, but 
whether that future will bring repatriation is a 
matter of indifference to the reformer. He wills 
none of it. “ New York is my Jerusalem,” he 
says. “The United States of America is my 
country. In fact, my Jerusalem is wherever I 
am doing well. I don’t want to go to Canaan, 
and would not if I could.” But such as he are 
few in comparison with the orthodox, who de- 
voutly pray for restoration to the paternal hills 
and vales. Even if temporal interests should 
hold them among the diaspora, they still pray 
in the interests of humanity for Israelitish au- 
tonomy, and believe that it will be brought 
about because predicted by Isaiah (li. 3, lx.) and 
other inspired seers. A good many Americans 
are of the same opinion. 


Richard Wheatley. 
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~“OMPLETE as if created, with the brand 

Of God, not man, upon the marvelous whole! 
Temple of Milan, thou hast thrilled my soul 
As hath no other work of human hand. 

Not that there be not monuments as grand 
Of human strength and wealth, but that the grace 
Of Heaven hath settled on thy fair white face — 
The harmony of things divinely planned. 

The moon dawns. Still I linger ’neath thy walls — 
White ivory, not marble, in such light, 
And blossomy with carving, where it falls 

With the full shine, which lifts the veil of night. 
This is God’s house. I feel his mighty breath, 
And hear his music, though no words he saith. 


Douglas Sladen. 





THE NAULAHKA.' 
A STORY OF WEST AND EAST. 
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VII. 


COMMON erest-house in 

the desert is not over- 
stocked with furniture or 
carpets. One table, two 
chairs, a rack on the door 
for clothing, and a list of 
charges, are sufficient for 
each room; and the trav- 
eler brings his own bedding. Tarvin read the 
tariff with deep interest before falling asleep 
that night, and discovered that this was only in 
a distant sense a hotel, and that he was open to 
the danger of being turned out at twelve hours’ 
notice, after he had inhabited his unhomely 
apartment for a day and a night. 

Before he went to bed he called for pen and 
ink, and wrote a letter to Mrs. Mutrie on the 
note-paper of his land and improvement com- 
pany. Under the map of Colorado, at the top, 
which confidently showed the railroad system 
of the State converging at Topaz, was the le- 
gend, “N. Tarvin, Real Estate and Insurance 
Agent.” The tone of his letter was even more 
assured than the map. 

He dreamed that night that the Maharajah 
was swapping the Naulahka with him for town 
lots. His Majesty backed out just as they were 
concluding the deal, and demanded that Tar- 
vin should throw in his own favorite mine, the 
“ Lingering Lode,” to boot. In his dream Tar- 
vin had kicked at this, and the Rajah had re- 
sponded, “All right, my boy; no Three C.’s 
then,” and Tarvin had yielded the point, had 
hung the Naulahka about Mrs. Mutrie’s neck, 





and in the same breath had heard the speaker 
of the Colorado legislature declaring that 
since the coming of the Three C.’s he offi- 
cially recognized Topaz as the metropolis of the 
West. Then, perceiving that he himself was 
the speaker, Tarvin began to doubt the genu- 
ineness of these remarks, and awoke, with aloes 
in his mouth, to find the dawn spreading over 
Rhatore, and beckoning him out to the con- 
quests of reality. 

He was confronted in the veranda by a griz- 
zled, bearded, booted native soldier on a camel, 
who handed down to him a greasy little brown 
book, bearing the legend, Pvease write “ seen.” 

Tarvin looked at this new development from 
the heated landscape with interest, but not 
with an outward effect of surprise. He had al- 
ready learned one secret of the East, never to 
be surprised at anything. He took the book 
and read, on a thumbed page, the announce- 
ment, “ Divine services conducted on Sundays 
in the drawing-room of the residency at 7:30 
A. M. Strangers are cordially invited to attend. 
(Signed) L. R. Estes, American Presbyterian 
Mission.” 

“ They don’t get up early for nothing in this 
country,” mused Tarvin. “‘ Church at 7:30 
A. M.’ When do they have dinner? Well, what 
do I do about this ?” he asked the man aloud. 
The trooper and camel looked at him together, 
and grunted as they went away. It was no 
concern of theirs. 

Tarvin addressed a remark of confused pur- 
port to the retreating figures. This was plainly 
not a country in which business could be done at 
red heat. He hungered for the moment when, 


1 Copyright, 1891, by Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. All rights reserved. 
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with the necklace in his pocket and Kate by his 
side, he should again set his face westward. 

The shortest way to that was to go over to 
call on the missionary. He was an American, 
and could tell him about the Naulahka if any- 
body could; Tarvin had alsoa shrewd suspicion 
that he could tell him something about Kate. 

The missionary’s home, which was just with- 
out the city walls, was also of red sandstone, 
one story high, and as bare of vines, or any 
living thing, as the station at Rawut Junction. 
But he presently found that there were living 
beings inside the house, with warm hearts and 
a welcome for him. Mrs. Estes turned out to 
be that motherly and kindly woman, with the 
instinct for housekeeping, who would make a 
home of a cave. She had a round, smooth 
face, a soft skin, and quiet, happy eyes. She 
may have been forty. Her still untinged brown 
hair was brushed smoothly back; her effect 
was sedate and restful. 

Their visitor had learned that they came 
from Bangor, Maine, had founded a tie of 
brotherhood on the fact that his father had been 
born on a farm down Portland way, and had 
been invited to breakfast before he had been 
ten minutes in the house. Tarvin’s gift of sym- 
pathy was irresistible. He was the kind of man 
to whom men confide their heart-secrets, and 
the canker of their inmost lives, in hotel smok- 
ing-rooms. He was the repository of scores of 
tales of misery and error which he could do 
nothing to help, and of a few which he could 
help and had helped. Before breakfast was 
ready he had from Estes and his wife the whole 
picture of their situation at Rhatore. They told 
him of their troubles with the Maharajah and 
with the Maharajah’s wives, and of the exceed- 
ing unfruitfulness of their work ; and then of 
their children, living in the exile of Indian 
children, at home. They explained that they 
meant Bangor; they were there with an aunt, 
receiving their education at the hands of a 
public school. 

“It’s five years since we saw them,” said 
Mrs. Estes,as they sat downtobreakfast. “ Fred 
was only six when he went, and Laura was 
eight. They are eleven and thirteen now — 
only think! We hope they have n’t forgotten 
us; but how can they remember? They are 
only children.” 

And then she told him stories of the re- 
newal of filial ties in India, after such absences, 
that made his blood run cold. 

The breakfast woke a violent homesickness 
in Tarvin. After a month at sea, two days 
of the chance railway meals between Calcutta 
and Rawut Junction, and a night at the rest- 
house, he was prepared to value the homely 
family meal, and the abundance of an Ameri- 
can breakfast. They began with a watermelon, 


which did not help him to feel at home, be- 
cause watermelons were next to an unknown 
luxury at Topaz, and when known, did not 
ripen in grocers’ windows in the month of 
April. But the oatmeal brought him home 
again, and the steak and fried potatoes, the 
coffee and the hot brown pop-overs, with their 
beguiling yellow interiors, were reminders far 
too deep for tears. Mrs. Estes, enjoying his 
enjoyment, said they must have out the can of 
maple syrup, which had been sent them all the 
way from Bangor; and when the white-robed, 
silent-moving servant in the red turban came in 
with the waffles, she sent him forit. They were 
all very happy together over this, and said pleas- 
ant things about the American republic, while 
the punka sang its droning song over their 
heads. 

Tarvin had a map of Colorado in his pocket, 
of course, and when the talk, swinging to one 
part of the United States and another, worked 
Westward, he spread it out on the breakfast- 
table between the waffles and the steak, and 
showed them the position of Topaz. He ex- 
plained to Estes how a new railway, running 
north and south, would make the town, and then 
he had to say affectionately what a wonderful 
town it really was, and to tell them about the 
buildings they had put dp in the last twelve 
months, and how they had picked themselves 
up after the fire and gone to building the next 
morning. The fire had brought $100,000 into 
the town in insurance, he said. He exagger- 
ated his exaggerations in unconscious defiance 
of the hugeness of the empty landscape lying 
outside the window. He did not mean to let 
the East engulf him or Topaz. 

“We’vegotayounglady comingtous, I think, 
from your State,” interrupted Mrs. Estes, to 
whom all Western towns were alike. “ Was n’t 
it Topaz, Lucien? I’m almost sure it was.” 

She rose and went to her work-basket for a 
letter, from which he confirmed her statement. 
“Yes; Topaz. A Miss Sheriff. She comes to 
us from the Zenana Mission. Perhaps you 
know her?” 

Tarvin’s head bent over the map, which he 
was refolding. He answered shortly, “ Yes; I 
know her. When is she likely to be here ?” 

“ Most any day now,” said Mrs. Estes. 

“ It seems a pity,” said Tarvin, “to bring a 
young girl out here all alone, away from her 
friends — though I ’m sure you ’ll be friends 
to her,” he added quickly, seeking Mrs. Estes’s 
eyes. 

“We shall try to keep her from getting 
homesick,” said Mrs. Estes, with the motherly 
note in her voice. “ There’s Fred and Laura 
home in Bangor, you know,” she added after 
a pause. 

“That will be good of you,” said Tarvin, 
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with more feeling than the interests of the Ze- 
nana Mission demanded. 

“ May I ask what your business is here?” 
inquired the missionary, as he passed his cup 
to his wife to be refilled. 

He had a rather formal habit of speech, and 
his words came muffled from the depths of a 
dense jungle of beard—iron-gray and unusually 
long. He had a benevolently grim face, a pre- 
cise but friendly manner, and a good way of 
looking one in the eye which Tarvin liked. 
He was a man of decided opinions, particularly 
about the native races of India. 

“ Well, I’m prospecting,” said Tarvin, in a 
leisurely tone, glancing out of the window as 
if he expected to see Kate start up out of the 
desert. 

“Ah! For gold?” 

“ W-e-l-l, yes ; as much that as anything.” 

Estes invited him out upon the veranda to 
smoke a cigar with him ; his wife brought her 
sewing and sat with them ; and as they smoked 
Tarvin asked him his questions about the 
Naulahka. Where was it? What was it? he 
inquired boldly. But he found that the mis- 
sionary, though an American, was no wiser 
about it than the lazy commercial travelers at 
the rest-house. He knew that it existed, but 
knew no man who had seen it save the Maha- 
rajah. Tarvin got at this through much talk 
about other things which interested him less ; 
but he began to see an idea in the gold-min- 
ing to which the missionary persistently re- 
turned. Estes said he meant to engage in 
placer-mining, of course ? 

“‘ Of course,” assented Tarvin. 

“ But you won’t find much gold in the Amet 
River, I fancy. The natives have washed it 
spasmodically for hundreds of years. There is 
nothing to be found but what little silt washes 
down from the quartz rocks of the Gungra 
Hills. But you will be undertaking work on a 
large scale, I judge?” said the missionary, 
looking at him curiously. 

“ Oh, on a large scale, of course.” 

Estes added that he supposed he had thought 
ofthe political difficulties in his way. He would 
have to get the consent of Colonel Nolan, and 
through him the consent of the British Gov- 
ernment, if he meant to do anything serious 
in the state. In fact he would have to get 
Colonel Nolan’s consent to stay in Rhatore 
at all. 

“ Do you mean that I shall have to make it 
worth the British Government’s while to let 
me alone?” 

“Yes,” 

“ All right; I ’ll do that too.” 

Mrs. Estes looked up quickly at her husband 
from under her eyebrows. Woman-like, she 
was thinking. 
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TarRvIN learned a number of things within 
the next week; and with what the West calls 
“ adaptability,” put on, with the complete suit 
of white linen which he donned the second day, 
an initiation into a whole new system of man- 
ners, usages, and traditions. They were not all 
agreeable, but they were all in a good cause, 
and he took pains to see that his new know- 
ledge should not go for nothing, by securing an 
immediate presentation to the only man in the 
state of whom it was definitely assertable that 
he had seen the object of his hopes. Estes will- 
ingly presented him to the Maharajah. The 
missionary and he rode one morning up the 
steep slopes of the rock on which stood the pal- 
ace, itself rock-hewn. Passing through a deep 
archway, they entered a marble-flagged court- 
yard, and there found the Maharajah, attended 
by one ragged and out-at-elbow menial, discuss- 
ing the points of a fox-terrier, which was lying 
before him on the flags. 

Tarvin, unversed in kings, had expected a 
certain amount of state from one who did not 
pay his bills, and might be reasonably expected 
to cultivate reserve ; but he was not prepared 
for theslovenly informality ofa rulerin his every- 
day garb, released from the duty of behaving 
with restraint in the presence of a viceroy, nor 
for the picturesque mixture of dirt and decora- 
tion about the court. The Maharajah proved 
a large and amiable despot, brown and bush- 
bearded, arrayed in a gold-sprigged green vel- 
vet dressing-gown, who appeared only too 
delighted to meet a man who had no connec- 
tion with the Government of India, and who 
never mentioned the subject of money. 

The disproportionate smallness of his hands 
and feet showed that the ruler of Gokral See- 
tarun came of the oldest blood in Rajputana ; 
his fathers had fought hard and ridden far with 
sword-hilts and stirrups that would hardly serve 
an English child. His face was bloated and 
sodden, and the dull eyes stared wearily above 
deep, rugged pouches. To Tarvin, accustomed 
to read the motives of Western men in their 
faces, there seemed to be neither fear nor desire 
in those eyes—only an everlasting weariness. 
It was like looking at an extinct volcano—a 
volcano that rumbled in good English. 

Tarvin had a natural interest in dogs, and 
the keenest possible desire to ingratiate himself 
with the ruler of the state. As a king he con- 
sidered him something of an imposture, but as 
a brother dog-fancier, and the lord of the Nau- 
lahka, he was to Tarvin more than a brother ; 
that is to say, the brother of one’s beloved. 
He spoke eloquently and to the point. 

“ Come again,” said the Maharajah, with a 
light of real interest in his eyes, as Estes, a lit- 
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tle scandalized, drew off his guest. “Come 
again this evening after dinner. You have come 
from new countries ?” 

His Majesty, later, carried away by the even- 
ing draught of opium, without which no Rajput 
can talk or think, taught this irreverent stran- 
ger, who told him tales of white men beyond 
the seas, the royal game of pachisi. They 
played it far into the night, in the marble-flag- 
ged courtyard, surrounded by green shutters 
from behind which Tarvin could hear, with- 
out turning his head, the whisper of watching 
women and the rustle of silken robes. The 
palace, he saw, was all eyes. 

Next morning, at dawn, he found the King 
waiting at the head of the main street of his 
city for a certain notorious wild boar to come 
home. The game-laws of Gokral Seetarun ex- 
tended to the streets of walled towns, and the 
wild pig rooted unconcerned at night in the 
alleyways. The pig came, and was dropped, 
at a hundred yards, by his Majesty’s new Ex- 
press rifle. It was a clean shot, and Tarvin 
applauded cordially. Had his Majesty the 
King ever seen a flying coin hit by a pistol- 
bullet? The weary eyes brightened with 
childish delight. The King had not seen this 
feat, and had not the coin. Tarvin flung an 
American quarter skyward, and clipped it 
with his revolver as it fell. Thereupon the 


King begged him to do it again, which Tar- 
vin, valuing his reputation, politely declined 
to do unless one of the court officials would 
set the example. 

The King was himself anxious to try, and 


Tarvin threw the coin for him. The bullet 
whizzed unpleasantly close to Tarvin’s ear, but 
the quarter on the grass was dented when he 
picked it up. The King liked Tarvin’s dent as 
well as if it had been his own, and Tarvin was 
not the man to undeceive him. 

The following morning the royal favor was 
completely withdrawn, and it was not until he 
had conferred with the disconsolate drummers 
in the rest-house that Tarvin learned that Sit- 
abhai had been indulging one of her queenly 
rages. On this he transferred himself and his 
abundant capacity for interesting men offhand 
to Colonel Nolan, and made that weary white- 
haired man laugh as he had not laughed since 
he had been a subaltern over an account of 
the King’s revolver practice. Tarvin shared his 
luncheon, and discovered from him in the course 
of the afternoon the true policy of the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to the state of Gokral 
Seetarun. The Government hoped to elevate 
it; but as the Maharajah would not pay for 
the means of civilization, the progress was slow. 
Colonel Nolan’s account of the internal policy 
of the palace, given with official caution, was 
absolutely different from the missionary’s, 
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which again differed entirely from the profane 
account of the men in the rest-house. 

At twilight the Maharajah pursued Tarvin 
with a mounted messenger, for the favor of 
the royal countenance was restored, and he 
required the presence of the tall man who 
clipped coins in the air, told tales, and played 
pachisi. There was more than pachisi upon 
the board that night, and his Majesty the King 
grew pathetic, and confided to Tarvin a long 
and particular account of his own and the 
state’s embarrassments, which presented every- 
thing in a fourth new light. He concluded 
with an incoherent appeal to the President of 
the United States, on whose illimitable powers 
and far-reaching authority Tarvin dwelt, with 
a patriotism extended for the moment to em- 
brace the nation to which Topaz belonged. 
For many reasons he did not conceive that this 
was an auspicious time to open negotiations 
for the transfer of the Naulahka. The Maha- 
rajah would have given away half his kingdom, 
and appealed to the Resident in the morning. 

The next day, and many succeeding days, 
brought to the door of the rest-house, where 
Tarvin was still staying, a procession of rain- 
bow-clad Orientals, ministers of the court each 
one, who looked with contempt on the waiting 
commercial travelers, and deferentially made 
themselves known to Tarvin, whom they 
warned in fluent and stilted English against 
trusting anybody except themselves. Each 
confidence wound up with, “ And I am your 
true friend, sir”; and each man accused his 
fellows to the stranger of every crime against 
the state, or ill will toward the Government 
of India, that it had entered his own brain to 
conceive. 

Tarvin could only faintly conjecture what 
all this meant. It seemed to him no extraor- 
dinary mark of court favor to play pachisi 
with the King, and the mazes of Oriental di- 
plomacy were dark to him. The ministers were 
equally at a loss to understand him. He had 
walked in upon them from out the sky-line, 
utterly self-possessed, utterly fearless, and, so 
far as they could see, utterly disinterested ; the 
greater reason, therefore, for suspecting that 
he was a veiled emissary of the Government, 
whose plans they could not fathom. That he 
was barbarously ignorant of everything pertain- 
ing to the Government of India only confirmed 
their belief. It was enough for them to know 
that he went to the King in secret, was closeted 
with him for hours, and possessed, for the time 
being, the royal ear. 

These smooth-voiced, stately, mysterious 
strangers filled Tarvin with weariness and dis- 
gust, and he took out hisrevenge upon the com- 
mercial travelers, to whom he sold stock in 
his land and improvement company between 
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their visits. The yellow-coated man, as his first 
friend and adviser, he allowed to purchase a 
very few shares in the “Lingering Lode,” on 
the dead quiet. It was before the days of the 
gold boom in Lower Bengal, and there was still 
faith in the land. 

These transactions took him back in fancy 
to Topaz, and made him long for some word 
about the boys at home, from whom he had 
absolutely cut himself off by this secret expe- 
dition, in which he was playing, necessarily 
alone, for the high stake common to them 
both. He would have given all the rupees 
in his pocket at any moment for a sight of the 
“Topaz Telegram,” or even fora look at a 
Denver daily. What was happening to his 
mines—to the “ Mollie K.,” which was being 
worked on a lease; to the “ Mascot,” which 
was the subject of a legal dispute; to the “ Lin- 
gering Lode,” where they had been on the point 
of striking it very rich when he left; and to 
his “ Garfield ” claim, which Fibby Winks had 
jumped? What had become of the mines of 
all his friends, of their cattle-ranches, of their 
deals ? What, in fine, had become of Colorado 
and of the United States of America? They 
might have legislated silver out of existence at 
Washington, for all he knew, and turned the 
republic into a monarchy at the old stand. 

His single resource from these pangs was 
his visits to the house of the missionary, where 
they talked Bangor, Maine, in the United 
States. To that house he knew that every day 
was bringing nearer the little girl he had come 
half-way round the world to keep in sight. 

In the splendor of a yellow-and-violet morn- 
ing, ten daysafter his arrival, he wasroused from 
his sleep by a small, shrill voice in the veranda 
demanding the immediate attendance of the 
new Englishman. The Maharaj Kunwar, heir 
apparent to the throne of Gokral Seetarun, a 
wheat-colored child, aged nine, had ordered 
his miniature court, which was held quite dis- 
tinct from his father’s, to equip his C-spring 
barouche, and to take him to the rest-house. 

Like his jaded father, the child required 
amusement. All the women of the palace had 
told him that the new Englishman made the 
King laugh. The Maharaj Kunwar couldspeak 
English much better than his father,— French, 
too, for the matter of that,— and he wasanxious 
to show off his accomplishments to a court 
whose applause he had not yet commanded, 

Tarvin obeyed the voice because it was a 
child’s, and came out to find an apparently 
empty barouche and an escort of ten gigantic 
troopers. 

“ How do you do? Comment vous portes- 
vous? 1am the prince of this state. I am the 
Maharaj Kunwar. Some day.I shall be king. 
Come for a drive with me.” 
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A tiny mittened hand was extended in greet- 
ing. The mittens were of the crudest magenta 
wool, with green stripes at the wrist; but the 
child was robed in stiff gold brocade from head 
to foot, and in his turban was set an aigret 
of diamonds six inches high, while emeralds 
in a thick cluster fell over his eyebrow. Un- 
der all this glitter the dark onyx eyes looked 
out, and they were full of pride and of the 
loneliness of childhood. 

Tarvin obediently took his seat in the ba- 
rouche. He was beginning to wonder whether 
he should ever wonder at anything again. 

“We will drive beyond the race-course on 
the railway road,” said the child. “ Who are 
you?” he asked, softly laying his hand on 
Tarvin’s wrist. 

“ Just a man, sonny.” 

The face looked very old under the turban, 
for those born to absolute power, or those who 
have never known athwarted desire, and reared 
under the fiercest sun in the world, age even 
more swiftly than the other children of the East, 
who are self-possessed men when they should 
be bashful babes. 

“ They say you come here to see things.” 

“ That ’s true,” said Tarvin. 

“When I ’m king I shall allow nobody to 
come here — not even the viceroy.” 

“That leaves me out,” remarked Tarvin, 
laughing. 

“You shall come,” returned the child, mea- 
suredly, “if you make me laugh. Make me 
laugh now.” 

“Shall I, little fellow ? Well —there was once 
—I wonder what would make a child laugh 
in this country. I’ve never seen one do it yet. 
W-h-e-w!” Tarvin gave a low, long-drawn 
whistle. “ What’s that over there, my boy ?” 

A little puff of dust rose very far down the 
road. It was made by swiftly moving wheels, 
consequently it had nothing to do with the regu- 
lar traffic of the state. 

“That is what I came out to see,” said the 
Maharaj Kunwar. “She will make me well. 
My father, the Maharajah, said so. I am not 
well now.” He turned imperiously to a favor- 
ite groom at the back of the carriage. “Soor 
Singh,” —he spoke in the vernacular,— “ what 
is it when I become without sense? I have 
forgotten the English.” The groom leaned 
forward. 

“ Heaven-born, I do not remember,” he 
said. 

“ Now I remember,” said the child, suddenly. 
“ Mrs. Estes says it is fits. What are fits ?” 

Tarvin put his hand tenderly on the child’s 
shoulder, but his eyes were following the dust- 
cloud. “ Let us hope she ‘Il cure them, any- 
way, young un, whatever they are. But who 
is she?” 
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“ T do not know the name, but she will make 
me well. See! My father has sent a carriage 
to meet her.” 

An empty barouche was drawn up by the 
side of the road as the rickety, straining mail- 
cart drew nearer, with frantic blasts upon a 
battered key-bugle. 

“Tt’s better than a bullock-cart, anyway,” 
said Tarvin to himself, standing up in the car- 
riage, for he was beginning to choke. 

“ Young man, don’t you know who she is ?” 
he asked huskily again. 

“ She was sent,” said the Maharaj Kunwar. 

“Her name ’s Kate,” said Tarvin in his 
throat, “and don’t you forget it.” Then to 
himself in a contented whisper, “ Kate!” 

The child waved his hand to his escort, 
who, dividing, lined each side of the road, 
with all the ragged bravery of irregular cavalry. 
The mail-carriage halted, and Kate, crum- 
pled, dusty, disheveled from her long jour- 
ney, and red-eyed from lack of sleep, drew 
back the shutters of the palanquin-like car- 
riage, and stepped dazed into the road. Her 
numbed limbs would have doubled under her, 
but Tarvin, leaping from the barouche, caught 
her to him, regardless of the escort and of the 
calm-eyed child in the golden drapery, who 
was shouting, “ Kate! Kate!” 

“Run along home, bub,” said Tarvin. 
“ Well, Kate?” 

But Kate had only her tears for him and a 
gasping “You! You! You /” 


IX. 


Tears stood again in Kate’s eyes as she 
uncoiled her hair before the mirror in the room 
Mrs. Estes had prepared against her coming — 
tears of vexation. It was an old story with her 
that the world wants nothing done for it, and 
visits with displeasure those who must prod up 
itslazy content. But in landing at Bombay she 
had supposed herself at the end of outside hin- 
drances and obstacles; what was now to come 
would belong to the wholesome difficulties of 
real work. And here was Nick! 

She had made the journey from Topaz in a 
long mood of exaltation. She was launched; 
it made her giddy and happy, like the boy’s 
first taste of the life of men. She was free at 
last. No one could stop her. Nothing could 
keep her from the life to which she had prom- 
ised herself. A little moment and she might 
stretch forth her hand and lay it fast upon her 
work. A few days and she should stoop eye to 
eye above the pain that had called to heracross 
seas. In her dreams piteous hands of women 
were raised in prayer to her, and moist, sick 
palms were laid in hers. The steady urge of the 
ship was too slow for her; she counted the 


throbs of the screw. Standing far in the prow, 
with wind-blown hair, straining her eyes to- 
ward India, her spirit went longingly forth 
toward those to whom she was going ; and her 
life seemed to release itself from her, and sped 
far, far over the waves, until it reached them 
and gave itself to them. For a moment, as 
she set foot on land, she trembled with a re- 
vulsion of feeling. She drew near her work ; 
but was it for her? This old fear, which 
had gone doubtfully with her purpose from 
the beginning, she put behind her with a 
stern refusal to question there. She was for 
so much of her work as Heaven would let 
her do; and she went forward with a new, 
strong, humble impulse of devotion filling and 
uplifting her. 

It was in this mood that she stepped out of 
the coach at Rhatore into Tarvin’s arms. 

She did justice to the kindness that had 
brought him over all these leagues, but she 
heartily wished that he had not come. The 
existence of a man who loved her, and for 
whom she could do nothing, was a sad and 
troubling fact enough fourteen thousand miles 
away. Face to face with it, alone in India, it 
enlarged itself unbearably, and thrust itself be- 
tween her and all her hopes of bringing serious 
help to others. Love literally did not seem to 
her the most important thing in the world at 
that moment, and something else did ; but that 
did n’t make Nick’s trouble unimportant, or 
prevent it, while she braided her hair, from 
getting in the way of her thoughts. On the 
morrow she was to enter upon the life which 
she meant should be a help to those whom it 
could reach, and here she was thinking of 
Nicholas Tarvin. 

It was because she foresaw that she would 
keep on thinking of him that she wished him 
away. He was the tourist wandering about 
behind the devotee in the cathedral at prayers; 
he was the other thought. In his person he 
represented and symbolized the life she had 
left behind; much worse, he represented a pain 
she could not heal. It was not with the haunt- 
ing figure of love attendant that one carried 
out large purposes. Nor was it with a divided 
mind that men conquered cities. The intent 
with which she was aflame needed all of her. 
She could not divide herself even with Nick. 
And yet it was good of him to come, and like 
him. She knew that he had not come merely 
in pursuit of a selfish hope; it was as he had 
said—he could n’t sleep nights, knowing what 
might befall her. That was really good of 
him. 

Mrs. Estes had invited Tarvin to breakfast 
the day before, when Kate was not expected ; 
but Tarvin was not the man to decline an in- 
vitation at the last moment on that account, 











and he faced Kate across the breakfast-table 
next morning witha smile which evoked an un- 
willing smile from her. In spite of a sleepless 
night she was looking very fresh and pretty 
in the white muslin frock which had replaced 
her traveling-dress, and when he found himself 
alone with her after breakfast on the veranda 
(Mrs. Estes having gone to look after themorn- 
ing affairs of a housekeeper, and Estes having 
betaken himself to his mission-school, inside 
the city walls), he began to make her his com- 
pliments upon the cool white, unknown to the 
West. But Kate stopped him. 

“ Nick,” she said, facing him, “ will you do 
something for me?” 

Seeing her much in earnest, Tarvin attempted 
the parry humorous; but she broke in: 

“No; it is something I want very much, 
Nick. Will you do it for me?” 

“ Is there anything I would n’t do for you ?” 
he asked seriously. 

“T don’t know; this, perhaps. 
must do it.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Go away.” 

He shook his head. 

“ But you must.” 

“ Listen, Kate,” said Tarvin, thrusting his 
hands deep into the big pockets of his white 
coat. “I can’t. Youdon’tknow the place you’ve 
come to. Ask me the same question a week 
hence. I won’t agree to go. But I ’ll agree 
to talk it over with you then.” 

“T know now everything that counts,” she 
answered. “I want to do what I’ve come here 
for. I sha’n’t be able to do it if you stay. You 
understand, don’t you, Nick? Nothing can 
change that.” 

“Yes, itcan. Zcan. I ’ll behave.” 

“You need n’t tell me you ’ll be kind. I 
know it. But even you can’t be kind enough to 
help hindering me. Believe that, now, Nick,and 
go. Itis n’t that I want you to go, you know.” 

“Oh!” observed Tarvin, with a smile. 

“ Well—you know what I mean,” returned 
Kate, her face unrelaxed. 

“Yes; I know. But if I’m good it won’t 
matter. I know that too. You ’ll see,” he said 
gently. “Awful journey, is n’t it?” 

“ You promised me not to take it.” 

“T did n’t take it,” returned Tarvin, smil- 
ing, and spreading a seat for her in the ham- 
mock, while he took one of the deep veranda 
chairs himself. He crossed his legs and fixed 
the white pith helmet he had lately adopted 
on his knee. “I came round the other way 
on purpose.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Kate, drop- 
ping tentatively into the hammock. 

“San Francisco and Yokohama, of course. 
You told me not to follow you.” 


But you 
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“ Nick /” She gathered into the single syl- 
lable the reproach and reproof, the liking and 
despair, with which the least and the greatest 
of his audacities alike affected her. 

Tarvin had nothing to say for once, and in 
the pause that fell she had time to reassure 
herself of her abhorrence of his presence here, 
and time to still the impulse of pride, which 
told her that it was good to be followed over half 
the earth’s girdle for love, and the impulse of 
admiration for that fine devotion — time, above 
all,—for this was worst and most shameful,— to 
scorn the sense of loneliness and far-awayness 
that came rolling in on her out of the desert 
like a cloud, and made the protecting and home- 
like presence of the man she had known in 
the other life seem for a moment sweet and 
desirable. 

“ Come, Kate, you did n’t expect me to stay 
at home, and let you find your way out here 
to take the chances of this old sand-heap, did 
you? It would be a cold day when I let you 
come to Gokral Seetarun all by your lone, 
little girl—freezing cold, I ’ve thought since 
I ’ve been here, and seen what sort of camp 
it is.” 

“Why did n’t you tell me you were com- 
ing ?” 

“ You did n’t seem particularly interested in 
what I did, when I last saw you.” 

“Nick! I did n’t want you to come here, 
and I had to come myself.” 

“ Well, you ’ve come. I hope you 'Il like 
it,” said he, grimly. 

“Ts it so bad?” she asked. 
shall mind.” 

“Bad! Do you remember Mastodon ?” 

Mastodon was one of those Western towns 
which have their future behind them —a city 
without an inhabitant, abandoned and deso- 
late. 

“Take Mastodon for deadness, and fill it 
with ten Leadvilles for wickedness,— Lead- 
ville the first year.—and you ’ve got a tenth 
of it.” 

He went on to offer her an exposition of the 
history, politics, and society of Gokral Seeta- 
run, from his own point of view, dealing with 
the dead East from the standpoint of the liv- 
ing West, and dealing with it vividly. It was 
a burning theme, and it was a happiness to him 
to have a listener who could understand his 
attitude, even if she could not entirely sympa- 
thize with it. His tone besought her to laugh 
at it with him a little, if only a little, and 
Kate consented to laugh; but she said it all 
seemed to her more mournful than amusing. 

Tarvin could agree to this readily enough, 
but he told her that he laughed to avoid weep- 
ing. It made him tired to see the fixedness, 
the apathy, and lifelessness of this rich and 


“ Not that I 
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populous world, which should be up and stir- 
ring by rights — trading, organizing, invent- 
ing, building new towns, making the old ones 
keep up with the procession, laying new rail- 
roads, going in for fresh enterprises, and keep- 
ing things humming. 

“ They ’ve got resources enough,” he said. 
“Tt is n’t as if they had the excuse that the 
country’s poor. It’sa good country. Movethe 
population of a lively Colorado town to Rha- 
tore, set upa good local paper, organize a board 
of trade, and let the world know what there is 
here, and we’d have a boom in six months that 
would shake the empire. But what’s the use ? 
They ’re dead. They ’re mummies. They ’re 
wooden images. ‘There is n’t enough real, 
old-fashioned downright rustle and razzle-daz- 
zle and ‘git up and git’ in Gokral Seetarun to 
run a milk-cart.” 

“Yes, yes” ; she murmured, half to herself, 
with illumined eyes. “It ’s for that I ’ve 
come.” 

“ How’s that ?” 

“ Because they are of like us,” she an- 
swered, turning her lustrous face on him. “ If 
they were clever, if they were wise, what could 
we do for them? It is because they are lost, 
stumbling, foolish creatures that they need 
us.” She heaved a deep sigh. “It is good to 
be here.” 

“It’s good to have you,” said Tarvin. 

She started. 

“ Don’t say such things any more, please, 
Nick,” she said. 

“ Oh, well!” he groaned. 

“ But it’s this way, Nick,” she said earnestly, 
but kindly. “I don’t belong to such things 
any more—not even to the possibility of 
them. Think of me as a nun. Think of me 
as having renounced all such happiness, and 
all other kinds of happiness but my work.” 

“H’m. May I smoke?” At her nod he 
lighted a cigar. “I’m glad I’m here for the 
ceremony.” 

“ What ceremony ?” she asked. 

“Seeing you take the veil. But you won’t 
take it.” 

“Why not?” 

He grumbled inarticulately over his cigar a 
moment. Then he looked up. “ Because I’ve 
got big wealth that says you won’t. I know 
you, I know Rhatore, and I know —” 

“What? Who?” 

“ Myself,” he said, looking up. 

She clasped her hands in her lap. “ Nick,” 
she said, leaning toward him, “ you know I 
like you. I like you too well to let you go 
on thinking — You talk of not being able to 
sleep. Hlow do you suppose I can sleep with 
the thought always by me that you are laying 
up a pain and disappointment for yourself — 
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one that I can’t help, unless I can help it by 
begging you to go away now. I do beg it. 
Please go!” 

Tarvin pulled at his cigar musingly for some 
seconds. “ Dear girl, I’m not afraid.” 

She sighed, and turned her face away toward 
the desert. “I wish you were,” she said 
hopelessly. 

“Fear is not for legislators,” he retorted 
oracularly. 

She turned back to him with a sudden mo- 
tion. “ Legislators! O Nick, are you—” 

“ I’m afraid I am —by a majority of 1518.” 
He handed her the cable-despatch. 

“ Poor father!” 

“ Well, I don’t know.” 

“Oh! Well, I congratulate you, of course.” 

“ Thanks.” 

“ But I’m not sure it will be a good thing 
for you.” 

“Yes; that’s the way it had struck me. If 
I spend my whole term out here, like as not 
my constituents won’t be in a mood to advance 
my political career when I get back.” 

“ All the more reason —” 

“No; the more reason for fixing the real 
thing first. I can make myself solid in politics 
any time. But there is n’t but one time to make 
myself solid with you, Kate. It’s here. It’s 
now.” Herose and bent over her. “ Do you 
think I can postpone that, dear? I can adjourn 
it from day to day, and I do cheerfully, and 
you sha’n’t hear any more of it until you ’re 
ready to. But you like me, Kate. I know that. 
And I — well, I like you. There is n’t but one 
end to that sort of thing.” He took her hand. 
“ Good-by. I’ll come and take you for a look 
at the city to-morrow.” 

Kate gazed long after his retreating figure, 
and then took herself into the house, where a 
warm, healthful chat with Mrs. Estes, chiefly 
about the children at Bangor, helped her to a 
sane view of the situation she must face with 
the reappearance of Tarvin. She saw that he 
meant to stay, and if she did n’t mean to go, it 
was for her to find the brave way of adjusting 
the fact to her hopes. His perversity compli- 
cated an undertaking which she had never ex- 
pected to find simple in itself ; and it was finally 
only because she trusted all that he said im- 
plicitly that she was able to stay herself upon 
his promise to“ behave.” Liberally interpreted, 
this really meant much from Tarvin; perhaps 
it meant all that she need ask. 

When all was said, there remained the im- 
pulse to flight; but she was ashamed to find, 
when he came in the morning, that a formid- 
able pang of homesickness drew her toward 
him, and made his definite and cheerful pres- 
ence a welcome sight. Mrs. Estes had been 
kind. The two women had made friends, and 
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found each other’s hearts with instant sym- 
pathy. But a home face was different, and 
perhaps Nick’s was even more different. At 
all events, she willingly let him carry out his 
plan of showing her the city. 

In their walk about it Tarvin did not spare 
her the advantage of his ten days’ residence in 
Rhatore preceding her coming ; he made him- 
self her guide, and stood on rocks overlooking 
things, and spouted his second-hand history 
with an assurance that the oldest Political Resi- 
dent might have envied. He was interested in 
the problems of the state, if not responsible for 
their solution. Was he not a member of a gov- 
erning body? His ceaseless and fruitful cu- 
riosity about all new things had furnished him, 
in ten days, with much learning about Rhatore 
and Gokral Seetarun, enabling him to show to 
Kate, with eyes scarcely less fresh than her 
own, the wonders of the narrow, sand-choked 
streets, where the footfalls of camels and men 
alike fell dead. They lingered by the royal 
menagerie of starved tigers, and the cages of 
the two tame hunting-leopards, hooded like 
hawks, that slept, and yawned, and scratched 
on their two bedsteads by the main gate of the 
city; and he showed her the ponderous door 
of the great gate itself, studded with foot-long 
spikes against the attacks of that living batter- 
ing-ram, the elephant. He led her through the 
long lines of dark shops planted in and among 
the ruins of palaces, whose builders had been 
long since forgotten, and about the straggling 
barracks, past knots of fantastically attired sol- 
diers, who hung their day’s marketing from the 
muzzle of the Brown Bess or flint-lock; and 
then he showed her the mausoleum of the kings 
of Gokral Seetarun, under the shadow of the 
great temple where the children of the sun and 
moon went to worship, and where the smooth, 
black stone bull glared across the main square 
at the cheap bronze statue of Colonel Nolan’s 
predecessor —an offensively energetic and very 
plain Yorkshireman. Lastly, theyfound beyond 
the walls the clamoring caravansary of traders 
by the gateway of the Three Gods, whence 
the caravans of camels filed out with their bur- 
dens of glistening rock-salt for the railroad, and 
where by day and by night cloaked and jaw- 
bound riders of the desert, speaking a tongue 
that none could understand, rode in from God 
knows what fastness beyond the white hillocks 
of Jeysulmir. 

As they went along, Tarvin asked her about 
Topaz. How had she left it? How was the 
dear old town looking? Kate said she had 
left it only three days after his departure. 

“Three days! Three days is a long time in 
the life of a growing town.” 

Kate smiled. “I did n’t see any changes,” 
she said. 
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“No? Peters was talking about breaking 
ground for his new brick saloon on G street 
the day after I left; Parsons was getting in a 
new dynamo for the city’s electric-light plant ; 
they were just getting to work on the grading 
of Massachusetts Avenue, and they had planted 
the first tree in my twenty-acre plot. Kearney, 
the druggist, was putting in a plate-glass win- 
dow, and I should n’t wonder if Maxim had 
got his new post-office boxes from Meriden be- 
fore you left. Did n’t you notice ?” 

Kate shook her head. “I was thinktng of 
something else just then.” 

“Pshaw! Id like to know. But no matter. 
I suppose it zs asking too much to expect a 
woman to play her own hand, and keep the 
run of improvements in the town,” he mused. 
“Women are n’t built that way. And yet I 
used to run a political canvass and a business 
or two, and something else in that town.” 
He glanced humorously at Kate, who lifted a 
warning hand. “ Forbidden subject? All right. 
I will be good. But they had to get up early 
in the morning to do anything to it without 
letting me into it. What did your father and 
mother say at the last ?” 

“ Don’t speak of that,” begged Kate. 

“ Well, I won't.” 

“T wake up at night, and think of mother. 
It ’s dreadful. At the last I suppose I should 
have stayed behind and shirked if some one 
had said the right word—or the wrong one 
—as I got on board the train, and waved my 
handkerchief to them.” 

“Good heaven! Why did n’t I stay!” he 
groaned. 

“ You could n’t have said it, Nick,” she told 
him quietly. 

“You mean your father could. Of course 
he could, and if he had happened to be some 
one else he would. When I think of that I 
want to—!” 

“ Don’t say anything against father, please,” 
she said, with a tightening of the lips. 

“© dear child!” he murmured contritely, 
“| did n’t mean that. But I have to say some- 
think against somebody. Give me somebody 
to curse, and I ’ll be quiet.” . 

“ Nick!” 

“ Well, I ’m not a block of wood,” he 
growled. 

“ No; you are only a very foolish man.” 

Tarvin smiled. “ Now you ’re shouting.” 

She asked him about the Maharaj Kunwar 
to change the subject, and Tarvin told her that 
he was a little brick. But he added that the 
society of Rhatore was n’t all as good. 

“ You ought to see Sitabhai!” 

He went on to tell her about the Mahara- 
jah and the people of the palace with whom 
she would come in contact. They talked of 
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the strange mingling of impassiveness and 
childishness in the people, which had already 
impressed Kate, and spoke of their primitive 
passions and simple ideas—simple as the mas- 
sive strength of the Orient is simple. 

“ They are n’t what we should call cultured. 
They don’t know Ibsen a little bit, and they 
don’t go in for Tolstoi for sour apples,” said 
‘Tarvin, who did not read three newspapers a 
day at Topaz for nothing. “ If they really knew 
the modern young woman, I suppose her life 
would n’t be worth an hour’s purchase. But 
they ’ve got some rattling good old-fashioned 
ideas, all the same —the sort I used to hear 
once upon a time at my dear old mother’s 
knee, away back in the State of Maine. Mother 
believed in marriage, you know; and that ’s 
where she agreed with me and with the fine 
old-style natives of India. The venerable, ram- 
shackle, tumble-down institution of matrimony 
is still in use here, you know.” 

“ But I never said I sympathized with Nora, 
Nick,” exclaimed Kate, leaping all the chasms 
of connection. 

“ Well, then, that’s where you are solid with 
the Indian Empire. The ‘Doll’s House’ 
glanced right off this blessed old-timey coun- 
try. You would n’t know where it had been 
hit.” 

“ But I don’t agree with all yourideas either,” 
she felt bound to add. 

“ T can think of one,” retorted Tarvin, with 
a shrewd smile. “ But Ill convert you to my 
views there.” 

Kate stopped short in the street along which 
they were walking. “I trusted you, Nick!” 
she said reproachfully. 

He stopped, and gazed ruefully at her for a 
moment,' “O Lord!” he groaned. “I trusted 
myself! But | ’m always thinking of it. What 
can you expect ? But I tell you what, Kate, 
this shall be the end — last, final, ultimate. 
I’m done. From this out I’m a reformed man. 
I don’t promise not to think, and I ’ll have to 
go on feeling, just the same, but I ’ll be quiet. 


Shake on it.” He offered his hand, and Kate 
took it. 

They walked on for some moments in si- 
lence until Tarvin said mournfully, “ You 
did n’t see Heckler just before you came away, 
did you?” 

She shook her head. 

“No; Jim and you never did get along 
much together. But I wish I knew what he’s 
thinking about me. Did n’t hear any rumor, 
any report, going around about what had be- 
come of me, I suppose ? ” 

“ They thought in town that you had gone 
to San Francisco to see some of the Western 
directors of the Colorado and California Cen- 
tral, I think. They thought that because the 
conductor of yourtrain brought back word that 
you said you were going to Alaska, and they 
did n’t believe that. I wish you had a better 
reputation for truth-telling at Topaz, Nick.” 

“So do I, Kate; so do I,” exclaimed Tar- 
vin heartily. “ Butif I had, how would I ever 
get the right thing believed ? That’s just what 
I wanted them to think—that I was looking 
after their interests. But where would I be if 
I had sent that story back ? They would have 
had me working a land-grab in Chile before 
night. That reminds me—don’t mention that 
I ’m here in writing home, please. Perhaps 
they ’ll figure that out, too, by the rule of con- 
traries, if I give them the chance. But I don’t 
want to give them the chance.” 

“T ’m not likely to mention it,” said Kate, 
flushing. 

A moment later she recurred to thesubject of 
hermother. Inthe yearning for home that came 
upon her anew in the midst of all the strangeness 
through .which .Tarvin was taking her, the 
thought of her mother, patient, alone, looking 
forsome word from her, hurt her as if forthe first 
time. The memory was for the moment intoler- 
able to her; but when Tarvin asked her why she 
had come at allif she felt that way, she answered 
with the courage of better moments: “ Why 
do men go to war?” 


(To be continued.) 
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ANDREA DEL SARTO. 


L44—T is a little amusing to see how, 

‘ of all the painters of his time, 

Andrea del Sarto—z.¢., Andrea 

the son of the tailor—should 

aay, have left for us the most traces 

—=s of his genealogy, with the ex- 
ception of Michelangelo and Titian, who were 


of noble families. His great- -grandfather was 
an agricultural laborer, his grandfather a linen- 
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weaver, and his father a tailor. He was ap- 
prenticed when he was seven to a goldsmith, 
and at that tender age he would have found 
the mechanical occupation uninteresting even 
if he had not had a more decided bent for de- 
sign, his precocity in which led to his being 
transferred to the studio of an indifferent 
painter, Giovanni Barile. Under Barile’s in- 
struction he remained till 1498, when he was 
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recommended by his master as a competent 
assistant to Piero de’ Medici, who employed 
him for a period of which we have no positive 
indication, giving him time for study of the 
classical work of the day, that of Masaccio, 
Leonardo, and Michelangelo. At that time it 
seems to have been the general practice of the 
young painters to study the works at the Car- 
mine and those in the Papal hall of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, where the Cartoons were kept; and 
from the work of Leonardo and Michelangelo 
Andrea learned a breadth of treatment which 
is one of his most notable traits. With Francia 
Bigio, who was one of the fellow-students who 
met there, he contracted an intimacy which led 
to their taking quarters together and working 
more or lessin company. Bigio was the pupil 
of Mariotto Albertinelli, who, with his co-worker 
Fra Bartolommeo, seems to have exercised an 
early influence on Andrea (who was at all pe- 
riods of his life much influenced by those about 
him), and it is possibly to their example that the 
partnership between Bigio and Andrea was due. 

All visitors to Florence know the frescos in 
the court of the convent of the Servi, which 
closes the Piazza of the Annunciata on the 
north. These are works of the period when An- 
drea was the companion of Bigio, and for them 
we have to thank the able enlistment of the 
rivalries of young ambitions, the friars having, 
on account of their want of means, the habit 
of employing the minor talents of the time. Fra 
Mariano, the sacristan, suggested to Andrea 
that it would be for his worldly advantage to 
have his work seen and known under the aus- 
pices of the convent, and at the same time in- 
sinuating a dose of personal rivalry with the 
compeers of the painter, succeeded in getting 
on very favorable terms a contract for the three 
frescos, “ Saint Philip sharing his cloak with 
the leper,” “ Saint Philip cursing the gamblers,” 
and “Saint Philip restoring the girl possessed 
of a devil.” These were followed by two other 
Saint Philip subjects, and these established An- 
drea in the reputation of being one of the ablest 
painters of the day. They were all painted be- 
fore he was twenty-three. To be near his work 
he took quarters with Bigio at the Sapienza, a 
block of buildings near the convent of the Servi, 
and here he was much in the society of Sanso- 
vino, with whom and other artistic and literary 
spirits he took part in the proceedings of asocial 
and jovial club called “The Company of the 
Kettle.” This society was organized on a large 
scale of conviviality, if we may judge from the 
rule that every member was allowed to invite 
four guests, while the members were expected 
to bring to the meetings every one his own 
dish, a fine being imposed on him who brought 
one which duplicated his neighbor’s. The Bo- 
hemian element seems already to have taken the 
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place of the old religious feeling in the craft, 
for in this club and others which were formed 
in imitation of it there was more ricting than 
prayer. 

While it is idle to assert that to succeed in 
the religious vein, that of Fra Angelico and 
Giotto, a painter must be a devout and pious 
man, it is not to be disputed that the religious 
temperament and a high standard of moral- 
ity develop a loftier ideal, and that the pure 
and single-minded life which they -produce 
brings out a greater intensity in any work and 
a more complete devotion to the higher aims 
of art, with less ostentation and vulgarity, and 
almost certainly a more impersonal and purer 
general tendency. Grave and direct purpose 
in painting, as in any other occupation, imparts 
a definite quality to the production ; while the 
pleasure-loving and self-indulgent nature is be- 
trayed in the works of Andrea, though nothing 
vicious or sensual can be charged to them. He 
became prosperous, and even before he could 
complete his contract with the Servi, he was 
overwhelmed with orders. His pictures had 
been hitherto mainly, if not altogether, in fresco, 
but in the course of the two or three years fol- 
lowing 1510 he became distinguished for his 
success in oils. The romantic event of his life 
took place soon after his adoption of the new 
medium, which, being more adapted to the pri- 
vate commissions which he probably received 
in abundance, was more profitable than the con- 
vent commissions of the Servi. He was in love 
with the handsome Lucretia Recanati, the 
widow of a hatter in the Via San Gallo, whose 
character we know was such as to stimulate his 
worldliness, and after his marriage with the 
widow in 1513 he devoted himself, according 
to the traditions, to money-making. She was 
beautiful, and according to Vasari, who, being 
a pupil of Andrea, suffered from her real or 
asserted infirmities, was so tyrannical and med- 
dling that she drove his apprentices out of the 
house by her temper. Vasari gives her a bad 
character, but nothing remains to show the 
foundation of the charge. 

Andrea was one of the artists who produced 
the model of the fagade of the Duomo of Flor- 
ence at the time of the visit of Leo X. This 
model was afterward allowed to go to ruin, to 
the regret of the time, which regarded its classi- 
cal style as worthy of perpetuation in stone. As 
it was produced by Andrea and Sansovino 
jointly, we do not know with what part in it 
the former is to be credited. The masterly 
knowledge of perspective shown in some of his 
frescos would suggest, however, such a know- 
ledge of architecture as most of the painters 
of the period possessed. Andrea’s skill in con- 
triving spectacular displays was put to use in 
the funeral ceremonies of Giuliano de’ Medici 
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in 1516, and in the following year we find him 
at work again at the “Scalzo,” the convent 
which had drawn Andrea away from the Servi 
by higher pay. At about the same time he was 
painting the Virgin and Child, St. Francis and 
St. John the Evangelist with angels, now in 
the Uffizi. About this time the attention of 
Francis I. of France was drawn to the works 
of Andrea by a picture of a dead Christ mourned 
by three angels which was sent to France, the 
result of which was a call to the court of 
Francis, which he accepted, going thither in 
1518. His success was great, and he was in the 
full enjoyment of the royal favor until his wife, 
tired of her solitude in Florence, a condition 
which does not chime with Vasari’s accusations 
of weak morality, prevailed on him by her en- 
treaties to return to Florence. Having ob- 
tained the permission of the king, and being 
commissioned to make purchases of pictures 
for the royal account, the money for which was 
intrusted to him, he returned to his home and 
spent his own and the king’s money in build- 
ing himself a house, so that he was unable to 
return to France, and in 1520 he was at work 
again for the Scalzo, where he painted until 
1523. When the plague appeared in Florence 
in 1524, he went to Mugello, where he painted 
several pictures for the nunnery there. He 
returned to Florence in the autumn, and re- 
mained there, so far as we know, throughout 
the rest of his life, occupied mostly in painting 
altarpieces. He died on the 22d of January, 
15 


31. 

The artof Andrea approaches more the mod- 
ern motive than that of any of his contempo- 
raries, and the quality of pictorial effect, which 
he had learned from Da Vinci, was carried by 


NOTE BY TIMOTHY COLE ON THE “ST. AGNES” 


“THE “St. Agnes” by Andrea del Sarto in the 

Duomo at Pisa is one of the sweetest and most 
refined subjects by him that I know of. It is in excel- 
lent preservation, and hangs on the last pillar on the 
right of the nave as you face the highaltar. Itis painted 
on wood, and measures 4 feet 11 inches high by 3 feet 
5 inches wide. It is very pleasant and harmonious in 
coloring. The robe about the shoulders is of a reddish- 
salmon color, of a florid yet soft and charming hue. 
This is offset by the lovely landscape background, 
which is, in general tone, of a cool gray-blue, soft and 
flowing in treatment. The lower robe about the knees 
is of a warm purplish-gray —a delightful cool, creamy 
tone in the high lights, becoming of a plum color in 
the middle tints and of a stronger and more decided 
purple in the darker shades. The robe over the seat is 
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him, if in a somewhat meretricious way, further 
than it was by any of his immediate successors. 
His color, while never of the grand Venetian 
type, was harmonious and more varied than 
that of any of his rivals. It was of a nature to 
attract the popular approbation and that of par- 
tially educated lovers of art. In his design he 
caught something from all the masters, now 
from Michelangelo, now from Da Vinci, and 
now from Ghirlandaio; his versatility and facil- 
ity were extraordinary, and though his art be- 
longs distinctly to the decline, it is, like all first 
fruits of the over-cultivation of the sensuous 
qualities, more attractive than severer classical 
work. Spiritual elevation is no longer present 
in art at that time ; intellectual dignity appears 
in some later painters to such a degree that it 
almost simulates the loftiness of the purist paint- 
ers; but neither the one quality nor the other 
belonged to Andrea, whose gifts were almost 
entirely technical. He brought fresco to its 
highest perfection in the qualities of execution 
and sweetness of color, and his work in oils is 
surprising in its ease and certainty of touch. 
The traditions of art were so confirmed in that 
day that he had no need to develop great origi- 
nality of design, for the greater masters of that 
quality had left him ample material. Original- 
ity was not then looked on as now, the adoption 
of a design due to an earlier master being the 
constant practice of even the greatest painters. 
What had been done was the common property 
of the art, and Raphael’s “ Sposalizio ” was not 
the worse thought of for its having been taken 
almost bodily from that of his master, Perugino. 
If the art of Andrea can properly be called re- 
ligious art, it is the latest in the Florentine school 
that we can accept under this designation. 


W. J. Stillman. 
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of a dark, rich lustrous blue. The sleeve of the arm that 
holds the palm is of a soft neutral green. The head- 
dress is white, lower in tone than the high lights of the 
flesh. The flesh-tints are mellow and soft. The ex- 
pression of the face is subtle and refined. It is so highly 
wrought, and delicate and sweet, that very little would 
coarsen and vulgarize it. I have not been able to do 
more than suggest its charming quality. 

St. Agnes was a Roman maiden, and suffered mar- 
tyrdom at an early age, by the sword, because of her 
profession of Christianity, A. D. 304. Her followers 
were used to assemble at her tomb for devotion, and 
there one day she appeared to them with a lamb by 
her side, and told them of her perfect happiness and 
glory. She holds, therefore, the palm of the martyr, 
and her emblem is the lamb. 





INDIAN SCOUTS WATCHING CUSTER'S ADVANCE. 


CUSTER’S LAST BATTLE. 


BY ONE OF HIS TROOP COMMANDERS. 


. Z|N the 16th of April, 1876, at 
y-| McComb City, Missouri, I re- 
ceived orders to report my 


troop (“K,” 7th Cavalry) to 
the Commanding General of 
the Department of Dakota, 
at St. Paul, Minnesota. At 
the latter place about twenty-five recruits 
fresh from civil life joined the troop, and we 
were ordered to proceed to Fort Abraham Lin- 
coin, Dakota, where the Yellowstone Expe- 
dition was being organized. This expedition 
consisted of the 7th United States Cavalry, 
commanded by General George A. Custer, 28 
officers and about 700 men; two companies of 
the 17th United States Infantry, and one com- 
pany of the 6th United States Infantry, 8 offi- 
cers and 135 men; one platoon of Gatling 
guns, 2 officers and 32 men (of the zoth United 
States Infantry); and 40 “ Ree” Indian scouts. 
The expeditionary forces were commanded 
by Brigadier-General Alfred H. Terry, the De- 
partment Commander, who with his staff ar- 
rived several days prior to our departure. 
On the 17th day of May, at 5 a.M., the 
“ general”! was sounded, the wagons were 
packed and sent to the Quartermaster, and by 
1 The signal to take down tents and break camp. 
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six o’clock the wagon-train was on the road es- 
corted by the infantry. By seven o’clock the 
7th Cavalry was marching in column of platoon 
around the parade-ground of. Fort. Lincoln, 
headed by the band playing “ Garry Owen,” the 
Seventh’s.battle tune, first used when the regi- 
ment charged at the battle of Washita. The col- 
umn was halted and dismounted just outside the 
garrison. The officers and married men were 
permitted to leave the ranks to say “ good-by ” 
to their families. General Terry, knowing the 
anxiety of the ladies, had assented to, or ordered, 
this demonstration, in order to allay their fears 
and satisfy them, by the formidable appearance 
we made, that we were able to cope with any 
enemy that we might expect to meet. Not 
many came out to witness the pageant, but 
many tear-filled eyes looked from the windows. 

During this halt the wagon-train was assem- 
bled on the plateau west of the post and 
formed in column of fours. When it started 
off the “assembly” was sounded and absentees 
joined theircommands. The signals“ Mount” 
and “ Forward ” were sounded, and the regi- 
ment marched away, the band playing “ The 
girl I left behind me.” 

The 7th Cavalry was divided into two col- 
umns, designated right and left wings, com- 
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manded by Major Marcus A. Reno and 
Captain F. W. Benteen. Each wing was sub- 
divided into two battalions of three troops each. 
After the first day the following was the habit- 
ual order of march: one battalion was advance- 
guard, one was rear-guard, and one marched 
on each flank of the train. General Custer, 
with one troop of the advance-guard, went 
ahead and selected the route for the train and 
the camping-places at the end of the day’s 
march. The other two troops of the advance- 
guard reported at headquarters for pioneer or 
fatigue duty, to build bridges and creek cross- 
ings. The rear-guard kept behind everything ; 
when it came up to a wagon stalled in the 
mite, it helped to put the wagon forward. The 
battalions on the flanks were to keep within 
five hundred yards of the trail and not to get 
more than half a mile in advance or rear of the 
train. To avoid dismounting any oftener than 
necessary, the march was conducted as follows: 
one troop marched until about half a mile in 
advance of the train, when it was dismounted, 
the horses unbitted and allowed to graze until 
the train had passed and was about half a mile 
in advance of it, when it took up the march 
again; each of the other two troops would 
conduct their march in the same manner, so 
that two troops would be alongside the train 
all the time. Ifthe country was much broken, 
a half dozen flankers were thrown out to guard 
against surprise. The flankers regulated their 
march so as to keep abreast of their troop. The 
pack-animals and beef herd were driven along- 
side the train by the packers and herders. 
One wagon was assigned to each troop, and 
transported five days’ rations and forage and 
the mess kit of the troop; also the mess kit, 
tents, and baggage of the troop officers and ten 
days’ supplies for the officers’ mess. The men 
were armed with the carbine and revolver; no 
one, not even the officer of the day, carried the 
saber. Each troop horse carried, in addition to 
the rider, between eighty and ninety pounds. 
This additional weight included all equipments 
and about one hundred rounds of ammunition, 
The wagon-train consisted in all of about one 
hundred and fifty wheeled vehicles. In it were 
carried thirty days’ supplies of forage and ra- 
tions (excepting beef), and two hundred rounds 
of ammunition per man. The two-horse wag- 
ons, hired by contract, carried from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand pounds. The six-mule 
government wagons carried from three to five 
thousand pounds, depending on the size and 
condition of the mules. The Gatling guns were 
each hauled by four condemned cavalry horses 
and marched in advance of the train. Two 
light wagons, loaded with axes; shovels, pick- 
axes and some pine boards and scantling, suf- 
ficient for a short bridge, accompanied the 
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“pioneer” troops. The “crossings,” as they 
are termed, were often very tedious and would 
frequently delay the train several hours. Dur- 
ing this time the cavalry horses were unbitted 
and grazed, the men holding the reins. Those 
men not on duty at the crossing slept, or col- 
lected in groups to spin yarns and take a whiff 
at their “ dingy dudeens.” The officers usually 
collected near the crossing to watch progress, 
and passed the time in conversation and playing 
practical jokes. About noon the “strikers,” who 
carried the haversacks, were called, and the dif- 
ferent messes had their luncheon, sometimes 
separately, sometimes clubbing together. When 
the haversacks were opened, the horses usually 
stopped grazing and put their noses near their 
riders’ faces and asked very plainly to share the 
hardtack ;. if their polite request did not re- 
ceive attention they would paw the ground, 
or even strike their riders. The old soldier was 
generally willing to share with his beast. 

The length of the day’s march, varying from 
ten to forty miles, was determined in a great 
measure by the difficulties or obstacles encoun- 
tered, by wood, water, and grass, and by the 
distance in advance where such advantages were 
likely to be found. If, about two or three o’clock 
in the afternoon, a column of smoke was seen 
in the direction of the trail and a mile or two in 
advance, it was a pretty sure indication that 
a camp had been selected. The cavalry, ex- 
cepting the rear-guard, would then cut loose 
from the train and go directly to camp. The 
rear-guard would send details to collect fuel 
and unpack their wagons. The adjutant showed 
the wing commanders the general direction 
their lines of tents were to run, and the latter 
then directed the battalion or troop command- 
ers to their camping-places. Generally one 
flank of each line would rest near the creek. 
The general form of the camp was that of a 
parallelogram. The wings camped on the long 
sides facing each other, and the headquarters 
and guard were located at one end nearest to 
the creek ; the wagon-train was parked to close 
the other end and was guarded by the infantry 
battalion. The troops, as they arrived at their 
places, were formed in line, facing inward, dis- 
mounted, unsaddled, and, if the weather was 
hot and the sun shining, the men rubbed the 
horses’ backs until dry. After this the horses 
were sent to water and put out to graze, with 
side-lines and lariats, under charge of the sta- 
ble guard, consisting of one non-commissioned 
officer and three or six privates. The men of 
the troop then collected fuel, sometimes wood, 
often a mile or more distant from the camp; 
sometimes “ buffalo chips.” The main guard, 
consisting, usually, of four or five non-commis- 
sioned officers and twelve or fifteen privates, 
reported mounted at headquarters, and were 
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MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE A. CUSTER. 

(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.) 
directed to take posts on prominent points over- 
looking the camp and surrounding country, to 
guard against surprise. Each post consisted 
of one non-commissioned officer and three pri- 
vates. The officer of the day, in addition to his 
ordinary duties in camp, had charge of the safety 
of the cavalry herds. Sometimes this latter duty 


was performed by an officer 
designated as “ Officer of the 
Herd.” To preserve the 
grazing in the immediate 
vicinity of the camp for 
evening and night grazing, 
all horses were required to 
be outside of the camp limits 
until retreat. When the train 
arrived, the headquarters 
and troop wagons went di- 
rectly to the camping-place 
of their respective com- 
mands. ‘The officers’ bag- 
gage and tents were un- 
loaded first; then the wagons 
went near the place where 
the troop kitchen was to be 
located, always on that flank 
of the troop farthest from 
headquarters. The teamsters 
unharnessed their mules and 
put them out to graze. The 
old stable guard reported to 
the troop commander for 
fatigue duty to put up the 
officers’ tents and collect fuel 
for their mess. The troop 
officers’ tents were usually 


placed twenty-five yards in 
rear of the line of men’s 
tents and facing toward 
them. Their cook or mess 
tent was placed about ten 
or fifteen yards further to the 


rear. The “striker” made 
down the beds and arranged 
the “ furniture,” so to speak, 
which generally consisted 
of a camp-stool, tin wash- 
basin, and a looking-glass. 
The men put up their tents 
soon after caring for their 
horses. The fronts of their 
tents were placed on a line 
established by stretching a 
picket-rope. The first ser- 
geant’s was on that flank of 
the line nearest to the head- 
quarters. The horse equip- 
ments were placed on a line 
three yards in front of the 
tents. The men were not - 
prohibited from using their 
saddles as pillows. A trench was dug for 
the mess fire, and the grass was burned around 
it for several yards to prevent prairie fires. 
After this the cooks busied themselves pre- 
paring supper. Beef was issued soon after 
the wagon-train came in, and the necessary 
number of beeves were butchered for the 
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next day’s issue; was hauled in the 
wagons, 
hour before sunset. The men of each troop 
were formed on the parade and marched to 
the horse herds by the first sergeant. Each 
man went to his own horse, took off the side- 
lines and fastened them around the horse’s 
neck, then pulled the picket-pin, coiled the la- 
riat, noosed the end fastened to the head hal- 
ter ‘around the horse’s muzzle, mounted, and 
assembled in line at a place indicated by the 
first sergeant. The troop was then marched to 
the watering-place, which was usually selected 
with great care because of the boggy banks 
and miry. beds of the prairie streams. After 
watering, the horses were lariated outside but 
in the immediate vicinity of the camp. The 
ground directly in rear of the troop belonged 
to it, and was jealously guarded by those con- 
cerned against encroachment by others. After 
lariating their horses, the men got their curry- 
combs, brushes, and nose-bags, and went to 
the troop wagon, where the quartermaster-ser- 
geant and farrier measured, with tin cups, the 
forage to each man, each watching jealously 
that he got as much for his horse as those be- 
fore him. He then went at once to feed and 
groom his horse. The officer whose duty it was 
to attend stables and the first sergeant super- 
intended the grooming, examining each horse’s 
back and feet carefully to see if they were all 
right. When a horse’s back got sore through 
the carelessness of the rider, the man would 
generally be compelled to lead his horse until 
the sore was well. Immediately after stables, 
the cooks announced in a loud tone “supper.” 
The men with haversack and tin cup went to 
the mess fire and got their hardtack, meat, and 
coffee. If game had been killed the men did 
a little extra cooking themselves. 

The troop officers’ mess kits consisted of a 
sheet-iron cooking-stove, an iron kettle, stew- 
ing, frying, baking, and dish pans; a small 
Dutch oven, a camp-kettle, a mess-chest hold- 
ing tableware for four persons, and a small 
folding-table. The table in fair weather was 
spread in the open air. The early part of the 
meal was a matter of business, but after the 
substantials were stowed away, the delicacies 
were eaten more leisurely and time found for 
conversation. After supper the pipes were 
lighted, and the officers, if the weather was 
cold, went to the windward side of the camp- 
fire. Each man as he took his place was sure 
to poke or kick the fire, turn his back, hitch up 
his coat-tail, and fold his hands behind him. 

Retreat was sounded a little after sunset and 
the roll was called, as much to insure the men 
having their equipments in place as to secure 
their presence, for it was not often we were 
near enough to any attraction to call the men 
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away. (In 1876 there was not a ranch west of 
Dakota, nor east of Bozeman, Mon- 
tana.) The stable guards began their tours 
of duty at this time. The non-commissioned 
officer reported to the troop commander for 
instructions for the night ; these usually desig- 
nated whether the horses were to be tied to 
the picket-line or kept out to graze, and in- 
cluded special instructions for the care of sick 
or weak horses, At dusk all horses were brought 
within the limits of the camp. The picket-line 
was stretched over three wagons in front of the 
men’s tents, or three posts were used when re- 
maining in camp over a day. 

During the evening the men grouped about 
the fires and sang songs and spun yarns until 
“taps.” The cooks prepared the breakfast, 
which usually consisted of hard bread, bacon, 
and coffee. If beans or fresh meat were to be 
cooked, the food was put into the Dutch ovens 
or camp-kettles, which were placed in the fire 
trench, covered over with hot ashes and coals, 
and a fire built over them. If the wind blew 
hard all fires were extinguished, to prevent 
prairie fires. The cooks were called an hour or 
an hour and a half before reveille. At the first 
call for reveille, usually 4.20 a. M., the stable 
guard awakened the occupants of each tent 
and the officer whose duty it was to attend the 
roll-call. Stable call followed reveille and was 
superintended by an officer. This occupied 
about three-quarters of an hour. Two hours 
after reveille, the command would be on the 
march. Of course there were incidents that 
occasionally relieved the monotony. 

Antelope were very plentiful, and the men 
were encouraged by troop commanders to 
hunt. General Custer had a number of stag- 
hounds, which amused themselves and the com- 
mand in their futile attempts to catch them. 
One morning they started up a large buck near 
where the column was marching; Lieutenant 
Hare immediately followed the hounds, passed 
them, drew his revolver, and shot the buck. 
Nothing of special interest occurred until the 
27th of May, when we came to the Bad Lands 
of the Little Missouri River. On the 3oth 
General Custer was sent with four troops to 
make a scout up the Little Missouri, for about 
twenty miles. He returned the same day, with- 
out having discovered any recent “ Indian 
signs.” On the 31st we crossed the Little 
Missouri without difficulty. On the rst and 
2d of June we were obliged to remain in camp 
on account of a snow-storm. 

We remained in camp on the Powder River 
for three days. General Terry went to the Yel- 
lowstone to communicate with the supply 
steamer Far West, which was at the mouth of 
the Powder River. He also went up the Yel- 
lowstone to communicate with General Gib- 
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bon’s command, known as the “ Montana 
Column,” composed of four troops of the 2d 
Cavalry and several companies of the 7th In- 
fantry. Before General Terry left it was given 
out that the 7th Cavalry would be sent to scout 
up the Powder River, while the wagon-train, 
escorted by the infantry, would be sent to estab- 
lish a supply camp at the mouth of the Powder. 
Eleven pack-mules, saddles, and aparejos 
were issued to each troop for this scout. 
This was a new departure; neither officers, 
men, nor mules had had any experience with 
this method of transportation. There were a 
few “ packers ” (civilian employés) to give in- 
structions. Short, compactly built mules, the 
best for the purpose, were selected from the 
teams. A non-commissioned officer and four 
men of each troop were detailed for packers. 
After some instruction had been given by the 
professionals, especially how to tie the “ dia- 
mond hitch,” we concluded to make our mai- 
den attémpt by packing two empty water-casks. 
The mule was blinded and he submitted, with 
some uneasiness, to the packing. We supposed 
the packs were securely fastened and did not 
anticipate any trouble ; but it is always the un- 
expected that happens with a mule. The blind 
was lifted; the mule gave a startled look first 
to one side, then to the other, at the two casks 
bandaged to his sides. He jumped to one side, 
causing to rattle a bung-plug that had fallen 
inside one of the casks. This startled him still 
more, and with head and tail high in the air 
he jumped again. He snorted and brayed, 
bucked and kicked, until the casks fell off. One 
was fastened to the saddle by the sling-rope. 
He now began to run, braying and making such 
a “rumpus” that the camp turned out as spec- 
tators. The affair excited serious concern lest 
all the animals in camp would be stampeded. 
When the cask was loose we got him back and 
made a second attempt with two sacks of 
grain. These he soon bucked off and then re- 
galed himself with the spilt grain. As a final 
effort we concluded to try the aparejo, and 
pack two boxes of ammunition. This done, 
the mule walked off with as little concern as 
if he had been a pack-mule all his life. 
General Terry having returned, orders were 
issued on the roth for the right wing, six troops, 
under Major Reno, to make a scout up the 
Powder, provided with twelve days’ rations. 
The left wing was ordered to turn over all 
forage and rations; also the pack-mules, ex- 
cept four to each troop. Major Reno left at 
3 P. M., and the next day the rest of the com- 
mand marched to the mouth of the Powder. 
My troop was rear-guard, and at times we were 
over three miles in rear of the wagon-train 
waiting on the packers, for we had taken this 
opportunity to give them practical instruction. 


Up to this time we had not seen an Indian, 
nor any recent signs of them, except one small 
trail of perhaps a half dozen tepees, evidently 
of a party of agency Indians on their way to 
join the hostile camps. The buffalo had all 
gone west; other game was scarce and wild. 
The indications were that the Indians were 
west of the Powder, and information from 
General Gibbon placed them south of the Yel- 
lowstone. Some of the officers of the right 
wing before they left expressed their belief 
that we would not find any Indians, and were 
sanguine that we would all get home by the 
middle of August. 

Major Reno was ordered to scout to the 
forks of the Powder, then across to Mizpah 
Creek, follow it down to near its confluence with 
the Powder; thencross over to Pumpkin Creek, 
follow it down to the Tongue River, scout up 
that stream, and then rejoin the regiment at the 
mouth of the Tongue by the time his supplies 
were exhausted; unless, in the mean time, he 
should make some discovery that made it ne- 
cessary to return sooner to make preparations 
for pursuit. A supply depot was established at 
the mouth of the Powder, guarded by the infan- 
try, at which the wagon-train was left. 

General Terry, with his staff and some sup- 
plies, took passage on the supply steamer Far 
West, and went up to the mouth of the Tongue. 
General Custer, with the left wing, marched to 
the mouth of the Tongue, where we remained 
until the 19th waiting tidings from Reno’s 
scout. ‘The grounds where we camped had 
been occupied by the Indians the previous 
winter. (Miles City, Montana, was first built on 
the site of thiscamp.) Therude shelters for their 
ponies, built of driftwood, were still standing 
and furnished fuel for our camp-fires. A num- 
ber of their dead, placed upon scaffolds, or tied 
to the branches of trees, were disturbed and 
robbed of their trinkets. Several persons rode 
about exhibiting trinkets with as much gusto 
as if they were trophies of their valor, and 
showed no more concern for their desecra- 
tion than if they had won them at a raffle. 
Ten days later I saw the bodies of these same 
persons dead, naked, and mutilated. 

On the 19th of June tidings came from Reno 
that he had found a large trail that led up the 
Rosebud River. The particulars were not gen- 
erally known. The camp was full of rumors ; 
credulity was raised to the highest pitch, and 
we were filled with anxiety and curiosity un- 
til we reached Reno’s command, and learned 
the details of their discoveries. They had 
found a large trail on the Tongue River, and 
had followed it up the Rosebud about forty 
miles. The number of lodges in the deserted 
villages was estimated by the number of 
camp-fires remaining to be about three hun- 
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dred and fifty. The indications were that the 
trail was about three weeks old. No Indians 
had been seen, nor any recent signs. It is not 
probable that Reno’s movements were known 
to the Indians, for on the very day Reno 
reached his farthest point up the Rosebud, the 
battle of the Rosebud, between General Crook’s 
forces and the Indians, was fought. The two 
commands were then not more than forty miles 
apart, but neither knew nor even suspected 
the proximity of the other. 

We reached the mouth of the Rosebud 
about noon on the 21st, and began prepara- 
tions for the march and the battle of the Little 
Big Horn. 

There were a number of Sioux Indians who 
never went to an agency except to visit friends 
and relatives. They camped in and roamed 
about the Buffalo Country. Their camp was 
the rendezvous for the agency Indians when 
they went out for their annual hunts for meat 
androbes. They were known as the “Hostiles,” 
and comprised representatives from all the dif- 
ferent tribes of the Sioux nation. Many of them 
were renegade outlaws from the agencies. In 
their visits to the agencies they were usually 
arrogant and fomenters of discord. Depreda- 
tions had been made upon the commerce to 
the Black Hills, and a number of lives taken 
by them or by others, for which they were 
blamed. The authorities at Washington had 
determined to compel these Indians to reside 
at the agencies— hence the Sioux War. Sitting 
Bull, an Uncpapa Sioux Indian, was the chief 
of the hostile camp; he had about sixty lodges 
of followers on whom he could at all times de- 
pend. He was the host of the Hostiles, and as 
such received and entertained their visitors. 
These visitors gave him many presents, and he 
was thus enabled to make many presents in re- 
turn. All visitors paid tribute to him, so he 
gave liberally to the most influential, the chiefs, 
z. é., he “ put it where it would do the most 
good.” In this way he became known as the 
chief of the hostile Indian camp, and the camp 
was generally known as “Sitting Bull’s camp.” 
Sitting Bull was a heavy-set, muscular man, 
about five feet eight inches in stature, and at 
the time of the battle of the Little Big Horn 
was forty-two years of age. He was the auto- 
crat of the camp—chiefly because he was the 
host. In council his views had great weight, 
because he wasknown as a great medicine man. 
He was a chief, but not a warrior chief. In the 
war councils he had a voice and vote the same 
as any other chief. A short time previous 
to the battle he had “made medicine,” had 
predicted that the soldiers would attack them 
and that the soldiers would all be killed. He 
took no active part in the battle, but, as was 
his custom in time of danger, remained in the 
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village “ making medicine.” Personally he was 
regarded as a great coward and a very great 
liar, “ a man with a big head and a little heart.” 
The command passed the remains of a “Sun- 
dance” lodge which took place about June s, 
and to which I shall again refer. This was 
always a ceremony of great importance to the 
Indians. It ranks in interest and importance 
to the Indians with the graduation or com- 
mencement exercises of our civilized communi- 
ties. In anticipation of this event, the Indians 
from the agencies had assembled at this camp. 
Major James McLaughlin, United States 
Indian Agent, stationed at the Devil’s Lake 
Agency, Dakota, from 1870 to 1881, and at 
Standing Rock Agency, Dakota, from 1881 to 
the present time, has made it a point to get 
estimates of the number of Indians at the hos- 
tile camp at the time of the battle. In his opin- 
ion, and all who know him will accept it with 
confidence, about one-third of the whole Sioux 
nation, including the northern Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, were present at the battle ; he esti- 
mates the number present as between twelve 
and fifteen thousand; that one out of four isa 
low estimate in determining the number of war- 
riors present; every male over fourteen years 
of age may be considered a warrior in a gen- 
eral fight such as was the battle of the Little Big 
Horn; also, considering the extra hazards of 
the hunt and expected battle, fewer squaws 
would accompany the recruits from the agen- 
cies. The minimum strength of their fighting 
men may then be put down as between twenty- 
five hundred and three thousand. Information 
was despatched from General Sheridan that 
from one agency alone about eighteen hundred 
lodges had set out to join the hostile camp; but 
that information did not reach General Terry 
until several days after the battle. The princi- 
pal warrior chiefs of the hostile Indians were: 
“Gall,” “Crow King,” and “Black Moon,” 
Uncpapa Sioux; “ Low Dog,” “Crazy Horse,” 
and “ Big Road,” Ogallala Sioux; “ Spotted 
Eagle,” Sans-Arc Sioux; “ Hump” of the Min- 
neconjous; and “White Bull” and “ Little 
Horse,” of the Cheyennes. To these belong 
the chief honors of conducting the battle, of 
whom, however, “Gall,” “Crow King,” and 
“ Crazy Horse” were the ruling spirits. 
Generals Terry, Gibbon, and Custer had a 
conference on board the steamer Far Wes?. It 
was decided that the 7th Cavalry, under Gen- 
eral Custer, should follow the trail discovered 
by Reno. “ Officers’ call” was sounded as soon 
as the conference had concluded. Upon as- 
sembling, General Custer gave us our orders. 
We were to transport on our pack-mules fifteen 
days’ rations of hard bread, coffee, and sugar ; 
twelve days’ rations of bacon, and fifty rounds 
of carbine ammunition per man. Each man 
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was to be supplied with roo rounds of carbine 
and 24 rounds of pistol ammunition, to be car- 
ried on his person and in his saddle-bags. 
Each man was to carry on his horse twelve 
pounds of oats. The pack-mules sent out with 
Reno’s command were badly used up, and 
promised seriously to embarrass the expedition. 
General Custer recommended that some extra 
forage be carried on the pack-mules. In en- 
deavoring to carry out this recommendation 
some troop commanders foresaw the difficul- 
ties, and told the General that some of the 
mules would certainly break down, especially 
if the extra forage was packed. He replied in 
an excited manner, quite unusual with him: 
“ Well, gentlemen, you may carry what sup- 
plies you please ; you will be held responsible 
for your companies. The extra forage was only 
a suggestion, but. this fact bear in mind, we 
will follow the trail for fifteen days unless we 
catch them before that time expires, no matter 
how far it may take us from our base of sup- 
plies; we may not see the supply steamer 
again;” and, turning as he was about to enter 
his tent, he added, “ You had better carry along 
an extra supply of salt; we-may have to live 
on horse meat before we get through.” He was 
taken at his word, and an extra supply of salt 
was carried. “Battalion” and “wing” or- 


ganizations were broken up, and troop com- 
manders were responsible only to General Cus- 


ter. His written instructions were as follows: 

CAMP AT MOUTH OF ROSEBUD RIVER, MON- 
TANA TERRITORY, June 22d, 1876. LIEU- 
TENANT-COLONEL CUSTER, 7TH CAVALRY. 
COLONEL: The Brigadier-General Commanding 
directs that, as soonas your regiment can be made 
ready for the march, you will proceed up the Rose- 
bud in pursuit of the Indians whose trail was dis- 
covered by Major Reno a few days since. It is, of 
course, impossible to give you any definite instruc- 
tions in regard to this movement, and were it not 
impossible to do so the Department Commander 
places too much confidence in your zeal, energy, 
and ability to wish to impose upon you precise 
orders which might hamper your action when 
nearly in contact with the enemy. He will, how- 
ever, indicate to you his own views of what your 
action should be, and he desires that you should 
conform to them unless you shall see sufficient 
reason for departing from them. He thinks that 
you should proceed up the Rosebud until you 
ascertain definitely the direction in which the 
trail above spoken of leads. Should it be found 
(as it appears almost certain that it will be found) 
to turn towards the Little Horn, he thinks that 
you should still proceed southward, perhaps as 
far as the headwaters of the Tongue, and then 
turn towards the Little Horn, feeling constantly, 
however, to your left, so as to preclude the possi- 
bility of the escape of the Indians to the south or 
southeast by passing around your left flank. The 
column of Colonel Gibbon is now in motion for 
the mouth of the Big Horn. As soon as it reaches 
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that point it will cross the Yellowstone and move 
up at least as far as the forks of the Big and Little 
Horns. Of course its future movements must be 
controlled by circumstances as they arise, but it 
is hoped that the Indians, if upon the Little 
Horn, may be so nearly inclosed by the two col- 
umns that their escape will be impossible. 

The Department Commander desires that on 
your way up the Rosebud you should thoroughly 
examine the upper part of Tulloch’s Creek, and 
that you should endeavor to send a scout through 
to Colonel Gibbon’s column, with information 
of the result of your examination. The lower part 
of this creek will be examined by a detachment 
from Colonel Gibbon’s command. The supply 
steamer will be pushed up the Big Horn as far as 
the forks if the river is found to be navigable for 
that distance, and the Department Commander, 
who will accompany the column of Colonel Gib- 
bon, desires you to report to him there not later 
than the expiration of the time for which your 
troops are rationed, unless in the mean time you 
receive further orders. Very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, E. W. SMITH, Captain 18th 
Infantry, Acting Assistant Adjutant-General. 


These instructions are explicit, and fixed the 
location of the Indians very accurately. Of 
course as soon as it was determined that we 
were to go out, nearly every one took time to 
write letters home, but I doubt very much if 
there were many of a cheerful nature. Some 
officers made their wills; others gave verbal 
instructions as to the disposition of personal 
property and distribution of mementos; they 
seemed to have a presentiment of their fate. 

At twelve o’clock, noon, on the 22d of June, 
the “Forward” was sounded, and the regi- 
ment marched out of camp in column of fours, 
each troop followed by its pack-mules. Gene- 
rals Terry, Gibbon, and Custer stationed them- 
selves near our line of march and reviewed the 
regiment. General Terry had a pleasant word 
for each officer as he returned the salute. Our 
pack-trains proved troublesome at the start, 
as the cargoes began falling off before we got 
out of camp, and during all that day the mules 
straggled badly. After that day, however, they 
were placed under the charge of an officer, who 
was directed to report at the end of each day’s 
march the order of merit of the efficiency of 
the troop packers. Doubtless General Custer 
had some ulterior design in this. It is quite 
probable that if he had had occasion to detach 
troops requiring rapid marching, he would 
have selected those troops whose packers had 
the best records. At all events the efficiency 
was much increased, and after we struck the 
Indian trail the pack-trains kept well closed. 

We went into camp about 4 P. M., having 
marched twelve miles. About sunset “ officers’ 
call” was sounded, and we assembled at Gen- 
eral Custer’s bivouac and squatted in groups 
about the General’s bed. It was not a cheer- 
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ful assemblage; everybody seemed to be in a 
serious mood, and the little conversation car- 
ried on, before all had arrived, was in under- 
tones. When all had assembled the General 
said that until further orders trumpet-calls 
would not be sounded except in an emer- 
gency ; the marches would begin at 5 a. M. 
sharp; the troop commanders were all expe- 
rienced officers, and knew well enough what 
to do, and when to do what was necessary for 
their troops; there were two things that would 
be regulated from his headquarters, 7. ¢., when 
to move out of and when to go into camp. 
All other details, such as reveille, stables, 
watering, halting, grazing, etc., on the march 
would be left to the judgment and discretion 
of the troop commanders ; they were to keep 
within supporting distance of each other, not 
to get ahead of the scouts, or very far to the 
rear of the column. He took particular pains 
to impress upon the officers his reliance upon 
their judgment, discretion, and loyalty. He 
thought, judging from the number of lodge- 
fires reported by Reno, that we might meet at 
least a thousand warriors; there might be 
enough young men from the agencies, visiting 
their hostile friends, to make a total of fifteen 
hundred. He had consulted the reports of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs as to the prob- 
able number of “ Hostiles” (those who had 
persistently refused to live or enroll them- 
selves at the Indian agencies), and he was 
confident, if any reliance was to be placed 
upon those reports, that there would not be an 
opposing force of more than fifteen hundred. 
General Terry had offered him the additional 
force of the battalion of the 2d Cavalry, but 
he had declined it because he felt sure that 
the 7th Cavalry could whip any force that 
would be able to combine against him; that 
if the regiment could not, no other regiment 
in the service could; if they could whip the 
regiment, they would be able to defeat a much 
larger force, or, in other words, the reinforce- 
ment of this battalion,could not save us from 
defeat. With the regiment acting alone there 
would be harmony, but another organization 
would be sure to cause jealousy. He had de- 
clined the offer of the Gatling guns for the rea- 
son that they might hamper our movements or 
march at a critical moment, because of the dif- 
ficult nature of the country through which we 
would march. The marches would be from 
twenty-five to thirty miles a day. Troop offi- 
cers were cautioned to husband their rations 
and the strength of their mules and horses, as 
we might be out for a great deal longer time 
than that for which we were rationed, as he in- 
tended to follow the trail until we could get the 
Indians, evenif it took us to the Indian agen- 
cies on the Missouri River orin Nebraska. All 
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officers were requested to make to him, then 
or at any time, any suggestions they thought fit. 

This “talk” of his, as we called it, was con- 
sidered at the time as something extraordinary 
for General Custer, for it was not his habit to 
unbosom himself to his officers. In it he showed 
a lack of self-confidence, a reliance on some- 
body else ; there was an indefinable something 
that was not Custer. His manner and tone, 
usually brusque and aggressive, or somewhat 
rasping, was on this occasion conciliating and 
subdued. There was something akin to an ap- 
peal, as if depressed, that made a deep impres- 
sion on all present. We compared watches to 
get the official time, and separated to attend 
to our various duties. Lieutenants McIntosh, 
Wallace,! and myself walked to our bivouac, 
for some distance in silence, when Wallace re- 
marked : “ Godfrey, I believe General Custer 
is going to be killed.” “ Why, Wallace,” I re- 
plied, “what makes you think so?” “ Be- 
cause,” said he, “I have never heard Custer 
talk in that way before.” 

I went to my troop and gave orders what 
time the “silent” reveille should be and as to 
other details for the morning preparations; also 
the following directions in case of a night at- 
tack: the stable guard, packers, and cooks were 
to go out at once to the horses and mules to 
quiet and guard them; the other men were 
to go at once to a designated rendezvous and 
await orders ; no man should fire a shot until 
he received orders from an officer to do so. 
When they retired for the night they should 
put their arms and equipments where they 
could get them without leaving their beds. I 
then went through the herd to satisfy myself 
as to the security of the animals. During the 
performance of this duty I came to the bivouac 
of the Indian scouts. “ Mitch” Bouyer, the 
half-breed interpreter, “ Bloody Knife,” the 
chief of the Ree scouts, “ Half-Yellow-Face,” 
the chief of the Crow scouts, and others were 
having a “talk.” I observed them for a few min- 
utes, when Bouyer turned toward me, appar- 
ently at the suggestion of “ Half-Yellow-Face,” 
and said, “ Have you ever fought against these 
Sioux?” “Yes,” I replied. Then he asked, 
“‘ Well, how many do you expect to find?” I 
answered, “ It is said we may find between one 
thousand and fifteen hundred.” “ Well, do you 
think we can whip that many?” “Oh, yes, I 
guess so.” After he had interpreted our con- 
versation, he said to me with a good deal of 
emphasis, “ Well, I can tell you we are going 
to have a big fight.” 

At five o’clock, sharp, on the morning of the 
23d, General Custer mounted and started up 
the Rosebud, followed by two sergeants, one 


1 Killed at the battle’of Wounded Knee, December 
29, 1890. 
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carrying the regimental standard and the other 
his personal or headquarters flag, the same kind 
of flag as used while commanding his cavalry 
division during the Rebellion. This was the 
signal for the command to mount and take up 
the march. Eight miles out'we came to the 
first of the Indian camping-places. It cer- 
tainly indicated a large village and numerous 
population. There were a great many “ wicki- 
ups” (bushes stuck in the ground with the tops 
drawn together, over which they placed can- 
vas or blankets). These we supposed at the 
time were for the dogs, but subsequent events 
developed the fact that they were the tempo- 
rary shelters of the transients from the agen- 
cies. During the day we passed through three 
of these camping-places and made halts at each 
one. Everybody was busy studying the age of 
pony droppings and tracks and lodge trails, and 
endeavoring to determine the number of lodges. 
These points were the all-absorbing topics of 
conversation. We went into camp about five 
o’clock, having marched about thirty-three 
miles. 

June 24th we passed a great many camping- 
places, all appearing to be of nearly the same 
strength. One would naturally suppose these 
were the successive camping-places of the 
same village, when in fact they were the con- 
tinuous camps of the several bands. The fact 
that they appeared to be of nearly the same age, 
that is, having been made at the same time, 
did not impress us then. We passed through 
one much larger than any of the others. The 
grass for a considerable distance around it had 
been cropped close, indicating that large herds 
had been grazed there. The frame of a large 
“ Sun-dance ” lodge was standing, and in it we 
found the scalp of a white man, probably one 
of General Gibbon’s command who had been 
killed some weeks previously. It was whilst 
here that the Indians from the agencies had 
joined the Hostiles’ camp. The command 
halted here and “ officers’ call” was sounded. 
Upon assembling we were informed that our 
Crow scouts, who had been very active and effi- 
cient, had discovered fresh signs, the tracks of 
three or four ponies and of one Indian on foot. 
At this time a stiff southerly breeze was blow- 
ing; as we were about to separate, the Gen- 
eral’s headquarters flag was blown down, falling 
toward our rear. Being near the flag, I picked 
it up and stuck the staff in the ground, but it 
fell again to the rear. I then bored the staff 
into the ground where it would have the sup- 
port of a sage-bush. This circumstance made 
no impression on me at the time, but after the 
battle an officer asked me if I remembered 
the incident; he had observed it, and regarded 
the fact of its falling to the rear as a bad 
omen, and felt sure we would suffer a defeat. 
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The march during the day was tedious. We 
made many long halts so as not to get ahead 
of the scouts, who seemed to be doing their 
work thoroughly, giving special attention to 
the right, toward Tulloch’s Creek, the valley 
of which was in general view from the divide. 
Once or twice signal smokes were reported in 
that direction. The weather was dry and had 
been for some time, consequently the trail was 
very dusty. The troops were required to march 
on separate trails so that the dust clouds would 
not rise so high. The valley was heavily marked 
with lodge-pole trails and pony tracks, show- 
ing that immense herds of ponies had been 
driven over it. About sundown we went into 
camp under the cover of a bluff, so as to hide 
the command as much as possible. We had 
marched about twenty-eight miles. The fires 
were ordered to be put out as soon as supper 
was over, and we were to be in readiness to 
march again at 11.30 P.M. Lieutenant Hare 
and myself lay down about 9.30 to take a nap; 
when comfortably fixed we heard some one say, 
“ He ’s over there by that tree.” As that de- 
scribed our locality pretty well, I called out 
to know what was wanted, and the reply came: 
“ The General’s compliments and wants to see 
all the officers at headquarters immediately.” 
So we gave up our much-needed rest and 
groped our way through horse herds, oversleep- 
ing men, and through thickets of bushes try- 
ing to find headquarters. No one could tell 
us, and as all fires and lights were out we could 
not keep our bearings. We finally espied a soli- 
tary candle-light, toward which we traveled, 
and found most of the officers assembled at 
the General’s bivouac. The General said that 
the trail led over the divide to the Little Big 
Horn ; the march would be taken up at once, 
as he was anxious to get as near the divide as 
possible before daylight, where the command 
would be concealed during the day, and give 
ample time for the country to be studied, to 
locate the village and to make plans for the 
attack on the 26th. We then returned to our 
troops, except Lieutenant Hare, who was put 
on duty with the scouts. Because of the dust 
it was impossible to see any distance, and the 
rattle of equipments and clattering of the horses’ 
feet made it difficult to hear distinctly beyond 
our immediate surroundings. We could not 
see the trail, and we could only follow it by 
keeping in the dust cloud. The night was very 
calm, but occasionally a slight breeze would 
waft the cloud and disconcert our bearings ; 
then we were obliged to halt to catch a sound 
from those in advance, sometimes whistling 
or hallooing, and getting a response we would 
start forward again. Finally troopers were put 
ahead, away from the noise of our column, 
and where they could hear the noise of those 
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in front. A little after 2 a. M., June 25, the 
command was halted to await further tidings 
from the scouts; we had marched about ten 
miles. Part of the command unsaddled to rest 
the horses. After daylight some coffee was 
made, but it was almost impossible to drink 
it; the water was so alkaline that the horses 
refused to drink it. Some time before eight 
o'clock, General Custer rode bareback to the 
several troops and gave orders to be ready to 
march at eight o’clock, and gave information 
that scouts had discovered the locality of the 
Indian villages or camps in the valley of the 
Little Big Horn, about twelve or fifteen miles 
beyond the divide. Just before setting out on 
the march I went to where General Custer’s 
bivouac was. The General, “ Bloody Knife,” 
and several Ree scouts and a half-breed inter- 
preter were squatted in a circle having a “talk,” 
after the Indian fashion. The General wore 
a serious expression and was apparently ab- 
stracted. The scouts were doing the talking, 
and seemed nervous and disturbed. Finally 
“ Bloody Knife” made a remark that recalled 
the General from his reverie, and he asked in 
his usual quick, brusque manner, “ What’s that 
he says?” The interpreter replied, “ He says 
we ll find enough Sioux to keep us fighting 
two or three days.” The General smiled and 
remarked, “I guess we ‘ll get through with 
them in one day.” 

We started promptly at eight o’clock and 
marched uninterruptedly until 10.30 A. M., 
when we halted in a ravine and were ordered 
to preserve quiet, keep concealed, and not do 
anything that would be likely to reveal our 
presence to the enemy; we had marched 
about ten miles. 

It is a rare occurrence in Indian warfare 
that gives a commander the opportunity to 
reconnoiter the enemy’s position in daylight. 
This is particularly true if the Indians have a 
knowledge of the presence of troops in the 
country. When following an Indian trail the 
“signs” indicate the length of time elapsed 
since the presence of the Indians. When the 
“signs ” indicate a “ hot trail,” z. ¢., near ap- 
proach, the commander judges his distance and 
by a forced march, usually in the night-time, tries 
toreach the Indian village at night and make his 
disposition for a surprise attack at daylight. At 
all events his attack must be made with celer- 
ity, and generally without other knowledge of 
the numbers of the opposing force than that 
discovered or conjectured while following the 
trail. The dispositions for the attack may be 
said to be madein the dark,” and successful 
surprise to depend upon luck. If the advance 
to the attack be*made in daylight it is next 
to impossible that a near approach can be 
made without discovery. In all our previous 
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experiences, when the immediate presence of 
the troops was once known to them, the war- 
riors swarmed to the attack, and resorted to all 
kinds of ruses to mislead the troops, to delay 
the advance toward their camp or village, 
while the squaws and children secured what 
personal effects they could, drove off the pony 
herd, and by flight put themselves beyond 
danger, and then scattering made successful 
pursuit next to impossible. In civilized war- 
fare the hostile forces may confront each other 
for hours, days, or weeks, and the battle may 
be conducted with a tolerable knowledge of 
the numbers, position, etc., of each other. A 
full knowledge of the immediate presence of 
the enemy does not imply immediate attack. 
In Indian warfare the rule is “ touch and go.” 
These remarks are made because the firebrand 
*nature of Indian warfare is not generally under- 
stood. In meditating upon the preliminaries 
of an Indian battle, old soldiers who have 
participated only in the battles of the Rebellion 
are apt to draw upon their own experiences 
for comparison, when there is no comparison. 
The Little Big Horn River, or the “ Greasy 
Grass” as it is known to the Indians, is a rapid 
mountain stream, from twenty to forty yards 
wide, with pebbled bottom, but abrupt, soft 
banks. The water at the ordinary stage is from 
two to five feet in depth, depending upon the 
width of the channel. The general direction 
of its course is northeasterly down to the Lit- 
tle Big Horn battle-field, where it trends north- 
westerly to its confluence with the Big Horn 
River. The other topographical features of the 
country which concern us in this narrative may 
be briefly described as follows: Between the 
Little Big Horn and Big Horn Rivers is a pla- 
teau of undulating prairie ; between the Little 
Big Horn and the Rosebud are the Little Che- 
tish or Wolf Mountains. By this it must not 
be misunderstood as a rocky upheaval chain 
or spur of mountains, but it is a rough, broken 
country of considerable elevation, of high pre- 
cipitous hills and deep narrow gulches. The 
command had followed the trail up a branch of 
the Rosebud to within, say, a mile of the sum- 
mit of these mountains, which form the “ divide.” 
Not many miles to our right was the divide 
between the Little Big Horn and Tulloch’s 
Fork. The creek that drained the watershed 
to our right and front is now called “ Sun- 
dance,” or Benteen’s, Creek. The trail, very 
tortuous, and sometimes dangerous, followed 
down the bed and valley of this creek, which 
at that time was dry for the greater part of 
its length. It was from the divide between 
the Little Big Horn and the Rosebud that the 
scouts had discovered the smoke rising above 
the village, and the pony herds grazing in the 
valley of the Little Big Horn, somewhere about 
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twelve or fifteen miles away. It was to their 
point of view that General Custer had gone 
while the column was halted in the ravine. It 
was impossible for him to discover more of the 
enemy than had already been reported by the 
scouts. In consequence of the high bluffs which 
screened the village, it was not possible in fol- 
lowing the trail to discover more. Nor was 
there a point of observation near the trail from 
which further discoveries could be made until 
the battle was at hand. 

It was well known to the Indians that the 
troops were in the field, and a battle was fully 
expected by them; but the close proximity of 
our column was not known to them until the 
morning of the day of the battle. Several young 
men had left the hostile camp on that morning 
to go to one of the agencies in Nebraska. They 
saw the dust made by the column of troops; 
some of their number returned to the village 
and gave warning that the troops were coming, 
so the attack was not a surprise. For two or 
three days their camp had been pitched on the 
site where they were attacked. The place was 
not selected with the view to making that the 
battle-field of the campaign, but whoever was 
in the van on their march thought it a good 
place to camp, put up his tepee, and the oth- 
ers as they arrived followed his example. It 
is customary among the Indians to camp by 
bands. The bands usually camp some distance 
apart, and Indians of the number then together 
would occupy a territory of several miles along 
the river valley, and not necessarily within sup- 
porting distance of each other. But in view of 
the possible fulfilment of Sitting Bull’s pro- 
phecy the village had massed. 

Our officers had generally collected in groups 
and discussed the situation. Some sought soli- 
tude and sleep, or meditation. The Ree scouts, 
who had not been very active for the past day 
or two, were together and their “ medicineman” 
was anointing them and invoking the Great 
Spirit to protect them from the Sioux. They 
seemed to have become satisfied that we were 
going to find more Sioux than we could well take 
care of. Captain Yates’s troop had lost one of 
its packs of hard bread during the night march 
from our last halting-place on the 24th. He 
had sent a detail back on the trail to recover 
it. Captain Keogh came to where a group of 
officers were, and said this detail had returned 
and reported that when near the pack they dis- 
covered an Indian opening one of the boxes 
of hard bread with his tomahawk, and that as 
soon as the Indian saw the soldiers he galloped 
away to the hills out of range and then moved 
along leisurely. This information was taken to 
the General at once by his brother, Colonel Tom 
Custer. The General came back and had “ offi- 
cers’ call” sounded. He recounted Captain 
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Keogh’s report, and also said that the scouts 
had seen several Indians moving along the ridge 
overlooking the valley through which we had 
marched, as if observing our movements; he 
thought the Indians must have seen the dust 
made by the command. At all events our pres- 
ence had been discovered and further conceal- 
ment was unnecessary ; that we would march 
at once to attack the village; that he had nor 
intended to make the attack until the next 
morning, the 26th, but our discovery made it 
imperative to act at once, as delay would allow 
the village to scatter and escape. Troop com- 
manders were ordered to make a detail of one 
non-commissioned officer and six men to ac- 
company the pack ; to inspect their troops and 
report as soon as they were ready to march; 
that the troops would take their places in the 
column of march in the order in which reports 
of readiness were received, and that the last 
one to report would escort the pack-train. 

The inspections were quickly made and the 
column was soon en route. We crossed the di- 
viding ridge between the Rosebud and Little 
Big Horn valleys a little before noon. Shortly 
afterward the regiment was divided into bat- 
talions. The advance battalion, under Major 
Reno, consisted of troop “M,” Captain French; 
troop “ A,” Captain Moylan and Lieutenant 
De Rudio; troop “G,” Lieutenants McIntosh 
and Wallace; the Indian scouts under Lieu- 
tenants Varnum and Hare and the interpreter 
Girard; Lieutenant Hodgson was Acting Ad- 
jutant and Doctors De Wolf and Porter were 
the medical officers. The battalion under Gen- 
eral Custer was composed of troop “ I,” Cap- 
tain Keogh and Lieutenant Porter; troop “ F,” 
Captain Yates and Lieutenant Reily; troop 
“ C,” Captain Custer and Lieutenant Harring- 
ton; troop “ E,” Lieutenants Smith and Sturgis; 
troop “ L,” Lieutenants Calhoun and Critten- 
den; Lieutenant Cook was the Adjutant, and 
Dr. G. E. Lord was medical officer. The bat- 
talion under Captain Benteen consisted of 
troop “ H,” Captain Benteen and Lieutenant 
Gibson ; troop “ D,” Captain Weir and Lieu- 
tenant Edgerly, and troop “ K,” Lieutenant 
Godfrey. The pack-train, Lieutenant Mathey 
in charge, was under the escort of troop “ B,” 
Captain McDougall. 

Major Reno’s battalion marched downa val- 
ley that developed into the small tributary to the 
Little Big Horn, now called “ Sun-dance,” or 
Benteen’s, Creek. The Indian trail followed the 
meanderings of this valley. Custer’s column 
followed Reno’s closely, and the pack-train fol- 
lowed their trail. Benteen’s battalion was or- 
dered to the left and front, to a line of high 
bluffs about three or four miles distant. Ben- 
teen was ordered if he saw anything to send 
word to Custer, but to pitch into anything he 
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came across; if, when he arrived at the high 
bluffs, he could not see any enemy, he should 
continue his march to the next line of bluffs 
and so on, until he could see the Little Big 
Horn Valley. He marched over a succession 
of rough, steep hills and deep valleys. The view 
from the point where the regiment was organ- 
ized into battalions did not discover the difficult 
nature of the country, but as we advanced far- 
ther it became more and more difficult and 
more forbidding. Lieutenant Gibson was sent 
some distance in advance but saw no enemy, 
and so signaled the result of his reconnaissance 
to Benteen. The obstacles threw the battalion 
by degrees to the right until we came in sight 
of and not more than a mile from the trail. 
Many of our horses were greatly jaded by the 
climbing and descending, some getting far to 
the rear of the column. Benteen very wisely 
determined to follow the trail of the rest of the 
command, and we got into it just in advance 
of the pack-train. During this march on the 
left we could see occasionally the battalion un- 
der Custer, distinguished by the troop mounted 
on gray horses, marching at a rapid gait. Two 
or three times we heard loud cheering and 
also some few shots, but the occasion of these 
demonstrations is not known. _ 

Some time after getting on the trail we came 
to a water-hole, or morass, at which a stream 
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of running water had its source. Benteen halted 
the battalion. While watering we heard some 
firing in advance, and Weir became a little im- 
patient at the delay of watering and started off 
with his troop, taking the advance, whereas his 
place in column was second. The rest of the 
battalion moved out very soon afterward and 
soon caught up with him. Just as we were 
leaving the water-hole the pack-train was ar- 
riving, and the poor thirsty mules plunged into 
the morass in spite of the efforts of the packers 
to prevent them, for they had not had water 
since the previous evening. We passed a burn- 
ing tepee, fired presumably by our scouts, in 
which was the body of a warrior who had 
been killed in the battle with Crook’s troops 
on the Rosebud on the 17th of June. 

The battalions under Reno and Custer did 
not meet any Indians until Reno arrived at the 
burning tepee; here a few were seen. These 
Indians did not act asif surprised by the appear- 
ance of troops; they made no effort to delay 
the column, but simply kept far enough in ad- 
vance to invite pursuit. Reno’s command and 
the scouts followed them closely, until he re- 
ceived orders “to move forward at as rapid a 
gait as he thought prudent, and charge the vil- 
lage afterward, and the whole outfit would 
support him.” The order was received when 
Reno was not very far from the Little Big Horn 
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A—Hill where Custer was seen by some of Reno’s men during the 
fight in the valley ; also the point reached by Reno's advance aftér the 
retreat from the v alley, from which he fell back to the position in which 
he was besieged. B—Here Keogh’s and Calhoun'’s troops dismounted 
and advanced along the ridge to where the bodies of their commands 
were found. C— ew bodies mostly from the commands of Yates 
and T. W. Custer, who for the greater part died with General Custer on 


River. His battalion moved at a trot to the 
river, where Reno delayed about ten or fifteen 
minutes watering the horses and reforming the 
column on the left bank of the stream. Reno 
now sent word to Custer that he had every- 
thing in front of him and that the enemy was 
strong. Custer had moved off to the right, be- 
ing separated from Reno by a line of high bluffs 
and the river. Reno moved forward in column 
of fours about half a mile, then formed the bat- 
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the hill above, now known as Custer’s Hill, and on which stands the 
monument shown on page 383. D— Ravine where were found bodies 
of ma any of Smith's troop who had formed in line on the ridge between 
Custer’s and Keogh’s ees: Lieutenant Smith’s body was found 
on Custer’s Hill. E—Hill where Sergeant Butler's body was found; 
empty cartridge-shells lay about him. He belonged to Captain Custer’s 
troop, and may have been carrying a message to Reno. 

talion in line of battle across the valley with 
the scouts on the left; after advancing about 
a mile further he deployed the battalion as skir- 
mishers. In the mean time the Hostiles, con- 
tinually reinforced, fell back, firing occasionally, 
but made no decided effort to check Reno’s 
advance. The horses of two men became un- 
manageable and carried them into the Indian 
camp. The Indians now developed great force, 
opened a brisk fire, mounted, and made a dash 
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RENO’S CROSSING, IN RETREAT, THE BLUFF WHERE HE WAS BESIEGED APPEARING ON THE RIGHT. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY D. F. BARRY.) 


toward the foot-hills on the left flank where the 
Reescouts were. Thescoutsignominiously fled, 
most of them abandoning the field altogether. 
Reno, not seeing the “ whole outfit” within 
supporting distance, did not obey his orders to 
charge the village, but dismounted his com- 
mand to fight on foot. The movements of the 
Indians around the left flank and the flight of 
the scouts caused the left to fall back until the 
command was on the defensive in the timber 
and covered by the bank of the old river-bed. 
Reno’s loss thus far was one wounded. The 
position was a strong one, well protected in 
front by the bank and fringe of timber, some- 
what open in the rear, but sheltered by timber 
in the bottom. Those present differ in their es- 
timates of the length of time the command re- 
mained in the bottom after they were attacked 
in force. Some say “a few minutes”; others, 
“ about an hour.” While Reno remained there 
his casualties were few. The Hostiles had him 
nearly surrounded, and there was some firing 
from the rear of the position by Indians on the 
opposite bank of the river. One man was killed 
close to where Reno was, and directly after- 
ward Reno gave orders to those near him to 
“ mount and get to the bluffs.” This order was 
not generally heard or communicated ; while 
those who did hear it were preparing to execute 
it, he countermanded the order, but soon after- 
ward he repeated the same order, “to mount 
and get to the bluffs,” and again it was not 
generally understood. Individuals, observing 


the preparations of those on the left, near Reno, 
informed their troop commanders, who then 
gave orders to mount. Owing tothe noise of the 
firing and to the absorbed attention they were 
giving to the enemy, many did not know of the 
order until too late to accompany the command. 
Some remained concealed until the Indians 
left and then came out. Four others remained 
until night and then escaped. Reno’s com- 
mand left the bottom by troop organizations in 
column. Reno was with the foremost in this re- 
treat or “ charge,” as he termed it in his report, 
and after he had exhausted the shots of his revol- 
vers he threw them away. The hostile strength 
pushed Reno’s retreat to the left, so he could not 
get to the ford where he had entered the valley, 
but they were fortunate in striking the river at 
a fordable place; a pony-trail led up a funnel- 
shaped ravine into the bluffs. Here the com- 
mand got jammed and lost all semblance of 
organization. The Indians fired into them, but 
not very effectively. There does not appear to 
have been any resistance, certainly no organized 
resistance, during this retreat. On the right and 
left of the ravine into which the pony-path led 
were rough precipitous clay bluffs. It was sur- 
prising to see what steep inclines men and horses 
clambered up under the excitement of danger. 

Lieutenant Donald McIntosh was killed 
soon after leaving the timber. Dr. De Wolf was 
killed while climbing one of the bluffs a short 
distance from the command. Lieutenants B. 
H. Hodgson’s horse leaped from the bank into 
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the river and fell dead; the lieutenant was 
wounded in the leg, probably by the same bul- 
let that killed the horse. Hodgson called out, 
“ For God’s sake, don’t abandon me” ; he was 
assured that he would not be left behind. Hodg- 
son then took hold of a comrade’s stirrup- 
strap and was taken across the stream, but 
soon after was shot and killed. Hodgson, some 
days before the battle, had said that if he 
was dismounted in battle or wounded, he in- 
tended to take hold of somebody’s stirrup to 
assist himself from the field. During the re- 
treat Private Dalvern, troop “ F,” had a hand- 
to-hand conflict with an Indian ; his horse was 
killed; he then shot the Indian, caught the 
Indian’s pony, and rode to the command. 

Reno’s casualties thus far were three officers, 
including Dr. J. M. De Wolf, and twenty- 
nine enlisted men and scouts killed; seven 
enlisted men wounded; and one officer, one 
interpreter, and fourteen soldiers and scouts 
missing. Nearly all the casualties occurred dur- 
ing the retreat and after leaving the timber. 
The Ree scouts continued their flight until 
they reached the supply camp at the mouth of 
the Powder, on the 27th. The Crow scouts 
remained with the command. 
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We will now go back to Benteen’s battalion. 
Not long after leaving the water-hole a ser- 
geant met him with an order from Custer to the 
commanding officer of the pack-train to hurry 
it up. The sergeant was sent back to the train 
with the message; as he passed the column 
he said to the men, “ We ’ve got ’em, boys.” 
From this and other remarks we inferred that 
Custer had attacked and captured the village. 

Shortly afterward we were met by a trum- 
peter bearing this message signed by Colonel 
Cook, Adjutant: “Benteen, come on. Big 
village. Be quick. Bring packs,” with the post- 
script, “ Bring packs.” The column had been 
marching at a trot and walk, according as the 
ground was smooth or broken. We now heard 
firing, first straggling shots, and as we ad- 
vanced the engagement became more and 
more pronounced and appeared to be coming 
toward us. The column took the gallop with 
pistols drawn, expecting to meet the enemy 
which we thought Custer was driving before 
him in his effort to communicate with the pack- 
train, never suspecting that our force had been 
defeated. We were forming in line to meet our 
supposed enemy, when we came in full view 
of the valley of the Little Big Horn. The 
valley was full of horsemen riding to and fro 
in clouds of dust and smoke, for the grass had 
been fired by the Indians to drive the troops 
out and cover their own movements. On the 
bluffs to our right we saw a body of troops 
and that they were engaged. But an engage- 
ment appeared to be going on in the valley 
too. Owing to the distance, smoke, and dust, 
it was impossible to distinguish if those in the 
valley were friends or foes. There was a short 
time of uncertainty as to the direction in which 
we should go, but some Crow scouts came 
by, driving a small herd of ponies, one of whom 
said “Soldiers,” and motioned for the com- 
mand to go to the right. Following his direc- 
tions, we soon joined Reno’s battalion, which 
was still firing. Reno had lost his hat and 
had a handkerchief tied about his head, and 
appeared to be very much excited. 

Benteen’s battalion was ordered to dismount 
and deploy as skirmishers on the edge of the 
bluffs overlooking the valley. Very soon after 
this the Indians withdrew from the attack. 
Lieutenant Hare came to where I was stand- 
ing and, grasping my hand heartily, said with 
a good deal of emphasis: “ We ’ve had a big 
fight in the bottom, got whipped, and I am 

glad to see you.” I was satisfied that 
he meant what he said, for I had already 
suspected that something was wrong, but was 
not quite prepared for such startling informa- 
tion. Benteen’s battalion was ordered to di- 
vide its ammunition with Reno’s men, who had 
apparently expended nearly all in their per- 
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sonal possession. It has often been a matter 
of doubt whether this was a fact, or the effect 
of imagination. It seems most improbable, in 
view of their active movements and the short 
time the command was firing, that the “ most 
of the men” should have expended one hun- 
dred and fifty rounds of ammunition per man. 

While waiting for the ammunition 
pack-mules, Major Reno concluded to 
make an effort to recover and bury the 
body of Lieutenant Hodgson. At the 
same time we loaded up a few men with 
canteens to get water for the command ; 
they were to accompany the rescuing 
party. The effort was futile; the party 
was ordered back after being fired upon 
by some Indians who doubtless were 
scalping the dead near the foot of the 
bluffs. 

A number of officers collected on the 
eage of the bluff overlooking the valley 
and were discussing the situation; among our 
number was Captain Moylan, a veteran sol- 
dier, and a good one too, watching intently the 
scene below. Moylanremarked, quite emphati- 
cally: “Gentlemen, in my opinion General 
Custer has made the biggest mistake of his 
life, by not taking the whole regiment in at 
once in the first attack.” At this time there were 
a largenumber of horsemen, Indians, in the val- 
ley. Suddenly they all started down the valley, 
and in a few minutes scarcely a horseman was 
to be seen. Heavy firing was heard down the 
river. During this time the questions were be- 
ing asked: “ What ’s the matter with Custer, 
that he don’t send word what we shall do?” 
“ Wonder what we are staying here for?” 
etc., thus showing some uneasiness; but still 
no one seemed to show great anxiety, nor do I 
know that any one felt any serious apprehen- 
sion but that Custer could and would take care 
of himself. Some of Reno’s men had seen a 
party of Custer’s command, including Custer 
himself, on the bluffs about the time the Indians 
began to develop in Reno’s front. This party 
was heard to cheer, and seen to wave their 
hats as if to give encouragement, and then 
they disappeared behind the hills or escaped 
further attention from those below. It was 
about the time of this incident that Trumpeter 
Martini left Cook with Custer’s last orders to 
Benteen, viz.: “ Benteen, come on. Big vil- 
lage. Bequick. Bring packs. Cook, Adjutant. 
P.S. Bring packs.” The repetition in the or- 
der would seem to indicate that Cook was ex- 
cited, flurried, or that he wanted to emphasize 
the necessity for escorting the packs. It is 
possible, yes probable, that from the high point 
Custer could then see nearly the whole camp 
and force of the Indians and realized that the 
chances were desperate ; but it was too late 
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to reunite his forces for the attack. Reno was 
already in the fight and his (Custer’s) own bat- 
talion was separated from the attack by a dis- 
tance of two and a half to three miles. He had 
no reason to think that Reno would not push 
his attack vigorously. A commander seldom 
goes into battle counting upon the failure of 
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his lieutenant; if he did, he certainly would 
provide that such failure should not turn into 
disaster. 

During a long time after the junction of 
Reno and Benteen we heard firing down the 
river in the direction of Custer’s command. 
We were satisfied that Custer was fighting the 
Indians somewhere, and the conviction was 
expressed that “our command ought to be 
doing something or Custer would be after 
Reno with a sharp stick.” We heard two dis- 
tinct volleys which excited some surprise, and, 
if I mistake not, brought out the remark from 
some one that “Custer was giving it to them 
for all he was worth.” I have but little doubt 
now that these volleys were fired by Custer’s 
orders as signals of distress and to indicate 
where he was. 

Captain Weir and Lieutenant Edgerly, after 
driving the Indians away from Reno’s com- 
mand, on their side, heard the firing, became 
impatient at the delay, and thought they would 
move down that way, if they should be per- 
mitted. Weir started to get this permission, 
but changed his mind and concluded to take 
a survey from the high bluffs first. Edgerly, 
seeing Weir going in the direction of the firing, 
supposed it was all right and started down the 
ravine with the troop. Weir, from the high 
point, saw the Indians in large numbers start 
for Edgerly, and signaled for him to change his 
direction, and Edgerly went over to the high 
point, where they remained, not seriously mo- 
lested, until the remainder of the troops marched 
down there ; the Indians were seen by them to 
ride about what afterward proved to be Custer's 
battle-field, shooting into the bodies of the dead 
men. 

McDougall came up with the pack-train and 
reported the firing when he reported his arrival 
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This was his dress on his last campaign, with cavalry boots and sombrero added. 
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taken at the time of their hunting expedition, not long before General Custer’s death. 


to Reno. I remember distinctly looking at my 
watch at twenty minutes past four, and made 
a note of it in my memorandum-book, and al- 
though I have never satisfactorily been able to 
recall what particular incident happened at 
that time, it was some important event before 
we started down the river. It is my impression, 
however, that it was the arrival of the pack- 
train. It was about this time that thirteen men 
and a scout named Herendeen rejoined the 
command; they had been missing since Reno’s 
flight from the bottom; several of them were 
wounded. These men had lost their horses in 
the stampede from the bottom and had re- 
mained in the timber; when leaving the tim- 
ber to rejoin, they were fired upon by five 
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Indians, but they drove them away 
and were not again molested. 

My recollection is that it was about 
half-past two when we joined Reno. 
About five o’clock the command 
moved down toward Custer’s sup- 
posed whereabouts, intending to join 
him. The advance went as far as the 
high bluffs where the command was 
halted. Persons who have been on 
the plains and have seen stationary ob- 
jects dancing before them, now in view 
and now obscured, or a weed on the 
top of a hill, projected against the sky, 
magnified to appear as a tree, will 
readily understand why our views 
would be unsatisfactory. We could 
see stationary groups of horsemen, and 
individual horsemen moving about ; 
from their grouping and the manner 
in which they sat their horses we knew 
they were Indians. On the left of the 
valley a strange sight attracted our 
attention. Some one remarked that 
there had been a fire that scorched the 
leaves of the bushes, which caused the 
reddish-brown appearance, but this 
appearance was changeable; watch- 
ing this intently for a short time with 
field-glasses, it was discovered that 
this strange sight was the immense 
pony-herds of the Indians. 

Looking toward Custer’s field, on a 
hill two miles away we saw a large as- 
semblage. At first our command did 
not appear to attract their attention, 
although there was some commotion 
observable among those nearer to our 
position. We heard occasional shots, 
most of which seemed to be a great dis- 
tanceoff,beyond the large groupsonthe 
hill. While watching this group the con- 
clusion was arrived at that Custer had 
been repulsed, and the firing was the 
parting shots of the rear-guard. The 
firing ceased, the groups dispersed, clouds of 
dust arose from all parts of the field, and the 
horsemen converged toward our position. The 
command was now dismounted to fight on foot. 
Weir’s and French’s troops were posted on the 
high bluffs and to the front of them ; my own 
troop along the crest of the bluffs next to the 
river; the rest of the command moved to the 
rear, as I supposed to occupy other points in 
the vicinity, to make this our defensive position. 
Busying myself with posting my men, giving 
direction about the use of ammunition, etc., I 
was a little startled by the remark that the com- 
mand was out of sight. At this time Weir’s and 
French’s troops were being attacked. Orders 
were soon brought to me by Lieutenant Hare, 
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Acting-Adjutant, to join the main command. 
I had gone some distance in the execution of 
this order when, looking back, I saw French’s 
troop come tearing over the bluffs, and soon 
after Weir’s troop followed in hot haste. Ed- 
gerly was near the top of the bluff trying to 
mount his frantic horse, and it did seem that he 
would not succeed, but he vaulted into his sad- 
dle and then joined the troop. The Indians 
almost immediately followed to the top of the 
bluff, and commenced firing into the retreating 
troops, killing one man, wounding others and 
several horses. They then started down the 
hillside in pursuit. I at once made up my 
mind that such a retreat and close pursuit 
would throw the whole command into con- 
fusion, and, perhaps, prove disastrous. I dis- 
mounted my men to fight on foot, deploying 
as rapidly as possible without waiting for the 
formation laid down in tactics. Lieutenant 
Hare expressed his intention of staying with 
me, “Adjutant or no Adjutant.” The led 
horses were sent to the main command. Our 
fire in a short time compelled the Indians to 
halt and take cover, but before this was accom- 
plished, a second order came for me to fall 
back as quickly as possible to the main com- 
mand. Having checked the pursuit we began 
our retreat, slowly at first, but kept up our 
firing. After proceeding some distance the 
men began to group together, and to move a 
little faster and faster, and our fire slackened. 
This was pretty good evidence that they were 
getting demoralized. The Indians were being 
heavily reinforced, and began to come from 
their cover, but kept up a heavy fire. I halted 
the line, made the men take their intervals, 
and again drove the Indians to cover; then 
once more began the retreat. The firing of 
the Indians was very heavy; the bullets struck 
the ground all about us; but the “ping-ping” 
of the bullets overhead seemed to have a more 
terrifying influence than the “swish-thud” of 
the bullets that struck the ground immediately 
about us. When we got to the ridge in front 
of Reno’s position I observed some Indians 
making all haste to get possession of a hill to 
the right. I could now see the rest of the com- 
mand, and I knew that that hill would com- 
mand Reno’s position. Supposing that my 
troop was to occupy the line we were then 
on, I ordered Hare to take ten men and 
hold the hill, but, just as he was moving off, 
an order came from Reno to get back as 
quickly as possible; so I recalled Hare and 
ordered the men to run to the lines. This 
movement was executed, strange to say, with- 
out a single casualty. 

The Indians now took possession of all the 
surrounding high points, and opened a heavy 
fire. They had in the mean time sent a large 
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force up the valley, and soon our position was 
entirely surrounded. It was now about seven 
o’clock. 

Our position next the river was protected 
by the rough, rugged steep bluffs which were 
cut up by irregular deep ravines. From the 
crest of these bluffs the ground gently de- 
clined away from the river. On the north 
there was a short ridge, the ground sloping 
gently to the front and rear. This ridge, dur- 
ing the first day, was occupied by five troops. 
Directly in rear of the ridge was a small hill ; 
in the ravine on the south of this hill our hos- 
pital was established, and the horses and pack- 
mules were secured. Across this ravine one 
troop, Moylan’s, was posted, the packs and 
dead animals being utilized for breastworks. 
The high hill on the south was occupied by 
Benteen’s troop. Everybody now lay down 
and spread himself out as thin as possible. 
After lying there a few minutes I was hor- 
rified to find myself wondering if a small sage- 
bush, about as thick as my finger, would turn 
a bullet, so I got up and walked along the 
line, cautioned the men not to waste their 
ammunition; ordered certain men who were 
good shots to do the firing, and others to keep 
them supplied with loaded guns. 

The firing continued till nearly dark (between 
nine and ten o’clock), although after dusk but 
little attention was paid to the firing, as every- 
body moved about freely. 

Of course everybody was wondering about 
Custer — why he did not communicate by cou- 
rier or signal. But the general opinion seemed 
to prevail that he had been defeated and driven 
down the river, where he would probably join 
General Terry, and with whom he would re- 
turn to our relief. Quite frequently, too, the 
question, “ What ’s the matter with Custer?” 
would evoke an impatient reply. 

Indians are proverbial economists of fuel, 
but they did not stint themselves that night. 
The long twilight was prolonged by numer- 
ous bonfires, located throughout their village. 
The long shadows of the hills and the re- 
fracted light gave a supernatural aspect to 
the surrounding country, which may account 
for the illusions of those who imagined they 
could see columns of troops, etc. Although 
our dusky foes did not molest us with obtru- 
sive attentions during the night, yet it must 
not be inferred that we were allowed to pass 
the night in perfect rest; or that they were 
endeavoring to soothe us into forgetfulness of 
their proximity, or trying to conceal their sit- 
uation. They were a good deal happier than 
we were; nor did they strive to conceal their 
joy. Their camp was a veritable pandemo- 
nium. All night long they continued their 
frantic revels; beating tom-toms, dancing, 
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whooping, yelling with demoniacal screams, 
and discharging firearms. We knew they were 
having a scalp-dance. In this connection the 
question has often been asked “if they did not 
have prisoners at the torture?” The Indians 
deny that they took any prisoners. We did 
not discover any evidence of torture in their 
camps. It is true that we did find human 
heads severed from their bodies, but these 
probably had been paraded in their orgies dur- 
ing that terrible night. 

Our casualties had been comparatively few 
since taking position on the hill. The question 
of moving was discussed, but the conditions 
coupled to the proposition caused it to be in- 
dignantly rejected. Some of the scouts were 
sent out soon after dark to look for signs of 
Custer’s command, but they returned after a 
short absence saying that the country was full 
of Sioux. Lieutenant Varnum volunteered to 
go out, but was either discouraged from the 
venture or forbidden to go out. 

After dark the troops were arranged a little 
differently. The horses were unsaddled, and 
the mules were relieved of their packs; all 
animals were secured to lariats stretched and 
picketed to the ground. 

Soon after all firing had ceased the wildest 
confusion prevailed. Men imagined they could 
see a column of troops over on the hills or 
ridges, that they could hear the tramp of the 
horses, the command of officers, or even the 
trumpet-calls. Stable-call was sounded by one 
of our trumpeters; shots were fired by some 
of our men, and familiar trumpet-calls were 
sounded by our trumpeter immediately after, 
to let the supposed marching column know 
that we were friends. Every favorable expres- 
sion or opinion was received with credulity, 
and then ratified with a cheer. Somebody 
suggested that General Crook might be com- 
ing, So some one, a civilian packer, I think, 
mounted a horse, and galloping along the line 
yelled: “ Don’t be discouraged, boys, Crook 
is coming.” But they gradually realized that 
the much-wished-for reinforcements were but 
the phantasma of their imaginations, and set- 
tled down to their work of digging rifle-pits. 
They worked in pairs, in threes and fours. 
The ground was hard and dry. There were 
only three or four spades and shovels in the 
whole command ; axes, hatchets, knives, table- 
forks, tin cups, and halves of canteens were 
brought into use. However, everybody worked 
hard, and some were still digging when the 
enemy opened fire at early dawn, between half- 
past two and three o’clock, so that all had 
some sort of shelter, except Benteen’s men. 
The enemy’s first salutations were rather fee- 
ble, and our side made scarcely any response ; 
but as dawn advanced to daylight their lines 
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were heavily reinforced, and both sides kept 
up a continuous fusillade. Of course it was 
their policy to draw our fire as much as possi- 
ble to exhaust our ammunition. As they ex- 
posed their persons very little we forbade our 
men, except well-known good shots, to fire with- 
out orders. The Indians amused themselves 
by standing erect, in full view for an instant, 
and then dropping down again before a bul- 
let could reach them, but of that they soon 
seemed to grow tired or found it too dangerous; 
then they resorted to the old ruse of raising a 
hat and blouse, or a blanket, on a stick to draw 
our fire; we soon understood their tactics. 
Occasionally they fired volleys at command. 
Their fire, however, was not very effective. 
Benteen’s troop suffered greater losses than 
any other, because their rear was exposed to 
the long-range firing from the hills on the 
north. ‘The horses and mules suffered greatly, 
as they were fully exposed to long-range fire 
from the east. 

Benteen came over to where Reno was lying, 
and asked for reinforcements to be sent to his 
line. Before he left his line, however, he or- 
dered Gibson not to fall back under any cir- 
cumstances, as this was the key of the position. 
Gibson’s men had expended nearly all their 
ammunition, some men being reduced to as 
few as four or five cartridges. He was embar- 
rassed, too, with quite a number of wounded 
men. Indeed, the situation here was most crit- 
ical, for if the Indians had made a rush, a 
retreat was inevitable. Private McDermott 
volunteered to carry a message from Gibson 
to Benteen urging him to hasten the reinforce- 
ments. After considerable urging by Benteen, 
Reno finally ordered French to take “M” 
troop over to the south side. On his way over 
Benteen picked up some men then with the 
horses. Just previous to his arrival an Indian 
had shot one of Gibson’s men, then rushed up 
and touched the body with his “ coup-stick,” 
and started back to cover, but he was killed. 
He was in such close proximity to the lines and 
so exposed to the fire that the other Indians 
could not carry his body away. This, I be- 
lieve, was the only dead Indian left in our pos- 
session. This boldness determined Benteen to 
make a charge, and the Indians were driven 
nearly to the river. On their retreat they 
dragged several dead and wounded warriors 
away with them. 

The firing almost ceased for a while, and 
then it recommenced with greater fury. From 
this fact, and their more active movements, it 
became evident that they contemplated some- 
thing more serious than a mere fusillade. Ben- 
teen came back to where Reno was, and said 
if something was not done pretty soon the In- 
dians would run into our lines. Waiting a short 
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time, and no action being taken on his sugges- 


tion, he said rather impatiently: “ You’ve got 
to do something here pretty quick; this won’t 
do, you must drive them back.” Reno then 
directed us to get ready for a charge, and told 
Benteen to give the word. Benteen called out 
“ All ready now,men. Now’s your time. Give 
them hell. Hip, hip, here we go!” and away 
we went with a hurrah, every man, but one who 
lay in his pit crying like a child. The Indians 
fired more rapidly than before from their whole 
line. Our men left the pits with their carbines 
loaded, and they began firing without orders 
soon after we started. A large body of Indians 
had assembled at the foot of one of the hills, in- 
tending probably to make a charge, as Benteen 
had divined, but they broke as soon as our line 
started. When we had advanced 75 or 100 
yards, Reno called out “Get back, men, get 
back,” and back the whole line came. A 
most singular fact of this sortie was that not 4 
man who advanced with the lines was hit; but 
directly after every one had gotten into the 
pits again, the one man who did not go out was 
shot in the head and killed instantly. The poor 
fellow had a premonition that he would be 
killed, and had so told one of his comrades. 

Up to this time the command had been with- 
out water. The excitement and heat made our 
thirst almost maddening. The men were for- 
bidden to use tobacco. They put pebbles in 
their mouths to excite the glands; some ate 


grass roots, but did not find relief; some tried 
to eat hard bread, but after chewing it awhile 
would blow it out of their mouths like so much 
flour. A few potatoes were given out and af- 
forded some relief. About 11 A. M. the firing 
was slack, and parties of volunteers were formed 
to get water under the protection of Benteen’s 
lines. The parties worked their way down the 
ravines to within a few yards of the river. The 
men would get ready, make a rush to the river, 
fill the camp-kettles, and return to fill the can- 
teens. Some Indians stationed in a copse of 
woods, a short distance away, opened fire when- 
ever a man exposed himself, which made this a 
particularly hazardous service. Several men 
were wounded, and the additional danger was 
then incurred of rescuing their wounded com- 
rades. I think all these men were rewarded 
with medals of honor. By about one o’clock 
the Indians had nearly all left us, but they 
still guarded the river; by that time, however, 
we had about all the water we needed for im- 
mediate use. About two o’clock the Indians 
came back, opened fire, and drove us to the 
trenches again, but by three o’clock the firing 
had ceased altogether. 

Late in the afternoon we saw a few horse- 
men in the bottom apparently to observe us, 
and then fire was set to the grass in the valley. 
About 7 P. M. we saw emerge from behind 
this screen of smoke an immense moving mass 
crossing the plateau, going toward the Big 
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Horn Mountains. A fervent “ Thank God” 
that they had at last given up the contest was 
soon followed by grave doubts as to their 
motive for moving. Perhaps Custer had met 
‘Terry, and was coming to our relief. Perhaps 
they were short of ammunition, and were mov- 
ing their village to a safe distance before mak- 
ing a final desperate effort to overwhelm us. 
Perhaps it was only a ruse to get us on the 
move, and then clean us out. 

The stench from the dead men and horses 
was now exceedingly offensive, and it was de- 
cided to take up a new position nearer the 
river. The companies were assigned positions, 
and the men were put to work digging pits 
with the expectation of a renewal of the attack. 
Our loss on the hill had been eighteen killed 
and fifty-two wounded. 

During the night Lieutenant De Rudio, Pri- 
vate O’Neal, Mr. Girard, the interpreter, and 
Jackson, a half-breed scout, came to our line. 
They had been left in the bottom when Reno 
made his retreat. 

In this narrative of the movements imme- 
diately preceding, and resulting in, the anni- 
hilation of the men with Custer, I have related 
facts substantially as observed by myself or as 
given to me by Chief Gall of the Sioux. His 
statements have been corroborated by other 
Indians, notably ‘the wife of “ Spotted Horn 
Bull,” an intelligent Sioux squaw, one of the 
first who had the courage to talk freely to any 
one who participated in the battle. 

In 1886, on the tenth anniversary, an effort 
was made to have a reunion of the survivors 
at the battle-field. Colonel Benteen, Captains 
McDougall and Edgerly, Dr. Porter, Sergeant 
Hall, Trumpeter Penwell, and myself met there 
on the 25th of June. Through the kind efforts 
of the officers and of the ladies at Fort Cus- 
ter our visit was made as pleasant as possible. 
Through the personal influence of Major Mc- 
Laughlin, Indian agent at Standing Rock 
Agency, Chief Gall was prevailed upon to ac- 
company the party and describe Custer’s partin 
the battle. We were unfortunate in not having 
an efficient and truthful interpreter on the field 
at the reunion. The statements I have used 
were, after our return to the agency, interpreted 
by Mrs. McLaughlin and Mr. Farribault, of the 
agency, both of whom are perfectly trustworthy 
and are familiar with the Sioux language. 

It has been previously noted that General 
Custer separated from Reno before the latter 
crossed the Little Big Horn under orders to 
charge the village. Custer’s column bore to the 
right of the river (asudden change of plan, prob- 
ably); a ridge of high bluffs and the river sepa- 
rated the two commands, and they could not 
see each other. On this ridge, however, Cus- 
ter and staff were seen to wave their hats, and 
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heard to cheer just as Reno was beginning the 
attack; but Custer’s troops were at that time 
a mile or more to his right. It was about this 
time that the trumpeter was sent back with 
Custer’s last order to Benteen. From this place 
eg A on map] Custer could survey the val- 
ey for several miles above and for a short 
distance below Reno; yet he could only see 
a part of the village; he must, then, have felt 
confident that all the Indians were below him: 
hence, I presume, his message to Benteen. The 
view of the main body of the village was cut 
off by the highest points of the ridge, a short 
distance from him. Had he gone to this high 
point he would have understood the magnitude 
of his undertaking, and it is probable that his 
plan of battle would have been changed. We 
have no evidence that he did not go there. He 
could see, however, that the village was not 
breaking away toward the Big Horn Moun- 
tains. He must, then, have expected to find 
the squaws and children fleeing to the bluffs 
on the north, for in no other way do I account 
for his wide detour to the right. He must have 
counted upon Reno’s success, and fully ex- 
pected the “scatteration” of the non-com- 
batants with the pony herds. The probable 
attack upon the families and the capture of 
the herds were in that event counted upon to 
strike consternation in the hearts of the war- 
riors, and were elements for success upon which 
General Custer fully counted in the event of 
a daylight attack. 

When Reno’s advance was checked, and his 
left began to fall back, Chief Gall started with 
some of his warriors to cut off Reno’s retreat 
to the bluffs. On his way he was excitedly 
hailed by “ Iron Cedar,” one of his warriors, 
who was on the high point, to hurry to him, 
that more soldiers were coming. This was the 
first intimation the Indians had of Custer’s col- 
umn; up to the time of this incident they had 
supposed that all the troops were in at Reno’s 
attack. Custer had then crossed the valley of 
the dry creek, and was marching along and 
well up the slope of the bluff forming the sec- 
ond ridge back from the river, and nearly paral- 
lel to it. The command was marching rapidly 
in column of fours, and there was some con- 
fusion in the ranks, due probably to the un- 
manageableness of some excited horses. 

The accepted theory for many years after 
the battle, and still persisted in by some writ- 
ers, was that Custer’s column had turned the 
high bluffs near the river, moved down the dry 
(Reno’s) creek, and attempted to ford the river 
near the lowest point of these bluffs; that he 
was there met by an overpowering force and 
driven back ; that he then divided his battalion, 
moved down the river with the view of attack- 
ing the village, but met with such resistance 
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from the enemy posted along the river bank 
and ravines that he was compelled to fall back, 
fighting, to the position on the ridge. The nu- 
merous bodies found scattered between the river 
and ridge were supposed to be the first victims 
of the fight. I am now satisfied that these were 
men who either survived those on the ridge or 
attempted to escape the massacre. 

Custer’s route was as indicated on the map, 
and his column was never nearer the river or 
village than his final position on the ridge. The 
wife of Spotted Horn Bull, when giving me 
her account of the battle, persisted in saying 
that Custer’s column did not attempt to cross 
at the ford, and appealed to her husband, who 
supported her statement. On the battle-field, 
in 1886, Chief Gall indicated Custer’s route to 
me, and it then flashed upon me that I myself 
had seen Custer’s trail. On June 28, while we 
were burying the dead, I asked Major Reno’s 
permission to go on the high ridge east or 
back of the field to look for tracks of shod 
horses to ascertain if some of the command 
might not have escaped. When I reached the 
ridge I saw this trail, and wondered who could 
have made it, but dismissed the thought that 
it had been made by Custer’s column, because 
it did not accord with the theory with which 
we were then filled, that Custer had attempted 
to cross at the ford, and this trail was too far 
back, and showed no indication of leading 


toward the ford. Trumpeter Penwell was my 
orderly and accompanied me. It was a singular 
coincidence that in 1886 Penwell was stationed 
at Fort Custer, and was my orderly when visit- 
ing the battle-field. Penwell corroborated my 
recollection of the trail. 

The ford theory arose from the fact that we 
found there numerous tracks of shod horses, 
but they evidently had been made after the 
Indians had possessed themselves of the cay- 
alry horses, for they rode them after capturing 
them. No bodies of men or horses were found 
anywhere near the ford, and these facts are 
conclusive to my mind that Custer did not go 
to the ford with any body of men. 

As soon as Gall had personally confirmed 
Iron Cedar’s report he sent word to the war- 
riors battling against Reno, and to the people 
in the village. ‘The greatest consternation pre- 
vailed among the families, and orders were 
given for them to leave at once. Before they 
could do so the great body of warriors had 
left Reno, and hastened to attack Custer. This 
explains why Reno was not pushed when so 
much confusion at the river crossing gave the 
Indians every opportunity of annihilating his 
command. Not long after the Indians began 
to show a strong force in Custer’s front, Cus- 
ter turned his column to the left, and advanced 
in the direction of the village to near a place 
now marked as a spring, halted at the junction 
of the ravines just below it, and dismounted two 
troops, Keogh’s and Calhoun’s, to fight on foot. 
These two troops advanced at double-time to 
a knoll, now marked by Crittenden’s monu- 
ment. The other three troops, mounted, fol- 
lowed them a short distance in their rear. The 
led horses remained where the troops dis- 
mounted. When Keogh and Calhoun got to 
the knoll the other troops marched rapidly to 
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the right; Smith’s troop deployed as skir- 
mishers, mounted, and took position on a ridge, 
which, on Smith’s left, ended in Keogh’s po- 
sition(now marked by Crittenden’s monument), 
and, on Smith’s right, ended at the hill on which 
Custer took position with Yates and Tom Cus- 
ter’s troops, now known as Custer’s Hill, and 
marked by the monument erected to the com- 
mand. Smith’s skirmishers, holding their gray 
horses, remained in groups of fours. 

The line occupied by Custer’s battalion was 
the first considerable ridge back from the river, 
the nearest point being about half a mile from 
it. His front was extended about three fourths 
of a mile. The whole village was in full view. 
A few hundred yards from his line was another 
but lower ridge, the further slope of which was 
not commanded by his line. It was here that 
the Indians under Crazy Horse from the lower 
part of the village, among whom were the Chey- 
ennes, formed for the charge on Custer’s Hill. 
All Indians had now left Reno. Gall collected 
his warriors, and moved up a ravine south of 
Keogh and Calhoun. As they were turning 
this flank they discovered the led horses with- 
out any other guard than the horse-holders. 
They opened fire upon the horse-holders, and 
used the usual devices to stampede the horses 
—that is, yelling, waving blankets, etc. ; in this 
they succeeded very soon, and the horses were 
caught up by thesquaws. Inthis disaster Keogh 
and Calhoun probably lost their reserve am- 
munition, which was carried in the saddle-bags. 
Gall’s warriors now moved to the foot of the 
knoll held by Calhoun. A large force dis- 
mounted and advanced up the slope farenough 
to be able to see the soldiers when standing 
erect, but were protected when squatting or 
lying down. By jumping up and firing quickly, 
they exposed themselves only for an instant, but 
drew the fire of the soldiers, causing a waste 
of ammunition. In the mean time Gall was 
massing his mounted warriors under the pro- 
tection of the slope. When everything was in 
readiness, at a signal from Gall the dismounted 
warriors rose, fired, and every Indian gave 
voice to the war-whoop; the mounted Indians 
put whip to their ponies, and the whole mass 
rushed upon and crushed Calhoun. The mad- 
dened mass of Indians was carried forward by 
its Own momentum over Calhoun and Critten- 
den down into the depression where Keogh 
was, with over thirty men, and all was over on 
that part of the field. 

In the mean time the same tactics were be- 
ing pursued and executed around Custer’s Hill. 
The warriors, under the leadership of Crow- 
King, Crazy Horse, White Bull, “ Hump,” and 
others, moved up the ravine west of Custer’s 
Hill, and concentrated under the shelter of the 
ridges on his right flank and back of his posi- 
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tion. Gall’s bloody work was finished before the 
annihilation of Custer was accomplished, and 
his victorious warriors hurried forward to the 
hot encounter then going on, and the frightful 
massacre was completed. 

Smith’s men had disappeared from the ridge, 
but not without leaving enough dead bodies 
to mark their line. About twenty-eight bodies 
of men belonging to this troop and other or- 
ganizations were found in one ravine nearer 
the river. Many corpses were found scattered 
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over the field between Custer’s line of de- 
fense, the river, and in the direction of Reno’s 
Hill. These, doubtless, were of men who had 
attempted to escape; some of them may have 
been sent as couriers by Custer. One of the 
first bodies I recognized and one of the near- 
est to the ford was that of Sergeant Butler of 
Tom Custer’s troop. Sergeant Butler was asol- 
dier of many years’ experience and of known 
courage. The indications were that he had sold 
his life dearly, for near and under him were 
found many empty cartridge-shells. 

All the Indian accounts that I know of 
agree that there was no organized close-quar- 
ters fighting, except on the two flanks; that 
with the annihilation at Custer’s Hill the bat- 
tle was virtually over. It does not appear that 
the Indians made any advance to the attack 
from the direction of the river; they did have 
a defensive force along the river and in the 
ravines which destroyed those who left Cus- 
ter’s line. 

There was a great deal of firing going on 
over the field after the battle by the young 
men and boys riding about and shooting into 
the dead bodies. 
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uster battle-fielc 


Tuesday morning, June 27, we had re- 
veille without the “ morning guns,” enjoyed the 
pleasure of a square meal, and had our stock 


properly cared for. Our commanding officer 
seemed to think the Indians had some “ trap ” 
set for us, and required our men to hold them- 
selves in readiness to occupy the pits at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Nothing seemed determined 
except to stay where we were. Not an Indian 
was in sight, but a few ponies were seen graz- 
ing down in the valley. 

About 9.30 A. M. a cloud ot dust was ob- 
served several miles down the river. The as- 
sembly was sounded, the horses were placed 
in a protected situation, and camp-kettles and 


. Those of Lieutenants Reily and Sturgis are by Scholten, St. Louis, and Pach, New York. 


canteens were filled with water. An hour of 
suspense followed; but from the slow advance 
we concluded that they were our own troops. 
“ But whose command is it?” We looked in 
vain for a gray-horse troop. It could not be 
Custer; it must then be Crook, for if it was 
Terry, Custer would be with him. Cheer after 
cheer was given for Crook. A white man, 
Harris, I think, soon came up with a note from 
General Terry, addressed to General Custer, 
dated June 26, stating that two of our Crow 
scouts had given information that our column 
had been whipped and nearly all had been 
killed; that he did not believe their story, but 
was coming with medical assistance. Thescout 
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said that he could not get to our lines the night 
before, as the Indians were on the alert. Very 
soon after this Lieutenant Bradley, 7th Infan- 
try, came into our lines, and asked where I was. 
Greeting most cordially my old friend, I imme- 
diately asked, “ Where is Custer?” He replied, 
“J don’t know, but I sup- 
pose he was killed, as we 
counted 197 dead bodies. I 
don’t suppose any escaped.” 
We were simply dum- 
founded. This was the first 
intimation we had of his fate. 
It was hard to realize ; it did 
seem impossible. 

General Terry and staff, 
and officers of General 
Gibbon’s column soon after 
approached, and their com- 
ing was greeted with pro- 
longed, hearty cheers. The 
grave countenance of the 
General awed the men to 
silence. The officers as- 
sembled to meet their guests. 
There was scarcely a dry 
eye; hardly a word was spoken, but quivering 
lips and hearty grasping of hands gave token 
of thankfulness for the relief and grief for the 
misfortune. 


During the rest of that day we were busy 
collecting our effects and destroying surplus 


property. The wounded were cared for and 
taken to the camp of our new friends of the 
Montana column. Among the wounded was 
saddler “ Mike” Madden of my troop, whom 
I promoted to be sergeant, on the field, for 
gallantry. Madden was very fond of his grog. 
His long abstinence had given him a famous 
thirst. It was necessary to amputate his leg, 
which was done without administering any 
anesthetic ; but after the amputation the sur- 
geon gave him a good, stiff drink of brandy. 
Madden eagerly gulped it down, and his eyes 
fairly danced as he smacked his lips and said, 
“M-eh, doctor, cut off my other leg.” 

On the morning of the 28th we left our in- 
trenchments to bury the dead of Custer’s com- 
mand. The morning was bright, and from the 
high bluffs we had a clear view of Custer’s 
battle-field. We saw a large number of objects 
that looked like white boulders scattered over 
the field. Glasses were brought into requisi- 
tion, and it was announced that these objects 
were the dead bodies. Captain Weir exclaimed, 
“Oh, how white they look!” 

All the bodies, except a few, were stripped 
of their clothing. According to my recollec- 
tion nearly all were scalped or mutilated, but 
there was one notable exception, that of Gen- 
eral Custer, whose face and expression were 
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natural; he had been shot in the temple and 
in the left side. Many faces had a pained, al- 
most terrified expression. It is said that “ Rain- 
in-the-face,” a Sioux warrior, has gloried that 
he had cut out and had eaten the heart and liver 
of one of the officers. Other bodies were muti- 
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(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY D. F. BARRY.) 
lated ina disgusting manner. The bodies of Dr. 
Lord and Lieutenants Porter, Harrington, and 
Sturgis were not found, at least not recognized. 
The clothing of Porter and Sturgis was found 
in the village, and showed that they had been 
killed. We buried, according tomy memoranda, 
212 bodies. The killed of the entire com- 
mand was 265, and of wounded we had 52. 
The question has been often asked, “ What 
were the causes of Custer’s defeat?” I should 
say: 
First. The overpowering numbers of the 
enemy and their unexpected cohesion. 
Second, Reno’s panic rout from the valley. 
Third. The defective extraction of the 
empty cartridge-shells from the carbines. 
Of the first, I will say that we had nothing 
conclusive on which to base calculations of 
the numbers— and to this day it seems almost 
incredible that such great numbers of Indians 
should have left the agencies, to combine 
against the troops, without information relat- 
ing thereto having been communicated to the 
commanders of troops in the field, further than 
that heretofore mentioned. The second has 
been mentioned incidentally. The Indians say 
if Reno’s position in the valley had been held, 
they would have been compelled to divide their 
strength for the different attacks, which would 
have caused confusion and apprehension, and 
prevented the concentration of every able- 
bodied warrior upon the battalion under Custer; 
that, at the time of the discovery of Custer’s ad- 
vance to attack, the chiefs gave orders for the 
village to move, to break up ; that, at the time 
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of Reno’s retreat, this order was being carried 
out, but as soon as Reno’s retreat was assured 
the order was countermanded, and the squaws 
were compelled to return with the pony herds; 
that the order would not have been counter- 
manded had Reno’s forces remained fighting 
in the bottom. Custer’s attack did not begin 
until after Reno had reached the bluffs. 

Of the third we can only judge by our own 
experience. When cartridges were dirty and 
corroded the ejectors did not always extract 
the empty shells from the chambers, and the 
men were compelled to use knives to get them 
out. When the shells were clean no great diffi- 
culty was experienced. To what extent this 
was a factor in causing the disaster we have 
no means of knowing. 
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A battle was unavoidable. Every man in 
Terry’s and Custer’s commands expected a 
battle; it was for that purpose, to punish the 
Indians, that the command was sent out, and 
with that determination Custer made his prep- 
arations. Had Custer continued his march 
southward —that is, left the Indian trail — 
the Indians would have known of our move- 
ment on the 25th, and a battle would have 
been fought very near the same field on which 
Crook had been attacked and forced back 
only a week before; the Indians never would 
have remained in camp and allowed a concen- 
tration of the several columns to attack them. 
If they had escaped without punishment or 
battle Custer would undoubtedly have been 
blamed. 

£. S. Godfrey, 
Captain 7th Cavalry. 


(CAVALRY BUGLER IN FULL UNIFORM.) 





COMMENTS BY GENERAL FRY ON THE CUSTER BATTLE. 


APTAIN GODFREY’S article is a valuable con- 

» tribution to the authentic history of the campaign 
which culminated in “Custer’s Last Battle,” June 25, 
1876. 

The Sioux war of 1876 originated in a request by the 
Indian Bureau that certain wild and recalcitrant bands 
of Indians should be compelled to settle down upon 
their reservations under control of the Indian agent. 
Sitting Bull, on the Little Missouri in Dakota, and 
Crazy Horse, on Powder River, Wyoming, were prac- 
tically the leaders of the hostile Indians who roamed 
over what General Sheridan called “an almost totally 
unknown region, comprising an area of almost 90,000 
square miles.” The hostile camps contained eight or 
ten separate bands, each having a chief of its own. 

Authority was exercised by a council of chiefs. No 
chief was endowed with supreme authority, but Sitting 
Bull was accepted as the leader of all his bands. From 
500 to 800 warriors was the most the military author- 
ities thought the hostiles could muster. Sitting Bull’s 
camp, as Custer found it, contained some 8000 or 10,000 
men, women, and children, and about 2500 warriors, 
including boys, who were armed with bows and arrows. 
The men had good firearms, many of them Winchester 
rifles, with a large supply of ammunition. 

War upon this savage force was authorized by the 
War Department, and was conducted under the direc- 
tion of Lieutenant-General Sheridan in Chicago. 

The campaign opened in the winter, General Sher- 
idan thinking that was the season in which the Indians 
could be “ caught.”” He directed General Terry to send 
a mounted column under Custer against Sitting Bull, 
and General Crook to move against Crazy Horse. Bad 
weather prevented Custer’s movement, but Crook 
advanced March 1. On March 17 he struck Crazy 
Horse’s band, was partially defeated, and the weather 
being very severe, returned to his base. The repulse 
of Crook’s column, and the inability of Custer to move, 
gave the Indians confidence, and warriors by the hundred 
slipped away from the agencies and joined the Hostiles. 

In the spring Sheridan’s forces resumed the offensive 
in three isolated columns. The first column under 
Crook, consisting of 15 companies of cavalry and 5 
companies of infantry (total 1049), marched northward 
from Fort Fetterman May 29. The second column 
under General Terry, consisting of the entire 7th Cav- 
alry, 12 companies (about 600 men), 6 companies of in- 
fantry, 3 of them on the supply steamboat (400 men), a 
battery of Gatling guns manned by infantrymen, and 
40 Indian scouts, moved westward from Fort A. Lin- 
cofh, on the Missouri, May 17. 

It happened that while the expedition was being 
fitted out, Custer unwittingly incurred the displeasure 
of President Grant, who directed that Custer should 
not accompany the column. Through his appeal to 
the President and the intercession of Terry and Sher- 
idan, Custer was permitted to go in command of his 
regiment, but Terry was required to accompany and 
command the column. Terry was one of the best of 
men and ablest of soldiers, but had_ no experience in 
Indian warfare. 

A third column under General Gibbon (Colonel of 
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Infantry), consisting of 4 companies of cavalry and 6 
companies of infantry (450 men all told), marched east- 
ward in April, and united with Terry on the Yellow- 
stone, June 21. When these columns started they were 
all some 200 or 300 miles from the central position oc- 
cupied by the enemy. Gibbon was under Terry’s con- 
trol, but Crook and Terry were independent of each 
other. : 

The authorities believed that either one of the three 
columns could defeat the enemy if it “caught” him; 
otherwise isolated forces would not have been sent to 
“operate blindly,” without means of mutual support, 
against an enemy in the interior of an almost totally un- 
known region. Indeed General Sherman said in his 
official report of 1876, “ Up to the moment of Custer’s 
defeat there was nothing, official or private, to justify 
an officer to expect that any detachment would encounter 
more than 500 or 800 warriors.”” The appearance of 
2500 to 3000 in the Custer fight, General Sherman adds, 
“amounted to a demonstration that the troops were 
dealing, not only with the hostiles estimated at from 500 
to 800, but with the available part of the Agency Indians, 
who had gone out to help their friends in a fight.” 

The utter failure of our campaign was due to under- 
estimating the numbers and prowess of the enemy. 
The strength he was found to possess proved, as Gen- 
eral Sherman said in his report, “ that the campaign had 
been planned on wrong premises.”” Upon this point 
Gibbon said, “ When these various bands succeeded in 
finding a leader who possessed tact, courage, and ability 
to concentrate and keep together so large a force, it was 
only a question of time when one or the other of the 
exterior columns would meet with a check from the 
overwhelming numbers of the interior body.” 

The first result was that Crook’s column encoun- 
tered the enemy, June 17, and was so badly defeated 
that it was practically out of the campaign. 

In his official report Sheridan claims for Crook a “ bar- 
ren victory,”’ but adds, “ Next day he returned to his 
supply camp on Goose Creek and awaited reinforcements 
and supplies, considering himself too weak to make any 
movement until additional troops reached him.” 

On the 21st of June, Terry, with the column from the 
east, about one thousand men, was on the south bank 
of the Yellowstone, at the mouth of the Rosebud. Gib- 
bon was with Terry, and his column from the west, four 
hundred and fifty men, was some fifteen miles up the 
Yellowstone on its north bank, nearly opposite the 
mouth of the Big Horn. The Rosebud and Big Horn 
flow from south to north about fifteen miles apart, with 
a high, broken “ divide” or ridge between them. 

A scouting party had found indications that the In- 
dians were on the Big Horn or its tributaries, and they 
were found on the 25th about ninety miles away in the 
valley of the Little Big Horn, with some 2500 warriors. 
At that time Terry did not imagine them to be so strong, 
nor did he know that Crook had been defeated on the 
17th. He heard nothing of Crook until July 4. 

On the night of June 21, Terry held a conference 
with Gibbon and Custer, at which he says in his annual 
report in 1876, he decided upon a plan of operations, 
by which Gibbon was to move south up the Big Horn 
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valley, Custer was to proceed up the Rosebud and as- 
certain the direction of the Indian trail, and 

if it led to the Little Big Horn it should not be followed, 
but that Custer should keep still further to the south be- 
fore turning to the river, in order to intercept the Indians 
should they attempt to pass around his left, and in order, 
by a longer march, to give time for Gibbon’s column to 
come up. . . This plan was founded on the belief that 
the two columns might be brought into codperating dis- 
tance of each other, so either of them which should be first 
engaged might, by a ‘‘ waiting fight,” give time for the 
other tocome up. 

Custer’s disaster has been directly or by implication 
attributed to a departure from the “ plan.” No rec- 
ord of the-conference appears to have been made at 
the time, but Terry’s statement concerning it is sup- 
ported by Gibbon, and no one would dispute it if it 
stood alone. But it is highly probable that the plan 
when Custer moved had neither the force nor impor- 
tance which it subsequently acquired in Terry’s mind. 
Terry made to Sheridan a full and explicit report, June 
27, when the subject was fresh, in which he spoke of 
the conference, but did not say or intimate that a plan 
of operations had been decided upon init. He did 
say, however, “I informed General Custer I would 
take the supply steamer up the Yellowstone to ferry 
General Gibbon’s column over the river, that I should 
personally accompany that column, and that it would 
in all probability reach the mouth of the Big Horn on 
the 26th instant.”’ If at that time Terry thought the 
plan of operations mandatory, he probably would have 
mentioned it in this report of June 27. It was, how- 
ever, not until July 2 that he reported the existence 
of a plan. Then he said in his report to Sheridan 
made in his own defense, “/ think I owe it to myself 
to put you more fully in possession of the facts of the late 
operations,” and followed with the account of the plan, 
above quoted from his annual report, but did not say that 
he had issued any orders which Custer had disobeyed. 

The plan decided upon in conference on the night 
of June 21 fixes no blame on Custer. His written in- 
structions from Terry were made June 22, the day after 
the conference, and they were binding upon him. They 
made no reference to a plan, but said: 


The Brigadier-General Commanding directs that, as 
soon as your regiment can be made ready for the march, 


you will proceed up the Rosebud in pursuit of the Indians 
whose trail was discovered by Major Reno a few days since. 
It is, of course, impossible to give you any definite instructions 
in regard to this movement, and were it not impossible to do 
so the department commander places too much confidence 
in your zeal, energy and ability to wish to impose upon you 
precise orders which might hamper your action when 
nearly in contact with theenemy. He will, however, indi- 
cate to you his own views of what your action should be, 
and he desires that you should conform to them unless you 
shall see sufficient reason for departing from them. 

The order Custer received was to proceed up the 
Rosebud in pursuit of the Indians. Surely he did not 
disobey that. Everything else was left to his discre- 
tion. As Terry did not wish to hamper Custer’s action 
when nearly in contact with the enemy, and found it 
impossible to give him precise orders, plainly Custer 
did not, could not, disobey orders in any blamable 
sense, and plainly, also, he was expected to come “in 
contact with the enemy.” 

Captain Godfrey says that the scouts were sent out on 
the right flank during the 23d and 24th, moving along 
the divide between Rosebud and Tulloch’s Fork, from 
which the valley of the Fork was in view. Itis true Custer 


does not appear to have examined the upper part of 
Tulloch’s Creek, but there were no Indians there, and 
the omission if it occurred is colorless. He was directed 
to endeavor to send a scout through to General Gib- 
bon’s column with the result of his examination of 
Tulloch’s Creek, and was informed that Gibbon would 
examine the lower part of the creek. Whether he en- 
deavored to send a messenger cannot be ascertained 
(Captain Godfrey says that a scout named Herendeen 
had been selected for this service, and he is of the 
opinion that General Custer would have sent him dur- 
ing the dayif the fight had been delayed until early next 
morning as he at first intended); but nothing concern- 
ing Tulloch’s Creek was material in the campaign. 

Even conformity to Terry’s “ views ” was expressly 
left to Custer’s discretion. 

In his sermon at General Terry’s funeral, December 
29, 1890, the Rev. Dr. T. T. Munger said : 

Custer's fatal movement was in direct violation of both 
verbal and written orders. When his rashness and dis- 
obedience ended in the total destruction of his command, 
General Terry withheld the fact of the disobeyed orders 
and suffered an imputation hurtful to his military reputa- 
tion to rest upon himself, rather than subject a brave but 
indiscreet subordinate to a charge of disobedience. 

When called to account for the accusation which he 
made against one dead soldier at the Christian burial 
of another, Dr. Munger gave Colonel R. P. Hughes of 
the army, a brother-in-law of General Terry and for a 
long time his aide-de-camp, as authority for his defam- 
atory assertion. 

Colonel Hughes denies having authorized Dr. Mun- 
ger to make the statement, though he admits he was 
the source of Dr. Munger’s information. Called upon 
more than once, he fails to produce or specify any or- 
ders disobeyed by Custer. Indeed there can be no 
such orders. It is not credible that Terry issued or- 
ders which have never been produced by him or any 
one else, and’ that these phantom orders if obeyed 
would have prevented the Custer massacre. Terry 
was a strict and careful soldier. It was his duty to file 
with higher authority all the orders he issued in the 
ease, and his orders have passed in due course to their 
places in the public records, and have been discussed 
above. Custer disobeyed none of them. 

Returning to the conference plan of operations, it 
must be noted that, like the general plan of campaign, 
it was based upon a misconception of the enemy’s 
strength. It required that a well-armed, wary, and 
vigilant enemy of unknown strength, some ninety 
miles away in a country well known to him but un- 
known to us, should be approached by two columns, the 
enemy, as it turned out, exceeding in numbers the two 
columns combined. Even if Custer had gone quite to 
the south and had not attacked, the plan put it in the 
power of the enemy to defeat at least one of the columns 
as he had defeated Crook. Custer no doubt thought if 
he was strong enough to go to the south and wait to be 
attacked, he was strong enough to make the attack, and 
Terry’s instructions left the matter to his judgment. 

Terry stated in his report that he believed his plan 
might have resulted in a “waiting fight” through 
which the column first engaging the enemy might hold 
him until the other came up, the implication being that 
advantage from a “waiting fight” was lost through 
Custer’s action. The truth is that a “ waiting fight ” is 
exactly what was secured, but there was no advantage 
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in it. Custer’s command, south of the enemy, kept him 
engaged from the 25th until the evening of the 26th, 
when the column from the north approached. Then 
the Indians quietly slipped away without the northern 
column being able to detain or injure them. 

Godfrey gives the details of Custer’s three days’ 
march and of the fight on the 25th and 26th. When 
the command was nearly in contact with the enemy 
Custer directed one company to guard the pack-train, 
sent three companies under Benteen to the south, no 
doubt in deference to Terry’s advice to see that the In- 
dians did not pass that way, ordered Reno with three 
companies to charge northward down the valley upon 
the enemy’s flank, and with the rest of his force, some 
250 men, galloped down the river about three miles to 
attack in front. The result is known. It is not bad 
tactics to throw a part of the attacking force upon the 
exposed flank of the enemy, and support it by a front 
attack with the other part, and that is what Custer 
did. To “support” the flanking force is not necessarily 
to follow it. Custer’s “ pursuit” to the field where he 
“caught ” the Indians was rapid, but his defeat is not 
to be attributed to fatigue of horses or men. The 
offensive is often more fatiguing than the defensive, 
but the loss of a battle is seldom, if ever, due to the 
fatigue of the attacking force. 

During the Indian outbreak at Pine Ridge Agency, 
1890, a battalion of the 9th Cavalry, under Colonel 
Henry, accompanied by a section of Light Battery E, 
ist Artillery, marched as follows: December 24, be- 
tween 2.30 P.M. and 3.30 next morning fifty miles and 
six miles further after daylight; scouted actively on the 
25th, 26th, and 27th, made forty-four miles on the 28th, 
and starting at 9.30 A.M. on the 29th made ninety-six 
miles before 4 P.M. on the 30th; was all the time ready 
for battle, had a skirmish, and marched six miles after 
the skirmish, making 102 miles in thirty hours.1 

The part taken by the companies under Reno proved 
that Custer’s force was not too tired to go into the fight 
and maintain it until the evening of the 26th. The 
command was probably no more fatigued than cavalry 
usually is when it attacks in a vigorous pursuit. iS 

Having marched leisurely from Fort Lincoln on the 
Missouri to the Rosebud on the Yellowstone, the men 
and horses were well seasoned but not worn, and Reno 
has stated that when the regiment moved out on the 
22d of June “the men and officers were cheerful,” 
the “horses were in best condition.” After Custer 
“caught” the Indians, their “ éscape,” against which 
he was warned in Terry’s written instructions, could 
be prevented only by attack. The trouble was their 
strength was underestimated. Terry reported July 2: 
“ He [Custer] expressed the utmost confidence he had 
all the force he could need, and J shared his confidence.” 
Believing, as he and Sheridan and Terry did, that he 
was strong enough for victory, if Custer had not at- 
tacked, and the Indians had moved away, as they did 
when Gibbon’s column approached on the 26th, Cus- 


_} Lieutenant A. W. Perry, in the Journal of U. S. Cavalry Asso- 

ciation. 
2 New York City, May 11, 1891. Dear Fry: In reply to 
our note I cannot recall the whole conversation between General 
herman and myself. I remember distinctly that I was much 
distressed and greatly excited. The conversation took place not 
long after Custer’s defeat. I condemned everything and every- 
ly, and doubt not I spoke only words of passion without judg- 
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ter would have been condemned, perhaps disgraced. 
With his six hundred troopers he could not herd the 
Indians, nor, in that vast, wild, and difficult region, with 
which they were familiar and of which we were igno- 
rant, could he by going further to his left, “south,” 
drive them against Gibbon’s column. His fight was 
forced by the situation. Believing, as Custer and his 
superiors did, that his 600 troopers were opposed by 
only 500, or at most 800 warriors, his attack shows 
neither desperation nor rashness. General Sherman 
said that when Custer found himself in presence of the 
Indians he could do nothing but attack.2 | 

In relation to Reno’s part, it is proper to state that 
General Sherman, in his official report, 1876, commends 
“the brave and prudent conduct of Major Reno,” and 
in 1879 a Court of Inquiry was convened at Reno’s 
request to examine into his conduct in the battle. The 
court was created by the President and he approved 
its findings. It reported the facts as it found them, and 
said “the conduct of the officers throughout was ex- 
cellent, and while subordinates in some instances did 
more for the safety of the command by brilliant dis- 
plays of courage than did Major Reno, there was noth- 
ing in his conduct which requires animadversion from 
this court.”” Conceding to Reno the right to the bene- 
fit of these indorsements, there are some facts which 
should be noted. 

“ About the same time that Reno’s command was 
crossing the river in retreat ”’ after it had been engaged 
only “half an hour or forty-five minutes in all,’’ says 
the Reno Court of Inquiry, Benteen approached. 

His three companies doubled Reno’s force, giving 
him six companies, whereas Custer had only five. 
Another company with the pack-train arrived a little 
later. Custer’s need of men and ammunition was 
shown by his last order which Benteen received before 
joining Reno. “Comeon. Big village. Be quick. 
Bring pack.”” Under the circumstances Reno might 
well have treated this order as applying to him as well 
as to Benteen. As soon as the Indians had driven him 
back they concentrated upon Custer. 

“ During a long time” after Benteen joined Reno, 
says Godfrey, Custer’s firing was heard, showing that 
his five companies were hotly engaged with the oppos- 
ing force, which Reno had found too strong. If Reno 
had marched then with his six companies to the sound 
of Custer’s carbines, it would have been conduct to 
commend, and might have enabled Custer to extricate 
the command. When he did move out it was too late ; 
Custer’s men had been killed, and the enemy was able 
to oppose Reno with his whole force and drive him 
back and invest him in his place of refuge. 

Crook’s and Terry’s columns having been defeated, 
they were heavily reinforced; and on the 3oth of July 
a staff officer from Chicago arrived at Terry’s camp 
with orders for Terry and Crook to unite. After their 
junction — August 10— there was much marching, 
but no fighting. The enemy could not be “ caught.” 


James B. Fry. 


ment. I think I said that Custer’s command was in no condition 
to fight when he made the attack. To this, or something like 
it, Semen said when Custer found himself in the presence of 
the Indians, he could do nothing but attack. 

Very truly, etc., T. L. Crrrrenpen. 


The only son of the gallant Union general who wrote the above 
note fell upon the field with Custer. 





GOUNOD IN ITALY AND GERMANY. 


REMINISCENCES OF A PENSIONNAIRE OF THE 


ACADEMY 


OF FRANCE. 


By CHARLES FRANCOIS GOUNOD. 


1839 I won the Grand Prix 
for musical composition at 
the Institute of France. As 
a consequence, it was my 
privilege to occupy cham- 
bers for the ensuing two 
years in the palace of the 

S Villa Medici at Rome. I 
was at that time twenty-one years of age. Fate 
gave me as fellow-prizemen in other depart- 
ments the painter Hébert, the architect Lefuel, 
the sculptor Gruyére, and the medalist en- 
graver Vauthier. At eight o’clock in the even- 
ing of the 5th of December, Lefuel, Vauthier, 
and I entered the mail-coach in the court of 
the old Paris Hétel-des-Postes, in the Rue 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Our first stopping- 


place was Lyons; thence we descended the 


Rhone via Avignon and Arles to Marseilles. 
At this point we took a vettura, which was to 
convey us to the end of our journey. 

What memories that word “vettura” sug- 
gests tomy mind! Poor old, broken-down trap, 
now crowded out of existence by the puffing 
of the steam-engine and the giddy dash of iron 
wheels! How it allowed you to stop, admire, 
and gaze at your ease on all those views through 
which or under which the screaming locomo- 
tive now transports you as a mere piece of 
luggage, projecting you through space with all 
the fury of a mortar-shell! The vettura bore 
you along tenderly, step by step, as it were, 
from one charming landscare to another; while 
this mortar-shell on rails picks you up fast 
asleep under the gray sky of Paris, and shoots 
you forth, waking, into the atmosphere of the 
Orient, without mental transition or change of 
temperature ; roughly, like a bale of merchan- 
dise, or an invoice of fish sent by express, with 
the idea only that it should get to market fresh. 

If Progress, that pitiless conqueror, would at 
least spare the life of the vanquished! But no, 
the vettura is no more! I bless it for having 
existed, for it allowed me to enjoy in every de- 
tail that admirable Corniche Road, which pre- 
pares the traveler so thoroughly for the climate 
and picturesque beauties of Italy, by unfolding 
to his gaze a series of enchanting sights— Mo- 
naco, Mentone, Sestri, Genoa, Spezia, leading 
up to Pisa, Lucca, Siena, Perugia, and Flor- 
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ence —that progressive and ever-varying ex- 
position of nature which explains the masters, 
masters who themselves in turn show you how 
to study nature. For nearly two months we 
were tasting and enjoying all this at our ease, 
and on the 27th of January, 1840, we made 
our entry into Rome, which was to become 
our residence, our school, and the scene of our 
initiation into the grand and stern beauties of 
nature and of art. 

M. Ingres, whom my father had known when 
he was young, was at that time the director of 
the French Conservatory at Rome. On enter- 
ing his salon, we found that he had been in- 
formed of our arrival, and was there to give 
us a cordial welcome. As soon as he saw me, 
he exclaimed: “ You are Gounod, I am sure! 
How very like your father!” and he talked of 
my father, of his talent as a draftsman, his char- 
acter, the charm of his wit and conversation, 
in terms that made me proud, coming from the 
lips of an artist of his high repute, and that fur- 
nished the most genial welcome to a new-comer. 
We were installed at once in our chambers, and 
at dinner-time were made acquainted with all 
our colleagues gathered at the common board 
in that famous hall, which was hung with por- 
traits of all the pensionnaires that had preceded 
us since the foundation of the Academy. 

I must confess that Rome did not at first cor- 
respond to the dreams my fancy had conceived. 
I was still too young in years, and especially in 
character, to lay hold of and to take in at first 
glance the deep signification of that great and 
austere city, which struck meas cold, dry, cheer- 
less, and gloomy, and which speaks with a voice 
so low that it can be heard only by ears trained 
to silence and solemn contemplation. Rome 
is itself so many things, and those things are 
wrapped in such profound calm, in such quiet 
and serene majesty, that it is impossible at once 
even to suspect its marvelous whole, and the 
inexhaustible store of its many-sided wealth. 
Its past like its present, its present like its fu- 
ture destiny make it the capital, not of a coun- 
try, but of humanity. Any one who has lived 
there long knows this well; and whatever na- 
tion claims our loyalty, or whatever tongue is 
ours, Rome speaks a language so universal that 
it is impossible to turn our back upon it with- 
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out feeling that we are turning away from our 
native land. : 

That first impression of austerity threw me 
into a profound melancholy, and a very slight 
occasion would have been sufficient to put me 
back on the road to France and to my mother’s 
fireside. However, little by little, every day 
contributed its sedative effect. I set to work, 
and among the musical ideas which marked 
the début of my existence as a pensionnaire 
I count two songs that have long remained 
unknown—the “ Vallon” and the “Soir.” 
Both of them were composed on verses by 
Lamartine, and the dreamy and contempla- 
tive accent of the music was in perfect accord 
with my feelings at the time. I wrote them a 
few days apart and soon after my arrival at 
the Villa Medici. 

Some six weeks elapsed before my sadness 
took its flight, and I grew accustomed to the 
town, which had impressed me like a desert. 
Its very silence now began to charm me, to be 
in itself a blessing, and I found peculiar plea- 
sure in visiting the Forum, the ruins on the Pala- 
tine, the Colosseum, and all those other remains 
of greatness and power now gone, over which 
has been extended for ages the august and 
peaceful crook of the Shepherd of Nations. 

My stay was begun under most favorable 
auspices. M. Ingres had taken a fancy to me. 
He was passionately fond of music, of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven; Gluck especially, by 
the nobility and the pathos of his style, seemed 
to him a Greek, a descendant of A®schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. M. Ingres played 
on the violin. He was not a great proficient, 
still less a virtuoso; but he had in his youth 
belonged to the orchestra in the theater of Mon- 
tauban, his native town, where he had taken 
part in the performance of Gluck’s operas. I 
had read and studied the works of Gluck ; as 
for Mozart’s “ Don Juan,” I knew it by heart, 
and although I was not a pianist, I made a re- 
spectable enough show to be able to please M. 
Ingres with the remembrance of that score, 
which he adored. I knew likewise from mem- 
ory the symphonies of Beethoven, greatly 
admired by him. We often spent together a 
portion of the night in this familiar association 
with the great masters, and in a short time I 
was wholly secure in his friendship. That was 
a genuine piece of good fortune for me. I owe 
more than I could ever express to the contact 
with such a solid mind, inflexible as he was in 
his fervent conception of the beautiful, simple 
and naif as achild, and so wrongly and narrowly 
judged by those who did not know him well, 
although he was so transparent and easy to 
know. He was persuasive in his faith, because 
he allowed himself to be carried away by it 
even to enthusiasm and eloquence; sincerely 
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humble and small in the presence of masters, 
but dignified and proud in the presence of-self- 
assertion and the arrogance of fools; paternal 
to all the pensionnaires, whom he looked on 
as his children, and whose rank he maintained 
with jealous affection in the midst of the visitors 
of whatever category who were admitted to his 
drawing-rooms. Such.was the great and noble 
artist by whose precious and fruitful instruction 
I was to have the good fortune to profit. 

One must have associated freely with men 
of superior genius to comprehend how their 
conversation influences the development of our 
peculiar capacities by the lessons of their ex- 
perience and the light shed by their general 
conclusions. M. Ingres let fall in my pres- 
ence words, precepts, observations, aphorisms, 
which have given direction to my whole life. 
In giving me to understand what art is, he 
taught me more of my own art than number- 
less purely technical artists ever could have 
done ; his ideas constantly revealed in him and 
awoke in his hearer the perception of the con- 
ditions and laws of beauty in art. It has been 
said, and many have mechanically repeated it, 
that he was exclusive; nothing is more false. 
I never saw any one admire more things than 
he, for the very reason that he saw better than 
any one where and why a thing is worthy of 
admiration. It is true that he was discreet. He 
understood how far enthusiasm lures young 
men to infatuation for certain personal traits 
of this or that master, without discernment or 
method ; that those peculiarities which are the 
proper and distinctive characteristic of masters, 
their individual physiognomy by which they 
are recognized, as men recognize one another, 
are precisely the incommunicable properties of 
their nature ; that, as a consequence, to be in- 
clined to imitate them is but little short of pla- 
giarism ; and that, furthermore, such imitation 
tends to a fatal exaggeration of qualities which 
the imitator fashions into somany defects. That 
is M. Ingres’s view, and the origin of the most 
unreasonable accusation against him on the 
score of exclusiveness and intolerance. 

To show how sincere he was in modifying 
a first and superficial impression of prejudice, 
the following anecdote will suffice. I had just 
sung for him, for the first time, that admirable 
scene of Charon and the Shades in the “ Al- 
cestis,” not by Gluck, but by Lulli. The first 
performance had produced in him an impres- 
sion of stiffness, harshness, and uncouth rough- 
ness so painful that he exclaimed: “ That is 
frightful! That is not music; it is iron.” Being 
but a youth, I took good care not to oppose the 
impetuosity of a man for whom I entertained 
so high a regard; I waited for the tempest to 
pass by. Some time after, M. Ingres recurred 
to the impression made on him by that piece. 
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The impression seemed to me somewhat sof- 
tened now, as he said: “ Pray let us hear that 
scene by Lulli— Charon and the Shades. I 
should be glad to hear that again.” I sang it 
anew, and this time, better acquainted, doubt- 
less, with the primitive and rough style of this 
startling picture, he was struck with the irony 
and satire of Charon’s language, and the power 
expressed by the lamentation of the wandering 
Shades, rejected from the Stygian bark because 
they were unprovided with the passage-money. 
Gradually he became so attached to the char- 
acter of the scene that it came to be one of 
his favorite pieces, and he was constantly re- 
questing me to repeat it. But his prevailing 
passion was Mozart’s “ Don Juan,” over which 
we lingered occasionally till two o’clock in the 
morning, when Madame Ingres, tired out from 
loss of sleep, would feel obliged to close the 
piano to separate us, and pack us off to our 
respective beds. 

My stay at Rome, which was my perma- 
nent and regular residence, was supplemented 
by authorized excursions to other parts of Italy. 
I shall never forget the impression produced 
on me by Naples at my first visit. The charm- 
ing climate, which anticipates and suggests the 
sky of Greece ; that bay, blue as sapphire, set 
inacircle of mountains andislands, whose slopes 
and peaks assume at sunset the ever-changing 
scale of magic hues which would defy the rich- 
est velvet or the most brilliant gems—all this 
produced the effect of a dream or a fairy tale. 
The environment of this wonderful scene— 
Vesuvius, Portici, Herculaneum, Pompeii, Cas- 
tel-a-Mare, Sorrento, the islands of Capri and 
Ischia, Posilippo, and, farther off, Amalfi, Sa- 
lerno, and, last of all, Peestum, with its marvel- 
ous Doric temples bathed aforetime by the 
azure waves of the Mediterranean—all this 
seemed to me a vision indeed. It was the ab- 
solute reverse of Rome; I was at once in ec- 
stasy. If to such seduction be added all the 
interest that attaches to a visit to the Museum 
of Naples, a unique storehouse of masterpieces 
of antique art, the greater part of which have 
been brought to light by the excavations of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, the attractions that 
such a city must afford, and especially the plea- 
sures that await the artist in such an environ- 
ment as this, will be easily understood. 

During my residence in Rome I had the 
good fortune to visit Naples on three distinct 
occasions, and among the most vivid and pro- 
found impressions which I bore away with me 
I give the first place to that wondrous island 
of Capri, all the more wild and charming by 
the contrast of its steep crags and its green 
slopes. I first visited Capri in summer ; the sun 
shone brightly, diffusing a torrid warmth. Dur- 
ing the day one was forced to shut himself 
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up in a room or to plunge into the sea—an 
alternative which I often chose with delight. 
But what is difficult to portray is the glory of 
the nights in such a climate, and at such a 
season of the year. The heavens seemed lit- 
erally palpitating with stars—a counterpart, 
as it were, of the sea, with waves of light vi- 
brating along the infinite vault above. During 
the fortnight of my stay I often listened to the 
living silence of those phosphorescent even- 
ings. I sat for hours on the top of some steep 
crag, scanning the horizon, occasionally watch- 
ing large stones that I would start rolling 
down the almost perpendicular mountain, en- 
joying their crashing bounds to the sea, into 
which they would disappear with a cloud of 
spray and foam. From time to time a solitary 
bird passed over, uttering a plaintive note, lead- 
ing my thoughts back to those fancied gulfs 
whose impression of terror has been so mar- 
velously rendered by the genius of Weber in 
his immortal scene of “The Casting of the 
Bullets” in the opera of “Der Freyschiitz.” 

It was on one of those nocturnal excursions 
that I had the first conception of the Wal- 
purgisnacht in Goethe’s “ Faust.” I had read 
that work at the age of twenty, and it never had 
left my mind. I bore it with me everywhere 
I went, and jotted down in scattered notes the 
different ideas which I imagined might serve 
me when the time should come to try this sub- 
ject as an opera—an event not realized till 
seventeen years later. 

But at length I was obliged to return to 
Rome and the Academy. However delightful 
and seductive a residence at Naples is, I have 
never lived there without feeling after a certain 
interval the need of going back to Rome. 
Something like homesickness now came over 
me, and without sorrow I withdrew from those 
scenes where I confess I had spent delicious 
hours. The fact is that Naples, with all its bril- 
liancy and reputation, must be set down as a 
loud, vulgar, bustling, high-keyed town. From 
morning till night crowds push, scuffle, and 
quarrel on its wharves, where neither rest nor 
silence is known. Its normal state is one of 
contention. You are besieged, importuned, and 
beset on all sides by the untiring solicitations of 
porters, traffickers, hackmen, and boatmen, who 
would take violent possession of you if they 
could, competing with one another in cutting 
down their prices and fares. 

Once more in Rome, I went to work. It 
was now the autumn of 1840. At this period 
it was customary for the musicians of the Con- 
servatory to direct, each year by turn, the per- 
formance of a mass with orchestra specially 
composed for the féte of King Louis Philippe, 
to be celebrated on the 1st of May in the church 
of San Luigi de’ Francesi. It fell to my lot to 








write the mass to be performed in May, 1841. 
I composed and directed personally the per- 
formance of the piece, which gained for me the 
title for life of Honorary Maitre de Chapelle. 
The more I prolonged my stay in Rome the 
more deeply I loved its mysterious charm, its 
incomparable peace. After the serrated, vol- 
canic, and swelling lines of the Neapolitan 
crater, the placid, solemn, noiseless lines of the 
Roman Campagna, encircled with the Alban 
hills, the mountains of Latium and the Sabine 
district, the majestic Mons Januarius, Soracte, 
the hills of Viterbo, Monte Mario and the Jani- 
culum, all impressed me with the calm, sweet 
air of an open cloister. One of my favorite po- 
sitions in the environs of Rome was the village 
of Nemi, with its lake visible to the eye at the 
bottom of a vast crater surrounded with woods 
in admirable foliage. One of the most beautiful 
walks imaginable is around the lake by the up- 
per road; a beautiful day, ending with such 
a sunset as I have witnessed there,—with a 
glimpse of the sea from the heights of Gen- 
zano,—leaves an enchanting and ineffaceable 
remembrance. Indeed, the environs of Rome 
abound in wonderful spots, which furnish the 
traveler and the tourist with an inexhaustible 
variety of impressions ; such as Tivoli, Subiaco, 
Frascati, Albano, and a thousand other places 
so often explored by landscape-painters, not to 
speak of the Tiber, whose banks exhibit such 
noble and majestic outlines. 

Among the wonders of art found only at 
Rome, it would be impossible in these reminis- 
cences of my youth to pass over that work of 
indescribable beauty which shares with the 
Sistine Chapel the interest and glory of the 
Vatican. I mean those immortal paintings of 
Raphael grouped under the common designa- 
tions of the Loggie and the Stanze. Two mas- 
terpieces, among so many others, due to the 
pencil of that unique artist, those inimitable 
works the “ School of Athens” and the “ Dis- 
pute of the Holy Sacrament,” have carried so 
high the note of beauty that it would seem im- 
possible ever to surpass them. And yet,—such 
is the irresistible privilege of genius,—that the 
man who never had his equal, whose name the 
centuries have placed on the summit of glory, 
was disturbed at the apparition of Michelan- 
gelo! He suffered the grasp of that Titan, he 
bowed under the crushing weight of that Co- 
lossus, and his last works bear traces of the ho- 
mage he offered to the grandiose inspiration of 
that powerful genius, which exceeded human 
proportions. Raphael is the first, Michelangelo 
the only. In Raphael strength dilates and ex- 
pands into grace; in Michelangelo grace, on 
the contrary, seems to discipline and conquer 
strength. Raphael charms you and allures you; 
Michelangelo fascinates you and overwhelms 
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you. The one is the painter of the earthly para- 
dise, the other seems to penetrate with an eagle’s 
eye, like the prisoner of Patmos, into the very 
flaming dwelling-place of the seraphim and the 
archangels. One would say that those two evan- 
gelists of art had been put there beside each 
other in the fullness of esthetic time to the end 
that he who had received the gift of calm and 
perfect beauty should be a salutary protection 
against the dazzling splendors revealed to the 
singer of the Apocalypse. 

In the month of April, 1841, M. Ingres left 
the Academy. His term as director had ex- 
pired. He was replaced by M. Schnetz, a cele- 
brated painter, who chiefly owed his success 
and his popularity to qualities of sentiment and 
expression. Under an easy and almost rustic 
exterior M. Schnetz veiled a refined and intel- 
ligent nature. He was very tall, of a dark, 
swarthy complexion, with black hair like an 
Italian’s. Huis smile was very sweet, and his 
character had a charming gaiety. He was an 
excellent man. I spent my second and last year 
at Rome under his direction. M. Schnetz had 
a special fondness for Rome which was pecu- 
liarly favored by circumstances. He was for 
many years director of the Academy, and left 
there the very best impressions. 

My stay was about to expire with the year 
1841; but I felt unable to go away, and I 
continued there with the consent of the Direc- 
tor until my resources were exhausted and I 
was obliged to proceed to Germany to dis- 
charge the obligations of my third year, in 
order to draw the salary which I needed for 
my support. I shall not try to describe my 
sorrow when I was compelled to say farewell 
to the Academy, to my beloved companions, 
and to that Rome which had become a second 
home to me. 

My companions bore me company as far as 
Ponte Molle (Pons Milvius), and after having 
embraced them, I got into the vettura which 
was to tear me away —yes, that is the word — 
from those dear years of the Promised Land. If 
I had been going direct to my poor mother and 
my excellent brother, the departure would have 
been less painful to me ; but I was to live alone 
in a country where I knew no one, and of the 
language of which I was ignorant, and this 
prospect seemed to me cold and dark. As 
long as the highroad permitted, I kept my 
eyes fixed on the dome of St. Peter’s—that 
“high place” of Rome, and center of the world ; 
then the hills caught it away wholly from my 
sight and I surrendered myself, weeping bit- 
terly, to my sad reflections. 


On leaving Rome to proceed to Germany 
my route naturally led through Florence and 
the north of Italy, trending to the right by 
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Ferrara, Padua, Venice, and Trieste. I made 
a stop at Florence, but I will not undertake to 
present the inventory of its treasures. Florence, 
as well as Rome, throwing out of the account 
all attempt at comparison, is inexhaustible in 
works of art. The Uffizi, with its admirable 
Tribune, a true shrine of the beautiful, the Pitti, 
the Academy, the churches, the convents, are 
crowded with masterpieces. But there, too, in 
that delightful city of Florence, the scepter is 
in the grasp of Michelangelo, who dominates 
everything from the vantage-ground of that 
marvelous and striking Chapel of the Medici. 
There, as at Rome, his genius has left unique, 
sovereign, incomparable traces. Everybody 
knows this chapel by the admirable statues it 
contains, and which have been for years made 
common by copies or by photography. Wher- 
ever Michelangelo is found, he compels medi- 
tation. When he speaks, you feel that all must 
be silence; and that supreme authority of silence 
he has perhaps exercised nowhere with more 
power than in the terrible crypt of the Medici 
Chapel. What a prodigious conception is that 
of the “ Pensiero,” mute sentinel who seems to 
be watching over death and waiting motionless 
for the trumpet of Judgment! Whatrepose and 
flexibility in that figure of “ Night,” or rather of 
Peace in Sleep, which forms the counterpart of 
that robust figure of “ Day,” lying there appa- 
rently chained until the dawn of the final Day 
of Days! By this profound feeling, and by the 
ideal, and at the same time natural, attitude, 
Michelangelo every where rises to that intensity 
of expression which is the peculiar mark of his 
powerful individuality. The amplitude of his 
style is as the channel wrought by the majestic 
river of his thought, and for this reason every 
imitation of his mere exterior is at once con- 
demned as pompous and bombastic ; he alone 
could fill and give life to the form peculiar to his 
own genius. 

But I am on my way to Germany, whither 
time and money are urging me. I must slip 
rapidly over Florence and the noble associa- 
tions that it leaves on my memory; I hasten 
through the waste of Ferrara; I stop at Padua 
a day or two to visit the beautiful frescos of 
Giotto and of Mantegna, and at last reach 
Venice. 

Venice! Ah, that enchantress! She is the 
country of resplendent masters. Venice has 
thrown a sunny light over painting. Shecharms 
one’s senses; and as a consequence her attrac- 
tion is instantaneous. She intoxicates, but the 
intoxication that she excites is mingled (at least 
it has been so in my case) with an inexplicable 
melancholy, something like the sentiment of 
captivity. Is it the memory of those dark trage- 
dies of which she has been the theater, and to 
which her very situation seems to have pre- 
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destined her? It is perhaps so; although a 
long stay in that kind of amphibious necropolis 
does not seem to me possible without at last 
experiencing something of a smothered feeling, 
or falling into a state of mental depression. The 
sleeping waters whose gloomy silence bathes 
the feet of all the old palaces, that mournful 
shadow from the depths of which you seem to 
hear the groans of some illustrious victim, make 
Venice a kind of capital of Fear; she has pre- 
served a sinister impression. And yet on a fair 
day what magic in that Grand Canal! How 
those lagoons flash as the waters seem trans- 
formed into life! What brilliancy in those re- 
mains of an antique splendor which seem to 
rival the beauty of their skies and to implore 
their aid against the gulf into which they are 
sinking farther and farther every day, to dis- 
appear at last forever! 

If Rome possesses the Vatican and Flor- 
ence the Chapel of the Medici, Venice has 
also her peerless treasure in the Church of 
St. Mark. Such a marvel cannot be described, 
it must have been seen to form an idea of it. 
The magnificence of those mosaics and of that 
gold whose dark iridescence streams down from 
the height of the cupola to the base is some- 
thing absolutely unique in the world. I do not 
know anything to be compared with it in vigor 
of tone and power of effect. But I must bid 
farewell to Venice, and leave Italy at last. 
Shall I again see it some day? I hope so, 
God knows. 

The steam-packet conveyed me to Trieste, 
where I at once took my seat in the diligence 
for Gritz. On the way I visited the curious 
and superb grottoes of stalactites at Adelberg, 
genuine subterranean cathedrals. I crossed the 
mountains of Carinthia, whose serrated out- 
lines I perceived as we rode on. I arrived at 
Gritz, then went on to Olmiitz, whence the rail- 
way transported me to Vienna, my first station 
in that Germany which I only expected to pass 
through in the greatest haste to shorten the 
exile which separated me from my mother’s 
home. 

Vienna is a stirring town. The people there 
seem almost more French than German, on ac- 
count of the vivacity of their character. It is 
a spirited, easy-going, lively city. I knew no- 
body at Vienna, but a traveling companion 
had advised me to take board, if I could, in a 
private family. The occasion to carry out this 
advice soon presented itself. I went provision- 
ally to a hotel, and one of the first things I did 
was to attend the theater, where I heard “ The 
Magic Flute” of Mozart. The orchestra was 
directed by Otto Nicolai; 1 got permission 
to be presented to him. He gave me a very 
cordial reception, and at once put me into re- 
lations with the artists of the theater and the 
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orchestra. That was the first time that I had 
ever listened to that adorable score of “ The 
Magic Flute.” I was in raptures. The exe- 
cution was superior, the part of the Queen of 
Night was admirably rendered by a gantatrice 
of very great talent, Mme. Hasselt-Barth ; 
that of the High Priest, Sarastro, was sung 
by Staudigl, an artist of great reputation, with 
an admirable voice, which he controlled with 
great method and style. The other parts were 
all rendered with great pains, and I remember 
still the charming voices of the three lads who 
took the parts of the three genii. 

Thanks to the acquaintance which I had just 
made with Nicolai, I felt no longer isolated at 
Vienna, and recovered my good spirits. Nicolai 
presented me to several artists of the orchestra ; 
among others to a cornetist whose name was 
Lévy, the father of Richard Lévy, who was 
then a child of fourteen years, and who since 
then has held at the Vienna Opera the position 
of his father. Lévy made me promise to come 
to see him, and I received a most cordial wel- 
come from the whole family. There were in the 
house three other children: the eldest, Carl 
Lévy, was a pianist of a good deal of talent and 
a distinguished composer; the second, Gus- 
tave, is to-day a publisher of music in Vienna; 
and the daughter, Mélanie, a charming person, 
is married to the harpist Parish Alwars. 

After some weeks of residence I became ac- 
quainted with Count Stockhammer, President 
of the Philharmonic Society of Vienna, who 
gave me the opportunity of bringing out in 
the Church of St. Charles the mass that I had 
directed at Rome the year before on the oc- 
casion of the féte of King Louis Philippe. This 
execution was well received, and Count Stock- 
hammer immediately proposed to me the com- 
position of a requiem mass to be performed on 
All Souls’ Day, in the same Church of St. 
Charles. Although it was then the 14th of 
September, and there were only six weeks to 
the 2d of November, I accepted resolutely, and 
went to work. I worked day and night, and 
was ready at the appointed moment. A single 
rehearsal was sufficient—thanks to the gener- 
ality of musical education which is found in 
Germany only, and which is very agreeable to 
meet. I was especially astonished at the facil- 
ity with which the boys of the schools read mu- 
sic at sight; they all read it as fluently as if it 
had been their mother tongue. As a conse- 
quence the execution of the choruses was 
perfect. I had among the soloists a superb 
basso Draxler by name, who was then quite 
young and shared with Staudigl the position 
of first basso at the theater. Since then Stau- 
digl has died insane, they say ; and Draxler, who 
replaced him, was still at the theater twenty- 
five years afterward, in 1868, when I returned 
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to Vienna to bring out my opera of “ Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

Some time before the performance of my 
requiem, Nicolai had put me in relations with 
an eminent composer named Becker, who de- 
voted himself exclusively to chamber-concert 
music. At his house every week a quartet 
gathered, one of whom, the first violinist, 
Holz by name, had known Beethoven inti- 
mately, a circumstance which, aside from his 
talent, rendered his acquaintance very inter- 
esting. In addition, Becker was perhaps the 
most popular musical critic at this time in all 
Germany. He came to hear my requiem, and 
he made a very favorable report of it, which 
was encouraging to a young man of my age. 
He said, among other things, that this work, 
while it was that of a young artist who was still 
seeking his path and his style, revealed a 
breadth of conception that had become very 
rare in his day. This great labor that I had ac- 
complished in a few weeks had exhausted me 
to such a degree that I fell ill with a very serious 
inflammation of the lungs and abscess in the 
throat. [ did not wish to inform my mother 
of my state, fearing to alarm her, but I ac- 
quainted one of my friends in Paris with my 
situation. This friend, Alexandre Desgofie, a 
landscape-painter of noble and severe style, was 
the pupil and friend of M. Ingres. I had met 
him on my first arrival in Rome, at the French 
Conservatory, where with his wife and daughter 
he occupied an apartment placed at his dispo- 
sal by M. Ingres. I was not long in finding 
in this excellent family such cordiality as made 
me feel at once athome, and a lasting friendship 
was the result. Desgoffe was a man of rare na- 
ture, deep-hearted, devoted in his attachments, 
simple and transparent as a child, faithful and 
generous to the last degree. As soon as he 
learned that I was ill in Vienna, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he left his wife and daughter, 
laid aside the paintings he was preparing for 
the Salon, and set out to take his place by my 
side. At that period it required some five or six 
days to go from Paris to Vienna. It was the 
month of December, and the journey, naturally 
disagreeable at that season, was made far more 
so by a serious illness that attacked my poor 
friend onthe way. Asaconsequence, hereached 
Vienna in a situation demanding a doctor’scare 
for himself. Notwithstanding, he spent twenty- 
two days with me, sleeping on the floor on a 
mattress, with one eye open, watching with the 
solicitude of a mother my every motion, and 
refused to leave me to return to Paris until the 
physician had assured him of my complete 
convalescence. Such friendship is not often 
met with, and in this respect Providence has 
crowned my life, as I shall often have occasion 
to acknowledge. 
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Nevertheless the success of my requiem 
had modified all my plans, deciding me to pro- 
long my stay at Vienna. Count Stockhammer 
gave me a new order in the name of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. ‘The proposition was to 
write a vocal mass, without accompaniment, 
designed to be performed during Lent, in the 
same Church of St. Charles, my patron saint. I 
took good care not to let slip this fresh opportu- 
nity, first of keeping myself in training, and also 
of hearing my own pieces rendered—a thing 
of such rare importance to me at the outset of 
my career. It was my second and final work 
at Vienna, whence I set out soon after for Ber- 
lin, making but a short stop in Prague and 
Dresden. I was, however, unwilling to leave 
Dresden without having visited the admirable 
museum, in which, among other masterpieces, 
are found the celebrated “ Madonna” by Hol- 
bein and the marvelous “ Madonna di San 
Sisto” of Raphael. 

On my arrival at Berlin, my first call was on 
a person I had become acquainted with in 
Rome. This was Mme. Hensel, sister of the 
illustrious composer Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
and wife of M. Hensel, at that time painter to 
the King of Prussia. Mme. Hensel was an ex- 
traordinary musician, a remarkable pianist, a 
woman of superior ability,slender in form, petite 
in stature, but possessed of an energy which 
could be seen in her penetrating glance and 
the flash of her eye. She was, furthermore, en- 
dowed with rare faculties as a composer, and 
to her are due several of the “ Songs without 
Words” which are found published in a work 
on the piano under her brother’s name. Mme. 
Hensel had resided in Rome with her husband 
during the winter of 1841, and often came to 
the soirées of the Academy, where I frequently 
had the opportunity and the pleasure of hear- 
ing her. She knew by heart the music of the 
masters, and, thanks to her prodigious memory, 
it was an advantage as well as a treat to listen 
to her interpretation of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and her brother— Mendelssohn. 

I therefore lost no time in calling on her, 
as in fact she had made me promise to do; but 
some three weeks subsequently I again fell ill, 
at the very moment I had written my mother 
that I was preparing to return home, after 
a separation of three years and a half. Mme. 
Hensel at once sent me her physician, and to 
him I addressed the following ultimatum : 

“ Sir: My mother in Paris is expecting my 
return, and is at this instant counting the hours. 
If she knows I am detained by illness, she will 
start for Berlin, and may go mad on the way. 
She is advanced in years. I must give her a 
reason for my delay ; but it must be brief. I give 
you a fortnight to put me into the ground or 
on my feet again.” 
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“ Well,” said the doctor, “ if you are resolved 
to follow my prescriptions, you will be off in 
a fortnight.” 

And he kept his word; the fourteenth day 
I was hor, d’affaire, and forty-eight hours later 
I found myself on the road to Leipsic, where 
Mendelssohn resided, to whom I had a letter of 
introduction from his sister. 

Mendelssohn received me admirably. I use 
this word purposely to characterize the conde- 
scension with which a man of his powers wel- 
comed the child who in his eyes could be but 
a school-boy. During the four days I spent at 
Leipsic, I may indeed say that Mendelssohn 
gave me his whole time. He questioned me 
about mystudies and my works with the deep- 
est and most sincere interest. He expressed a 
desire to hear on the piano my latest effort, 
and I received from him precious words of 
approval and encouragement. I shall men- 
tion but one, which has made me too proud 
ever to forget it. I had just rendered the 
“ Dies Ire” of my Vienna requiem. He placed 
his hand on a part consisting of five solo voices, 
without accompaniment, saying, “ Afon ami, 
that might be signed Cherubini!” Such words 
are genuine decorations, coming from such a 
master, and are worn with greater pride than 
many a ribbon. 

Mendelssohn was the director of the Ge- 
wandhaus. The orchestra did not meet at 
that time, the concert season having expired. 
He had the thoughtfulness to call it together 
for me, and allowed me to hear his beautiful 
Scotch symphony in A minor. He made me 
a present of the score, with a friendly word 
of dedication written with his own hand. 
Alas! the untimely death of that noble genius 
was soon to transform the souvenir he had left 
me into a precious relic. His death was fol- 
lowed, six months later, by that of the charm- 
ing sister to whom I owed the honor of this 
acquaintance. 

Mendelssohn did not limit his polite atten- 
tions to that convocation of the Gewandhaus 
orchestra. He was an organist of the first order, 
and wished to make me acquainted with sev- 
eral of the admirable compositions written by 
the great Sebastian Bach for the instrument 
over which he reigned supreme. To this end 
he had examined and put in order the old St. 
Thomas organ, on which Bach himself had 
played, and for more than two hours he re- 
vealed marvels of which I had never dreamed; 
then, to crown all, he presented me with a 
collection of motets by Bach, for whom he felt 
a religious veneration, in whose school he had 
been educated from childhood, and whose 
grand oratorio of “ The Passion according to 
St. Matthew” he had directed and accom- 
panied, from memory, at the age of fourteen! 
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Such was the extraordinary kindness I re- 
ceived from this delightful man, this great art- 
ist, this astonishing musician, taken away in the 
flower of his life—at thirty-eight—from the 
center of admiration which he had won, and 
from the masterpieces which he would have 
written had hislife been prolonged. But strange 
destiny of genius—even the most attractive! 
‘hese exquisite works, now the delight of those 
who attend the Conservatory, required the 
death of the composer to give them favor in 
the ears of those who once rejected them. 
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After my visit to Mendelssohn, I had but 
one thought, and that was to get back to Paris 
as soon as possible. I left Leipsic the 18th of 
May, 1843. I changed carriages seventeen 
times on the way, and out of six nights I spent 
four traveling, and finally,on May 25,1 reached 
Paris, where a new life was about to open to 
me. My brother met me on the arrival of the 
diligence, and we both bent our footsteps at 
once in the direction of that dear house where 
I was to find again, and to which I was to 
bring back, so much joy. 


Charles Frangois Gounod. 


THE JEWISH QUESTION. 


O approach the Jew- 
ish question is to be 
confronted with every 
great question of the 
day —social, _politi- 
cal, financial, human- 
itarian, national, and 
religious. Each phase 
should be treated by 
an expert and special- 

ist, for in each lies a deep, urgent, practical 
problem which requires the wisest and most 
skilled handling; but however discussed or 
dealt with, there is one point of view which 
should never be lost sight of — namely, the point 
of view of humanity. All other standpoints 
must be merged or held in abeyance. First and 
foremost we must be human if we would raise 
our voice on so human a theme, involving the 
lives and destinies of so many unhappy human 
beings. It is a sorry spectacle that the world 
presents at the end of our emancipated nine- 
teenth century — hundreds and thousands of 
our fellow creatures, men, women, and inno- 
cent children, driven from their homes, help- 
less, destitute, and distracted, flying where? 
whither? No one knows, for in turn each 
nation threatens to shut them out as outcasts 
and pariahs. Who,then, are these alien wretches, 
with speech unlike our own, with ways and cus- 
toms peculiar to themselves, and what is their 
crime ? we ask. There are those who will tell 
us that they are usurers, eating the flesh and 
grinding the faces of the poor; others will say 
that they are traitors, plotting against their sov- 
ereign rulers; others will call them enemies of 
the Christ; and again others will lay at their 
door nameless cruel charges of ignorant fanati- 
cism. Their crime is legion, and yet one word 
sums it up—they are Jews. “Hep! Hep!” 
It is an old battle-cry, old as Christendom, 


but it rings to-day fresh from the nations. Rus- 
sia leads with brute violence, sweeping them 
from the soil; Germany follows with lofty 
phrases, pulpit and paper warfare; even liberal 
France takes the alarm, and occasionally a 
small British voice pipes in the chorus: “ Chris- 
tians, beware! The Jew is richer, is sharper, 
than you. Lookto yourinterest and your purse. 
Royalty is at his feet, the stock exchange be- 
longs to him, and the press is his organ.” 

But in justice to humanity let us hasten to 
add that there is another side. In all the coun- 
tries we have named, Russia perhaps alone 
excepted, all earnest and-right-minded Chris- 
tians, no less than Jews, are aghast at the 
sinister revelations, and are doing what they 
can to stem the current and to enter their pro- 
test against so barbarous a reaction. But this 
new outbreak of hatred and antagonism, after 
centuries of progress and enlightenment, is a 
phenomenon so startling that it calls for exam- 
ination more searching, and deeper compre- 
hension, than it generally receives. Whether 
the tragic history of the Jews redounds more 
to their glory and martyrdom than to the honor 
of the Christians is not the point which will 
throw any special light upon the subject just 
now, but both Jews and Christians alike— 
whoever studies with impartiality the annals 
of the past — must be struck with the ever- 
recurring features, the mask, of this ugly mon- 
ster of persecution, grown so familiar through 
the ages. History seems to move backward or 
in a circle; here are the same grievances as 
in the days of the Czesars, the same jealous 
mistrust and animosity, the same cruel and 
exaggerated retribution. The classic writers 
of pagan antiquity are full of the most scorn- 
fuland contemptuous references. A fair-minded 
writer of to-day ! says of the Jew: 

1 Harold Frederic, in the “ Times ’’ of October 12. 
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Even his virtues are of the unsympathetic sort. 
Temperate, uniformly chaste and industrious, a 
faithful husband and marvelously good father, 
a peaceful and law-abiding citizen in whatever 
country he may be, yet no one wants him as a 
settler; and the miseries of the Russian Jew had 
to mount up in the scale until they suggested the 
horrors of the Spanish Inquisition before the 
world really took much interest. 


To seek for the origin and explanation of so 
radical an incompatibility would be well-nigh 
a hopeless task; but much more useful and im- 
portant would be to draw what lesson we could 
for the future which would help toward the 
solution, however distant, of so complicated 
and grievous a problem. Of all the schemes 
of colonization the one‘that appeals most to 
the imagination is the return to Palestine. On 
the spot where they once were a great nation, 
and amid surroundings that seem better suited 
to their traditions and highest destiny than 
our Western conditions, they might again put 
forth some great spiritual idea—some new 
blossoming of the genius which is surely theirs. 
But the object of the present study is not to 
offer any suggestion or panacea, but rather, if 
possible, to lift the subject upon a broader 
plane, to rise for the moment above the human 
drama of strife and suffering which is being 
enacted, into the region of pure ideas and 
principles,—for it is here that the warfare of 
Israel is truly accomplished,—and to discover, 
if we may, the spiritual facts and forces that are 
at play, the ultimate result to which they point, 
and the working of divine and eternal truth 
through so much human error and sacrifice. 

And inendeavoring to do this it is tothe Jews 
rather than to the Christians that we would ad- 
dress ourselves — to the advanced and liberated 
Jews of Europe and America; for it is with 
them that a great responsibility rests and a 
great opportunity. Thoroughly aroused to the 
material exigencies of the situation, collectively 
and individually giving their best energies, 
spending their money like water, the reproach 
can never be brought against the Jew that he 
has failed to respond to the cry of his brother 
in distress, or that prosperity has made him 
forget the endless adversity of his race. But 
in providing a home for his hapless comrade, 
in crowding him into the overcrowded ranks 
of the toiling masses, and initiating him into 
the fierce struggle of modern selfishness, has 
he done all his duty? Or even in holding out 
the hand of religious fellowship, and helping 
him to the full and free exercise of the imme- 
morial customs and traditions of his race, is 
the free, untrammeled Israelite doing the best 
and the highest that his advantages and op- 
portunities can suggest for this belated new- 
comer, who emerges, as it were, out of the 


middle ages into the bright light of a new 
day, and the broad rushing stream of Western 
ideas? And in order to answer these questions 
we must endeavor, if possible, clearly to under- 
stand the true status of the Jew in modern 
civilization: the moral and material condi- 
tions under which he is allowed to advance; 
the ideals and aims which he sets for himself 
—in other words, the true import and content 
of modern Judaism underits most favorable cir- 
cumstances and environment. Broadly speak- 
ing, we come upon three classes of Jews in the 
community, sometimes sharply defined and 
again merging into one another. First, there is 
the remnant of orthodox Jews, mostly of Span- 
ish and Portuguese descent, but with greatly 
enlarged contingent now of Russian and Polish 
immigration, who cling without shadow of turn- 
ing to the primeval faith, strictly observing the 
rigid form of the Sabbath, the whole dietary 
régime, every text of the law, every feast and 
every fast that commemorates a religious or a 
national event. If we go into the most mod- 
ern of their synagogues we shall find it exactly 
as in the ancient days, the entrance always 
facing the east; the reader’s desk in the mid- 
dle, with its tall candlesticks; the perpetual 
lamp burning before the tabernacle where the 
scrolls of the law are contained, wrapped in 
their silken mantles and overtopped with their 
silvery tinkling bells; the men and women 
seated apart, the women in their upper gallery, 
the men with covered head, and over their 
shoulders the white and blue-bordered silken 
scarfs, with fringes knotted according to cus- 
tom to represent the Hebrew characters of the 
law; the service entirely in Hebrew, chanted 
by the reader with response by the congrega- 
tion, and occasionally a chorus of male voices. 
No need to question these venerable believers. 
Their faith is as old as Moses, and their code, 
the one he formulated four thousand years ago, 
elaborated into a system more complete than 
anything that has ever been devised, a subtle 
interweaving of precept and practice so that 
every action of the life is regulated according 
to some Levitical command, and every com- 
mand is externalized into some outward fact 
and observance. Inthe eyes of such conform- 
ists Judaism is a sacred trust, at once national, 
religious, and ancestral, to be handed down 
intact from generation to generation, and the 
Jews are a special, consecrated race, favored 
and chosen of God to be the bearers of this 
Word unto men. 

Breaking away from this extreme formal- 
ism, with its excessive and difficult minutiz, 
we find the second class—the reform Jews, 
who constitute an always increasing body, be- 
ing constantly recruited from the orthodox 
ranks. Still following the traditions observing 
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the seventh day as the Sabbath, the solemn 
fast, and all the great holidays, they have gen- 
erally emancipated themselves from much of 
the ceremonial law, especially the dietary re- 
strictions, and the whole code and practice of 
life have more scope and freedom. In the syna- 
gogue—or temple, as they prefer to call it—the 
service is still for the most part in Hebrew; but 
there is an organ and a choir, and men and 
women sit together, the men with uncovered 
heads. Here again the principles are notdifficult 
to define, although somewhat less stable and 
consistent, and opening the way to the third 
class, which reveals elements more complex and 
anomalous, and horizons infinitely larger but 
more vague. And in regard to this third class 
we cannot do better than freely quote from the 
pages of the “Revue des Deux Mondes”! by 
Leroy Beaulieu, whose masterly and compre- 
hensive survey of the wholesubject has nowhere 
been equaled. Rejecting, he says, as effete and 
outworn, the legal and ritualistic tradition, the 
Jews of this class fasten upon the race tradition, 
the Messianic hope, and belief in the destiny 
of Israel again to give a religion to the world, 
“but this time a religion without inconvenient 
customs, or unreasonable dogma, without mi- 
racles or any mysteries.” In thiscase, however, 
so radical and complete is the separation from 
their orthodox coreligionists that the very cor- 
ney-stone of the one becomes the stumbling- 
block in the eyes of the others, the obstacle 
which in all ages has prevented Judaism from 
arriving at its legitimate and universal suprem- 
acy. “ Break your chains,” say these disciples 
of progress. “ Proclaim the Unity of God, the 
sanctity of the moral law, and you have a faith 
at once human and divine, both large and sim- 
ple enough to satisfy all mankind.” A beau- 
tiful dream, says Leroy Beaulieu, and entirely 
characteristic of the race. But will it truly sat- 
isfy any one, above all their brethren the Jews 
themselves, who look upon their very existence 
as conditioned upon precisely the things they 
are asked to give up? Without rites, without 
dogma and formal cult, can they have a re- 
ligion at all ? he asks; can they have Judaism, 
at all events? What remains when all outward 
form and semblance has departed from that 
which was built and buttressed upon outward 
form ? What substance, what essence, is left of 
the Judaic idea, save an abstract and far-away 
deism, or a humanitarianism more delusive 
still, leading down the banal sliding-scale of 
unbelief? 

Such a question is fully justified when we see 
foremost among the ranks of agnosticism, skep- 
ticism, and materialism so large a preponder- 
ance of Jews that this toois brought in reproach 
against them. For there is no more noteworthy 

1 For February 15, May 1, and July 15. 
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and singular fact in the whole history of this 
singular people than the constant and uniform 
recurrence of the two opposite types—the ex- 
tremes of idealism and materialism which the 
race presents. While their whole existence and 
survival are based upon a spiritual idea, there is 
no people whose kingdom is so absolutely of 
this world, and who are so prone, so apt, so 
eager, to take advantage of all its opportunities. 

In the face of all these contradictions, where 
then shall we find the rallying-point, where the 
real unity, the central sun which shall Hlumine 
not Judaism alone, but all mankind? Not for 
an instant do we doubt that each of the sects 
we have described has vitality enough to sur- 
vive for long years to come ; but it can survive 
only as a sect, with all the limitations and 
disabilities that the name involves. And the 
world is breaking free from these narrow lines. 
Everywhere there are signs of a spiritual awak- 
ening and expansion which every religion must 
meet and fulfil or be found wanting. Even sci- 
ence leads now to the portals of “The Un- 
known God.” Christianity is undergoing a 
profound modification, and a divine spark still 
lingers in Judaism. 

But in order to kindle this into a flame a 
deeper current is needed, a more glowing im- 
pulse, and that quickening breath of the spirit 
which does not seem to animate modern Jew- 
ish life and thought. It is not enough to re- 
hearse the glories of the past, nor to point to 
names, distinguished though they be in the 
world of to-day. The need of Israel in the 
present and its true greatness in the past con- 
sist in spiritual leadership. Above the inert 
mass, the dull crowd of Pharisees and Scribes 
dwelling within the lifeless body of the law, 
have arisen the divinely gifted men, the pro- 
phets and seers of the world, who saw God and 
spoke face to face with him. From Abraham 
to St. Paul they were men who threw off the 
idolatries and superstitions of the times, the 
bondage of the letter, and proclaimed the in- 
ner not the outer law, the spirit not the form. 
For they knew the Presence ; “ the burden of 
the valley of vision” lay upon them. And this 
is the lack with the Judaism of our day—the 
inward living voice, the heaven-sent message. 
Loyal to the word, to the faith and God of their 
fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, they have 
nailed the law upon the door-posts, and bound 
it as a sign upon the brow and hands, and 
fringed their garments with it. More than this, 
they have kept the commandments and pre- 
served themselves a pure and moral race. But 
even as a man may bestow all his goods to 
feed the poor, and give his body to be burned, 
and yet may not have charity, so a man may 
keep the law and the commandments and give 
his body to be burned and yet not have religion. 
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Who is blind but my servant? or deaf as my 
messenger that I sent? Who is blind as he that 
is perfect, and blind as the Lord’s servant? 
Seeing many things, but thou observest not; 
opening the ears, but he heareth not. 


For religion is not alone a doing, but a being, 
a quality of soul, a motive power and principle. 
It is the hidden force which binds the seen 
to the unseen, the finite to the infinite, the 
human to the divine; which solves and fuses 
the whole nature of man, lifting him beyond the 
boundaries of time and space, the illusions of 
matter and sense, into the realm of true and 
imperishable being. To enter this realm it is 
not necessary to pass away from earth, but 
simply to be freed from earthly considerations 
and limitations, to rise above earthly prizes 
and rewards, and to come into spiritual posses- 
sion; for this is the kingdom of heaven, al- 
though we may be still upon earth, we may 
suffer, and even fall into sin. But, dwelling in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, we may 
yet see light and life. 

Deep in the heart of Judaism is enshrined 
a sacred, an immortal word—duty — which 
makes of man a moral being and links him to 
the moral source of the universe. Deep in the 
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heart of Christianity is enshrined a sacred and 
immortal word —love — which makes of man 
a spiritual being and links him to the divine 
source of all life. Humanity needs both these 
words in order to become the perfect creation 
it was meant to be. The one gives the con- 
science, the other the heart of mankind; the 
one is the masculine, the other the feminine 
element of the world. Judaism gives the Ten 
Commandments, and Christianity the Beati- 
tudes. But only the two together can yield 
the perfect ideal—the love that is simply 
the highest duty, and duty that is lost in love. 
And, in order to come into this closer, higher 
union, into the faith which makes humanity 
whole, and not a thing of parts, and the truth 
which makes men free, fixed and formal codes 
must disappear; the outer framework of his- 
tory and theology must fall away, and spirit 
be left free to seek spirit. Then, and then only, 
will life have its whole meaning, as part of a 
larger life whose beginning and end are hidden 
from mortal vision. Religion will have its full 
sway, and yet there will be none who persecute, 
and none who are persecuted, “ for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.” 
Josephus. 
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HE folds about her shining form 
The azure mantle of the skies, 
And sendeth earthward, kind and warm, 
The gentle lightnings of her eyes. 


She drifts in gold and azure furled, 
This sweet, mad demon af the air ; 

Her love the kindliest in God’s world, 
But when she hates, her hate beware. 


She floats at heaven’s gates when dawn 
Spills in the east his rosy fires, 

She comes at eve when day is gone, 
Reviving all his dead desires. 


All essences came to her birth, ° 

The dews that drop, the airs that run, 
She is the offspring of the earth, 

The daughter of the flaming sun. 


She is most kind to everything, 
The thirsty grasses, buds, and flowers ; 
And to the poet’s heart doth bring 
Thought-blossoms from her skyey bowers. 





The spirits of the upper space, 

The swart, black genies ’neath the sea, 
All for the glamour of her face 

Are hers through all eternity. 


They love, they hate, they wake, they sleep 
Just as she waves her shining hands ; 
Just as she wills the deepest deep 
Is stirred to do her heart’s commands. 


But when her mad, weird mood comes on 
Her demons all go mad with her, 
They shout the churning seas upon 
And wrap the heavens in a blur. 


She trails, a ragged witch in gray, 

Across the heaven’s wind-blown bars, 
And in her ashen folds away 

She hides the shuddering moon and stars, 


And when she winds her ebon cloak 
And leaps red leven from her eyes, 

She rends the century-ringéd oak 
And laughs in thunder as it lies. 


William Wilfred Campbell. 
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IN THE LAGOONS OF THE 


MIORE than thirty years ago in- 

7 ©formation was brought from 

France to Louisiana to the ef- 

fect that a large demand for the 

skins of alligators had sprung 

up in Paris. Occasional at- 

tempts to utilize this material had been made 

since the commencement of the century, but 

the alligator-hide industry had not materially 

advanced up to a date measured back by three 
decades. 

The demand noted must have been inspired 
by some new application of the product in 
question. Whatever its cause, it proved to 
have been but a passing fancy among the 
Crispins of the French capital. It suddenly 
died out after a few thousand hides had been 
shipped from Louisiana. The alligator hunters, 
as a Class, are not distinguished for their rapid 
acquisition of information. This fact I mean 
to demonstrate more clearly further on. They 
had been slowly convinced of the value of 
the products to be derived from this new pur- 
suit, and consequently had been dilatory in 
reaping the harvest before them. Thus, after 
they had once started to reap it, when occa- 
sion required, they were also late in learning, 
or realizing, that their hard-earned spoils had 
lost their market value. They finally, under 
protest, appreciated the situation, and stopped 
their work of wholesale slaughter after the en- 
tirely unnecessary sacrifice of many thousand 
poor saurians, 

During the civil war the supply of ordinary 
leather in the South was chiefly held by army 
contractors. Barefooted soldiers marched and 
fought in the Southern armies. Many of the 
women and children at home were unshod. 
There was of necessity another raid made upon 
the alligators down in the “Gulf States.” 
They were again, by hundreds, slaughtered for 
their hides. But the alligator has meat, too. 
Raw, it is of a rich pinkish-white hue ; in good 
condition, it is well streaked with layers of firm 
white fat. Bacon and beef were even scarcer 
at that time than leather. Finally those who 
began by hunting them for their skins actually 
learned to like their flesh. In Louisianaand the 
southern parts of other “ Gulf States ” this meat 
was, among the lower classes, largely used as 
an article of diet during the closing years of 
the late war. In Louisiana the taste then ac- 
quired has in many instances outlived the 
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promptings of necessity. There are many peo- 
ple living in that State to-day who consider 
steaks cut from the thickest part of an alliga- 
tor’s tail as an especial donne bouche. 

With the cessation of hostilities, and the con- 
sequent free circulation of beef, bacon, and 
leather, the saurians were again left to enjoy a 
period of comparative repose. Their rest was, 
however, only temporary, as a few years later 
fickle Paris again called them from the modest 
seclusion to which they had willingly retired. 

The French demand for their hides has grown 
apace. Now the scaly epidermis of the reptiles 
is manufactured wholesale into boots, shoes, 
trunks, traveling-bags, gun-cases, reticules, wal- 
lets, portemonnaies, and into every other form 
of objects in the construction of which leather 
composes the whole ora part. It seems difficult 
to understand why this material should sup- 
plant common leather except for some unac- 
countable freak of fashion. 

As a matter of course an immense demand 
for the article has been created, and a large 
number of alligators are slaughtered every year. 
The market value of their hides is quoted in the 
daily commercial reports of the New Orleans 
papers. It is within bounds to say that, in 
Louisiana, more than five hundred men are 
busily engaged in killing and skinning alli- 
gators. 

Before describing the alligator hunters, it 
would be well perhaps to give a short account 
of the habits and habitat of the reptiles them- 
selves. It is probable that the name of our 
saurian was bestowed upon him by the old 
Spanish colonists, who termed him “ el lagar- 
to,” the lizard. 

The reptiles are found in every tidal bayou, 
dead lake and lagoon, and gloomy cypress 
swamp of Lower Louisiana. Their omnipres- 
ence in the region roundabout caused the 
first representative government of New Orleans 
to adopt the reptile as the chief figure in the 
seal of the city. For lack of proper engraving 
talent in Louisiana the authorities ordered the 
seal to be executed in Paris. The French art- 
ist cut a couchant crocodile basking on a bank, 
with hills in the background. The alligator is 
markedly different from his Oriental cousin ; 
and New Orleans is ninety miles distant from 
the nearest hill; hence the seal was inconsis- 
tent. Yet it served its official purpose, and to 
this day is duly attached to the formal mu- 
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nicipal acts and contracts of the southern 
metropolis. 

Eminent scientists had stated, I believe, 
that only one variety of the genus alligator ex- 
isted in North America, It is now recognized, 
however, that there are two distinct varieties 
in Louisiana. One of these is extremely thick 
and stout for its length, smooth on the back, 
and covered with small octagonal scales about 
the size of a “nickel” coin. The other is 
knobby in the head and neck, with a horny, 
serrated back and rude diagonal-shaped 
scales; and its body is proportionately longer 
than that of the first. Doubting that these dis- 
tinctions were simply sex peculiarities, in the 
summer of 1874 I called the attention of the late 
Professor Edward P. Fontaine to the subject. 
Professor Fontaine was a distinguished student 
of natural history, having devoted a lifetime 
to studying the fauna of the Southern States. 
On being furnished with the two specimens, he 
immediately pronounced the reptiles as belong- 
ing to markedly different classes. He was at 
that time busily engaged in preparing a work 
on natural history, illustrated by his own hand. 
He expressed great pleasure “at the prospect 
of correcting another of the many errors made 
in the classification of animal life in North 
America.” } 

I have seen numerous specimens of our 
saurian no longer than an ordinary lead-pencil ; 
this was in the season of their hatching. I have 
also seen a few living specimens about sixteen 
feet in length. In the autumn of 1875 I ob- 
tained for the late Effingham Lawrence, Mem- 
ber of Congress, and Commissioner from 
Louisiana to the Centennial Exhibition, the 
dried skin of an alligator which, after at least 
fifteen inches had been cut from the snout and 
skull, and ten inches from the end of the tail, 
still measured seventeen feet ten inches in 
length. Allowing more than six inches for 
shrinkage in drying, this monster of his kind, 
alive, must have measured more than twenty 
feet. He was killed in the lower part of Bayou 
Lafourche. 

Probably the largest alligator ever seen in 
Louisiana was killed in a small lake on the 
plantation of H. J. Feltus in Concordia Parish. 
According to the statement of Mr. Feltus, 
now of Baton Rouge, this specimen measured 
twenty-two feet in length. The great reptile 
had long been famous for miles around, having 
destroyed numbers of hogs and hounds owned 
in the neighborhood of his retreat. He had 
become so wary, from the number of ineffectual 
shots fired at him, as to be almost unapproach- 


1The Century Dictionary (1889) says: “A true 
American crocodile, Crocodilus americanus, long over- 
looked or confounded with the alligator, has lately been 
found in Florida and the West Indies.” — EpiTor. 
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able. Finally he fell a victim to a long shot 
fired from a Mississippi rifle in the hands of Mr. 
Feltus, who had persevered in hunting him, 
having been the greatest loser by his depreda- 
tions. The huge carcass of this reptile was 
towed to the bank by a boat. It required the 
strength of a pair of mules and a stout rope to 
haul it ashore, where the measurement was 
made with the result noted above. 

In the marshes of Louisiana the reptile, be- 
fore it lays its eggs, scrapes together a pile of 
dead grass and peaty soil about eighteen inches 
high, or just high enough to escape tidal over- 
flow. On this mound the eggs are deposited, 
and after being lightly covered by a layer of 
the same material, are left to be hatched by 
the heat of the sun. These eggs are a little 
smaller than goose-eggs, and are inclosed in a 
tough, leathery, cream-white covering in place 
of a shell. The female appears to linger near 
the nest in adjacent waters. A “creole” negro 
can hardly be induced to rob one of these nests, 
as the race seems to have a traditional super- 
stition that one of the eggs contains a small bell, 
whose sounding will call up the “ mother alli- 
gator” and stimulate her to acts of ungovern- 
able ferocity and frenzied power. 

In the uninhabited wilderness our saurian 
preys upon any wild quadruped it may catch 
swimming in or drinking from the waters of its 
retreat; or it feeds upon fish, crabs, and cray- 
fish, or even at times on the bulbous roots of 
flags and other marsh grasses. In an inhabited 
region their taste acquires an Oriental improve- 
ment. In a measure they become compara- 
tively epicurean. Once having tasted canine 
flesh, they prefer dogs to any other diet ; hence 
alligators are death to hounds led across their 
favorite bayous in the chase. Old hounds often 
learn to appreciate at its worth this undesired 
partiality, and will never swim a bayou infested 
by their foes. Young dogs are not, however, 
always so well informed or wise ; or their supe- 
rior ardor after the quarry impels them rashly 
to dare the known perils in the case; thus 
some of the finest packs of young deerhounds 
in this State have been destroyed by alli- 
gators. 

It is even alleged that the reptiles have a 
penchant for negro children. I have never seen 
any direct proof of this grave accusation ; 
though I have frequently been a witness of the 
fact that a large alligator will persistently pur- 
sue and drive to the bank negro boys bathing 
in the waters of this region, and have never 
seen any such hostile demonstrations made 
against white youths in the same predicament. 
A negro man fishing from a raft of logs fas- 
tened to Myrtle Grove plantation landing, 
about forty years ago, while dangling his legs 
in the current of the Mississippi River, was 
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seized in the calf of one leg by a supposed 
alligator. He hung on to the logs and shouted 
for help. Assistance came in a short time, he 
was dragged up on the raft, his assailant re- 
linquishing its hold before rising to the sur- 
face. The negro died from the injuries 
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and lagoons near the Gulf Coast. The means 
of conveyance used was a fine Louisiana 
hunting “ pirogue,” just large enough to hold 
two hunters and their camp equipage, and 
light enough for two men to carry when 
occasion required. When loaded she re- 
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inflicted, but though his death was charged 
to the alligator race, no reptile of the kind 
ever rose to the surface of the water near at 
hand to confirm the validity of the indictment 
against its tribe. However, in that region its 
strange preference for colored humanity is 


traditional among all classes. On the other 
hand, governed by a presumed law of reprisal, 
negroes are often very fond of alligator. It 
would be very near the whole truth to state 
that there is not in Lower Louisiana a “ creole” 
negro of mature age who is not intimately ac- 
quainted with the flavor of alligator meat. 
Many not only deem it delicious, but consider 
it a panacea for many of the diseases to which 
humanity falls heir, particularly for rheumatism 
and cognate affections. Our saurian shows a 
decided aversion to tainted or putrid meat, 
notoriously spurns carrion floating down the 
currents of the Mississippi, and would prob- 
ably even despise game mellowed up to the 
perfection of creole gastronomy. 

In the early fall of 1880 I started from the 
Myrtle Grove sugar plantation in Plaquemines 
Parish, Louisiana, on a hunting expedition in 
the tidewater wilderness of marshes, bayous, 
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quired almost the skill of an Indian or 
Eskimo to keep her from upsetting. This 
boat was propelled by paddles. Her chief 
motive power on this trp, and many other 
similar expeditions, was Tom H Tom 
was in his way a peculiarity. He was a short, 
slim, sunbrowned mulatto, with a huge shock 
of nearly straight hair and a prominent Roman 
nose. About forty-five years of age, he weighed 
probably less than one hundred pounds, and 
could carry over two hundredweight of game 
and hunting effects, though fifty pounds were 
“too heavy to tote” in other work. He prided 
himself particularly on three things: the ten- 
dency of his hair toward straightness; “a 
little tech of Injin blood,” which he confiden- 
tially claimed to me he possessed, and which 
claim was backed by such plausible character- 
istics as an inordinate fondness for whisky, a 
passion for hunting and fishing encouraged 
at the cost of agricultural pursuits, and a cer- 
tain taciturnity of speech when the supply of 
whisky was not sufficiently liberal to suit his 
alleged requirements ; and his third and chief 
subject for self-gratulation was that he was 
not a “creole nigger” —that is, he was not 
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one of the numerous race of descendants of 
French, Spanish, or West Indian slaves so nu- 
merous in Louisiana. He was brought from 
Virginia to this parish in Louisiana when a lit- 
tle boy. In 1863 his “ apprenticeship ” ceased, 
and Tom now “ paddles his own canoe,” and 
mine too — for a consideration. 

From the back of the plantation, going south- 
east through a three-mile canal, we quietly pad- 
dled into a still bayou in the great tidewater 
wilderness, on our way to a large stream called 
Bayou Gros Loutre by professional hunters. 
This is a large, deep “ dead” bayou, about ten 
miles from Barataria Bay. It is a part of the 
chain of the Bayous Dupont and Barataria 
leading from Barataria Bay up to the old 
“ Portage ” of the Lafitte Brothers, in Jefferson 
Parish on the Mississippi River, four miles 
above the New Orleans of 1812. 

There are several bayous leading from the 
numerous bays and inlets on the Gulf Coast 
up to Barataria Bayou, fifteen miles below 
New Orleans; hence the difficulty of the 
revenue Officers intercepting Lafitte, or his as- 
sociates, who brought their contraband goods 
in small boats through any one of the dead 
waterways of this labyrinth. They were thus 
safely delivered near the “ Portage,” or scat- 
tered among the confederated smugglers along 
the river below the city; for all of the exten- 
sive plantations in this region were, and are, 
connected with the noted bayou system by 
their large drainage canals. In fact, many of 
these same plantations thus obtained a con- 
siderable part of their slave labor from the 
enterprises of Lafitte and his band. When 
unmolested Lafitte carried his goods up from 
Barataria Bay, first to the westward through 
Bayou St. Denis, thence through two lakes 
and an unnamed bayou to the Bayou Du- 
pont, and from this into the Bayou Bara- 
taria, and up that stream to the place of 
debarkation above the old town. Rigault, 
Jean Lafitte’s principal lieutenant, was often 
in charge of these small cargoes of contraband 
goods. 

The writer has hunted in these same tide- 
water bayous with Rigault, a grandson, and 
with other descendants of the veteran smuggler 
and gallant warrior of 1800-15. I believe Ri- 
gault now resides on Grand Isle, near the 
mouth of Barataria Bay. 

The sun was fast descending in the mellow 
October sky when Tom, tired probably of the 
monotonous though melodious “ drip” of his 
paddle, pointed out some distance ahead a spa- 
cious shell-mound on the banks of the bayou 
as a very convenient place to camp. These 
mounds are peculiarities of the region, and its 
most striking feature. They are composed of 
immense piles of small shells shaped like clam- 
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shells, but it is not now possible to find in these 
waters a living mollusk of their apparently de- 
parted kind. The mounds rise like oases in a 
desert waste of reeds and rank grasses which, 
growing from a marsh periodically submerged 
by the tide, reach on every side in limitless fields 
of faded green and yellow to the distant hori- 
zon. This mound was densely shaded by a 
group of live-oaks festooned with pendent 
Spanish moss. Beneath the oaks was scattered, 
in clumps and clusters, a grove of stunted 
palmettos, some of whose trunks were gro- 
tesquely human in shape, and whose fronds 
of dark-green foliage, reaching out broad and 
stiff, resembled leaves of painted metal. As 
the sun was setting, the dreary waste around 
this mound seemed more desolate than a sea 
without a sail. 

When the boat’s bow grated on the sloping 
shells at the shore we jumped out, fastening 
her light painter to the gnarled roots of an 
isolated live-oak standing near the water’s 
edge. The bank of shells ascended in an even 
incline, about a hundred feet broad, up to the 
main group of live-oaks and palmettos. Be- 
tween these and the bayou the mound was 
white and bare of herbage. Near the center 
of this open space was a dark spot, where a 
few charred fagots and a little heap of ashes 
and calcined shells remained from a fire which 
had apparently died out a long time since. A 
few yards to the left of the remains of this fire 
appeared a deep excavation in the mound, with 
no expected heap at its edge. About twenty 
feet to the right of the charred ‘sticks -were 
seven or eight long skeletons laid in a row. 
They were the bones of dead alligators, picked 
by buzzards and marsh-rats, and finally pol- 
lished by ants. I turned to Tom, asking 
him what it meant. He paused in his silent 
work of unloading the camp equipage, looked 
first at the charred fagots and the row of skele- 
tons, then absently gazed for a longer time far 
down the bayou. He then answered : 

“ Well, you know, sir, fore de war, when I fust 
seed sech a sight, after I come back home and 
tole it, dey said dat was an allergaters’ buryin’- 
place; dat when dey knowed dey was gwine 
to die, dey jest creeped outen de water, and 
crawled up on one of dese lonesome shell- 
mounds and died peaceful-like. I did n’t res- 
pute it, but I studied on it, an’ arter dat I seed 
what it was for myself. I comed up on a camp 
of allergater cotchers, and seed what dey was 
doing. Yes, sir; I tell youde allergater cotchers 
done camped here ’bout two months ago.” As 
to the excavation, Tom explained that shell 
scows had carried away, more than thirty years 
ago, shells dug from this mound to pave the 
walks around the grounds of the “ Gret House” 
on the plantation, “in Mr. Theodore Pack- 
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HUNTING FOR ALLIGATOR. 


wood’s time.” These replies being satisfactory 
to all parties, Tom pitched camp, and after- 
ward quietly cooked our supper. 

As the night advanced the darkness almost 
added a sense of oppression to the surrounding 
desolation. The sky was moonless. The low 
monotone of the surf beating on the beach at 
Barataria, miles away, heightened the effect 
of the solitude. Occasionally the endless moan 
of the distant sea was interrupted by the mel- 
ancholy whoop of the great blue night-heron, 
sounded in the bird’s lazy, unseen flight to 
some favorite lagoon; or by the sullen, gur- 
gling plunge of a garfish in the waters of the 
still and deep bayou. These waters, smooth 


and black as the darkness itself where they 
remained unruffled, blazed with their charac- 
teristic weird phosphorescence, that shone and 
gave no light, when disturbed. The ripples 
and waves left in the track of large fish glowed 
with this light, that flashed forth so strange yet 
bore no reflection. The fading embers of our 
fire brought out in pale relief, from the dark- 
green foliage above, the long tresses and looped 
festoons of gray moss hanging on the live-oaks; 
while their dull-pink glow touched up with a 
coppery tint the broad, pointed, metallic-look- 
ing leaves of the palmettos, and made their 
contorted trunks assume more fantastic shapes 
against the background of black darkness be- 
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yond. The sense of loneliness is so great when 
camping out at night in the midst of this com- 
paratively limitless and uninhabited waste 
that, by most people so situated, the hoot of an 
owl would be hailed as a sound of mirth. 

However, we did not hear the bird of Mi- 
nerva; but I started at the crack of a distant 
rifle. Tom, without turning from his seat, or 
rather squat, before the dying fire, whose em- 
bers he was then raking to get a coal for his 
pipe, said, “Dem ’s allergater cotchers, ’way 
down de bayou.” It was easy to distinguish 
the report heard as that of a rifle, for the boom 
of a duck-gun would have gone reverberating 
and rumbling over these marshes several sec- 
onds after the first detonation, while the small 
grooved bore fails to awaken an echo with its 
sharper report. After listening some time vainly 
for another shot, I proposed to Tom that we 
should paddle down the bayou to meet the 
“allergater cotchers.” Without having much 
choice in the matter he quickly stopped puffing 
his successfully lighted pipe to give this prop- 
osition his eager assent. Soon the little boat, 
lightened of all its load of “ plunder” except a 
“ten-gauge ” breech-loader, was swiftly cleav- 
ing the waters of the winding bayou. 

Two miles of this rapid and silent traveling 
brought in view a distant light hovering near 
the edge of the water. This mysterious yellow 
light grew at one moment into a circle half 
the size of the full moon when in the zenith; 
then it dwindled the next minute into the shape 
and appearance of a very small half moon 
with a broad, clearly marked band of light, like 
the tail of a comet, reaching out in the darkness. 
Afterward for a time it would disappear alto- 
gether, reappearing soon as a crescent with a 
comet’s tail, going out at once or growing again 
toits full circular shape, losing its tail and gradu- 
ally changing as before. Without any preface 
Tom quietly remarked, “ Dat’s a bull’s-eyelan- 
tern”; then he suddenly shouted a shrill, pro- 
longed hail, which certainly must have reached 
as far as the report of the rifle. He immedi- 
ately afterward explained to me that this shout 
was “to keep dem allergater cotchers from 
shootin’ our way.” 

The hail was duly answered, and going 
ahead for nearly half a mile, we were soon 
alongside a long skiff, against which Tom 
drew our smaller craft by holding the other 
boat’s gunwale. This skiff was occupied by 
two men, who saluted us in Creole-French as 
we grated against the side of their boat. The 
man in the bow wore a “ bull’s-eye” or common 
deer-hunting lantern, containing a large con- 
vex lens in a tube a little shorter than its length 
of focus. The body of the lantern, standing 
vertically, was fastened to his cap by a band 
of leather, which passed through the metal 
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handle of the light, and, passing completely 
around his headgear, was fastened at the back 
by a buckle. ‘The tube of the lamp, with the 
lens, stood out horizontally over the hunter’s 
nose. The lamp inside, placed within the focus 
of the lens, sent out a long, gradually expand- 
ing beam of bright light; of course, when 
we saw the light, as at first, pointing directly 
toward us, the beam was invisible. 

The light-bearer held in his hand a long 
small-bore rifle. His companion, sitting on a 
bench just aft of the middle of the boat, 
managed a pair of oars, with which he rowed 
face forward, thus shoving on his oars instead 
of pulling. His oars, instead of being placed 
in ordinary rowlocks, were lashed to single 
wooden thole-pins by a leather thong. This 
arrangement was to prevent noise in rowing, 
and served well the purpose of muffled locks, 
By the faint light reflected around from the 
changing beam of the dark-lantern it could be 
seen that both men were clad in the character- 
istic faded cotton-velveteen hunting-suits of 
the Louisiana swampers. Their Creole-French 
and broken English subsequently confirmed 
the first impression, that they belonged to that 
primitive Creole race of hunters and fishers 
who are as much the nomads of this wilder- 
ness as ever were the wandering Arabs in their 
own deserts. 

The rifleman was a swarthy, grizzled old 
man. His countenance, in the dim, fitful light, 
would have fully justified a suspicion of lurking 
piracy in its possessor. He deserved it, how- 
ever, no more than many of his ancestors, 
whose reputation, for half a century at least, 
was clouded by false and fabulous charges 
concerning the committal of the deepest crimes 
known on the highways of the sea. It would 
be a compliment to the intellect of the class 
to which he belonged to grant that it was even 
capable of the conception of such deeds. Time 
and tradition, however, will always place his 
community among the happiest, most ignorant, 
and most inoffensive in the world. The bolder 
bucaneers, with whom these people were once 
charged with collusion, lived on the sea-shore 
at Barataria Island, Grand Isle, and the coast 
to the westward, while these Creole hunters 
have always even been afraid of the sea. The 
younger man called his elder companion Paul. 
I have met many of the denizens of this marsh 
wilderness, and never yet heard one called by 
a second, or surname. Possibly the title may 
be superfluous. The rifleman termed the rower 
“ Colan” (a Creole abbreviation of Nicholas) 
when he addressed him at all, which was sel- 
dom. The younger man was more loquacious. 
He was brown as to the skin of his face and 
bared arms, and black as to the heavy mop of 
hair hanging even down to his bushy eyebrows; 
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and he held in his mouth a cigarette wrapped 
in brown paper, whenever relaxation from 
rowing permitted him to roll one. 

On being asked the object of their singular 
expedition Colan answered, in a mixture of 
English, French, and Creole, “For kill li 
caymans” (kah-ee-mar)—which meant in 
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That was a night scene worthy of the pen- 
cil of Doré! A dim, desolate waste of marsh ; 
dark and still waters, glowing here and there 
with streaks of pale phosphorescent light, where 
some ravenous fish pursued his prey, or dotted 
with the diamond brilliance of reflected stars ; 
a silent, indistinct, gliding boat, rowed, with- 


SHOOTING AN ALLIGATOR. 


plain English to kill alligators. They readily 
consented to my joining them in this strange 
hunt if I and Tom would “restez parfaite- 
ment tranqui’.” ‘The reason for this extreme 
quiet, and especially for night-hunting, may 
be better understood when it is stated that 
the modern demand for alligator-skins has so 
stimulated the pursuit of these reptiles that, in 
many of their haunts, they have become wary 
and unapproachable by day. 

I entered the skiff, taking a spare bench im- 
mediately behind the old alligator hunter. 
Tom, by request, remained in the pirogue, 
which was towed astern by a short line. The 
stout young oarsman resuming silence, as if 
by an effort, and vigorously puffing at a new 
cigarette, rolled during the interlude of con- 
versation, gently lowered his oars in the water, 
and the long skiff crept slowly ahead, propelled 
by a noiseless power. The only indication that 
she moved at all was heard in the scarcely 
audible gurgle under her bow, or seen in the 
reflected stars dancing about where the blades 
of her muffled oars disturbed the water. 


out the sound of oars, by a figure speechless 
as the ferryman of the Styx; a tall, gaunt 
form standing in the bow, from whose head 
reached forth, far out over the black waters, 
a sharply defined beam of ghastly light, which 
only made the surrounding darkness darker. 
The only sound heard was that endless mon- 
otone of the sea, rolling its long, ceaseless 
waves on the sands of Barataria Island. 

“’Coutez donc!” exclaimed Paul; we all 
listened, but I could hear nothing except that 
hoarse boom of the distant surf. 

“ Cayman est ga,” muttered the grim old 
rifleman. “ Moins entend li,” ejaculated Co- 
lan. A few moments later I distinguished a 
sound like the grunt of a wallowing hog, fol- 
lowed by a long, low, guttural groan, which 
I instantly recognized as the “ bellowing” of a 
full-grown alligator. Colan headed the boat 
in the direction of the noise. The beam of 
light shone far ahead in an oval glow over 
the surface of the water. The bellowing grad- 
ually grew louder; then it ceased altogether. 
Soon in the center of the broad, dim disk of 
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light, projected by the lantern some distance 
beyond the bow of the skiff, glistened two 
points of brighter light, like the sparks of 
marsh glow-worms. As we approached them 
the two faintly glowing spots seemed to grow 
farther apart. At last they seemed to be sep- 
arated by about eight inches of space, and to 
be located near the end of some long, dark, 
yet indistinct body floating near the surface. 

“Oh! C’est grand cayman,” ejaculated 
Colan, in a loud whisper. 

The two lights instantly disappeared, and 
the long, dark body had sunk out of sight. 
The old rifleman, turning around with a ges- 
ture of deep disgust, threw the contracted beam 
of the lantern full on the rower’s face; the 
latter’s countenance became a study: it was 
suddenly shrugged into a depiction of dejec- 
tion, contrition, and despair. The old man 
again flashed forth his beam over the waters, 
mumbling an imprecation at the stupidity of 
his colleague in thus unseasonably breaking 
silence, and emphasizing his mutterings with 
an occasional deep-breathed “sacré-é-é!” The 
oars were stopped, resting in the water; the 
skiff half turned, drifting in the sluggish tide ; 
the long beam of the lantern, with its oval 
disk of dim light resting far out on the surface, 
swept slowly around over the waters looking 
for the two lost lights. Ten minutes or more 
thus passed, and suddenly the two lost sparks 
gleamed back in a new direction. A gentle, 
noiseless push on the port oar headed the skiff 
toward them again. “ Doucement!” whis- 
pered Paul. His associate, still more gently, 
guided the boat to the left, till only one light 
shone from the obscure object in the water. 
This showed that he had got on its side, as 
was desired, because a forward shot always 
glances. Cautiously the silent oarsman again 
turned his craft to the right. Paul raised his 
long rifle ready to fire. ‘The disk of the lan- 
tern on the water, contracting gradually, grew 
proportionately more brilliant. As it contracted 
the solitary light shining back on the water 
from its center became larger and brighter, 
till at last the eye of the great saurian glittered 
asif he had the “ Koh-i-noor” itself in his head. 
Slowly, silently, nearer, the boat moved, till 
within ten yards of the reptile. The glow of 
the lantern flashed along the barrel of the 
rifle for a few seconds; then came the ringing 
report. The light on the water instantly went 
out, and the glow of the lantern, now shining 
in a circle only a few feet in diameter over 
the place where it disappeared, showed only 
a few foamy bubbles and little whirlpools. 
Thirty seconds passed in silence; then an im- 
mense dark form bounded from the depths 
below above the surface of the water, and 
rolling over on its back, showed the broad, 
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yellow-white belly of an enormous alligator. 
The shuddering reptile remained otherwise 
motionless for a few minutes; then, spasmod- 
ically stretching and stiffening its ugly legs 
and feet, and leaping half its length in the air, 
fell back again, beating the water with its tail 
in blows sounding as loud as the report of the 
weapon which had slain him. “ Moi tué li,” 
muttered Paul in an accent of quiet triumph. 
His associate, after a few exclamations of more 
voluble admiration, rolled another cigarette, 
and quietly turned his boat off in search of 
other game. 

In a few hours of this hunting five alliga- 
tors were shot. All were left in the water that 
night. Paul explained that their bodies would 
rise before morning; and, as his temporary 
camp was some distance down the bayou, he 
would catch them floating by in the slow, out- 
going tide and tow them ashore. 

Leaving the hunters, we returned to our own 
camp, which was reached shortly after mid- 
night. 

The next morning I visited the alligator 
slayers, who were encamped on a smaller shell- 
mound several miles distant. There I found 
that they had already secured all their game 
of the previous night. Some of the long car- 
casses lay floating in the water at the margin 
of the bayou, where they were secured by 
short lines tied to the stem of a stout mangrove 
bush or tree growing near the bank. Paul and 
Colan desisted from their work of skinning the 
largest reptile, which they had drawn ashore 
on the sloping shells, to salute us, and invite 
us to take some coffee. If the weather be dry, 
a small pot of hot coffee is at all times of day 
and night found near the embers of these hun- 
ters’ camp-fires. Their place of shelter, in front 
of which they worked, was a temporary shed 
of newly cut palmetto-leaves raised on forked 
poles. Under the shed, protected from the 
dew, was part of a sack of salt, used for cur- 
ing the hides—and some of the meat, too. All 
of the alligators had a hole in the head, imme- 
diately behind the eye, where the rifle-bullet 
had passed through the brain. The reptile 
they were engaged in skinning, Colan exult- 
ingly informed me, while wiping his bloody 
hands and wrapping another cigarette in brown 
paper, was the “grand cayman” of last night, 
which dived and rose again. It was apparently 
about sixteen feet long — as long as any living 
specimen I ever saw in Louisiana. 

Slices of alligator meat, salted, were hang- 
ing around on the bushes, drying in the sun. 
The hunters explained to me that these were 
to be taken home and keptas bait for their crab- 
lines in the winter. This was plausible, for dur- 
ing the colder months they stretch long lines 
across the lakes and bayous in this region. At 
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intervals of a few feet, shorter cords, baited with 
pieces of alligator meat, are attached to the 
extended lines. The crab-fishers, in their boats, 
pass up and down these long lines, pulling in 
the baited cords with crabs attached. They 
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hunt for the “season,” in which they had 
secured, salted down, and sold in the New 
Orleans market over three hundred hides. 
When the first decided “ norther” of the fall 
sets in, these hunters, in small squads, take to 


A PEACEFUL HAUNT. 


soon thus catch a skiff-load of the prized crus- 
taceans, which are at once transported to New 
Orleans, and there sold, “ by the basket,” to 
market venders. Tom looked incredulous, but 
said nothing. He afterward remarked to me 
alone, “ I don’t respute what dey say, sir; but 
I believes dey goes pardners wid de crabs 
eatin’ dat meat, when game is sca’ce.” 
These men are alligator hunters only when 
the warm weather has driven game back to 
the breeding-places and feeding-grounds in the 
far north; or when the heated waters of 
the lakes and lagoons compel the fish to seek 
the more temperate currents of the open sea. 
They hunt alligators during the hot months. 
They live far up from the gulf, in rude pal- 
metto-roofed shanties and huts made of split 
cypress boards, on the banks and bordering 
shell-mounds of Lake Salvador, Bayous des 
Allemands, St. Denis, Dupont, and Barataria, 
and numerous other sluggish tidal streams and 
lakes in the great tidewater wilderness of Loui- 
siana. Paul and Colan informed me that they 
lived at the junction of bayous Dupont and 
Barataria and that this was their last alligator 
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their lighter pirogues, and turn to hunting ducks 
and snipe, or to fishing and crab-catching. In 
the spring, after the game has gone, they culti- 
vate small truck-patches around their humble 
dwellings. Their summer occupation has al- 
ready been pictured. 

If these simple people were educated, the 
sphere of their wants would probably be en- 
larged, and they might be impelled to practise 
to some extent, in connection with small sea- 
going vessels coming near the coast, the “ free- 
trade” methods so long successfully followed 
by bolder men on the coast islands, and car- 
ried on through the labyrinthian waterways 
of this same wilderness. But they are neither 
educated nor adventurous, and their wants 
are few. The region in which they reside is 
uninviting to more civilized communities. So 
they will remain, as they have been, for ages, 
unmolested by the inroads of a superior race, 
and in undisputed possession of their dismal, 
moss-draped cypress swamps; their lonely 
shell-mounds and live-oak groves ; their des- 
olate wastes of sea marsh ; and their dead lakes 
and silent lagoons. 

Andrews Wilkinson. 
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WITCHCRAFT. 


By the author of “ Astrology, Divination, and Co-Incidence,” “Faith-Healing and Kindred Phenomena,” etc. 


The art is old and new, for verily 
All ages have been taught the matter. 


DDISON says that among all 
the poets who deal with 
fairies, witches, magicians, 
demons, and departed spir- 
its, the English are much 
the best, “and among the 
English Shakspere has in- 
comparably excelled all 

others. There is something so wild and yet so 
solemn in his speeches of his ghosts, fairies, 
witches, and the like imaginary persons, that 
we cannot forbear thinking them natural, .. . 
and must confess, if there are such beings in the 
world, it looks highly probable that they would 
talk and act as he has represented them.” 

As Addison saw his fatal day thirty years 
before Goethe’s natal star arose, he could not 
compare the prince of German poets with 
others; but if the ruling sentiment of modern 
critics may be accepted, Shakspere’s ghosts and 
witches still maintain their superiority. These 
are “the secret, black, and midnight hags” 
that brewed the charm for Duncan’s murder, 
and the familiar but ever awe-inspiring ghost 
of Hamlet’s father : 


I am thy father’s spirit, 
Doomed for a certain term to walk the night. 


But the fancies of poets can give no help to 
him who deals with one of the darkest tragedies 
of humanity, the only stain on the ermine of Sir 
Matthew Hale,— whose fame without it would 
rival that of Daniel for wisdom, as it does for 
integrity,—and the chief stigma upon the 
early history of New England. Nor is witch- 
craft of the past only: for by many theologians 
it is believed to reappear in modern spiritual- 
ism, and by a multitude of Christians to be a 
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GOETHE. 


reality, because, as they suppose, it is plainly 
asserted in the sacred Scriptures ; and its bale- 
ful spell still holds four fifths of the fifteen hun- 
dred millions of the human race “ fast in its 
slavish chains.” 

DEFINITION. 


From the earliest ages religions, true and 
false, claimed divine aid, and their production 
of effects by other than natural causes was con- 
sidered by all except avowed unbelievers to 
be lawful. The supernatural is occult ; but the 
latter word is used only to apply to the ille- 
gitimate, and to the imaginary sciences of the 
middle ages. As the terms at first employed 
were descriptive, rather than definitive, they 
came naturally to be used promiscuously, one 
word sometimes standing for everything pre- 
ternatural exclusive of religion, and at others 
for a single form of such action. In an Eng- 
lish book dating from the middle of the six- 
teenth century most of these ancient terms are 
included in a single sentence: “ Besides the 
art magyck, sortilege, physnomye, palmes- 
trye, alcumye, necromancye, chiromancy, geo- 
mancy, and witchery, that was taught there 
also.” (Bale, “ English Votaries.’’) 

Magic, applied by the Greeks to the he- 
reditary caste of priests in Persia, still stands 
in the East for an incongruous collection of 
superstitious beliefs and rites, having noth- 
ing in common except the claim of abnormal 
origin and effects. Astrology, divination, de- 
monology, soothsaying, sorcery, witchcraft, 
necromancy, enchantment, and many other 
systems are sometimes included in magic, but 
each term is also employed separately to 
stand for the whole mass of confused be- 
liefs which, outside of the sphere of recog- 
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nized religion, attempt to surpass the limitations 
of nature. For this reason the title of a work 
on this subject seldom indicates its scope. 

But witchcraft has been restricted by usage 
and civil and ecclesiastical law until it signifies 
a voluntary compact between the devil, the 
party of the first part, and a human being, male 
or female, wizard or witch, the party of the sec- 
ond part,— that he, the devil, will perform what- 
ever the person may request. The essential 
element in witchcraft as an offense against re- 
ligion and civil law is the voluntary nature of 
the compact. Possession by the devil against 
the will, or without the consent of the subject, 
belongs to a radically distinct idea. The sixth 
chapter of Lord Coke’s “ Third Institute ” con- 
cisely defines a witch in these words: “A witch 
is a person which hath conference with the 
devil, to consult with him to do some act.” 
English laws in 1655 define witchcraft as 
“Covenant with a familiar spirit, to be pun- 
ished with death.” 


CURRENT BELIEF. 


WircucrarFtT is at the present time believed 
in by a majority of the citizens of the United 
States. The larger number of immigrants from 
the continent of Europe are more or less in fear 
of such powers. To these must be added no 


inconsiderable proportion of persons of English 
and Scotch descent ; for a strong vein of super- 
stition is discernible in many Irish, Scotch, and 
some English, whose “ folk-lore,” diffused in 
nursery tales and neighborhood gossip, has en- 
twined itself strongly about the fibers of sponta- 
neous, subconscious mental imagery. Among 
the more ignorant members of the Catholic 
Church of every nationality the belief produces 
a mysterious dread, against which men and 
women cross themselves, and resort to various 
rites supposed to be efficacious. 

Where colonies of immigrants have remained 
isolated, retaining the use of their own language, 
the influence of witchcraft is more easily traced. 
The interior of Pennsylvania affords better illus- 
trations of this, and on a larger scale, than any 
other State. It has been but two or three years 
since suit was brought by a man against his 
mother, in one of the counties of Pennsylvania, 
to recover damages for a dog which he charged 
her with having killed by witchcraft; and he 
not only brought suit, but obtained judgment 
from a justice of the peace. Various witnesses 
testified as to their experiences in witchcraft, 
and only one said that he had never hada friend 
or relative who was bewitched. 

In divers villages in Pennsylvania, some of 
them in the Dunkard settlement, are women 
who are supposed to be witches. Some are 
shrewd enough not to apply their arts for 
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strangers, but to those whom they know, as 
stated in an article in the New York “Sun” 
some years ago, they will sell charms to ward 
off lightning from buildings, dry up the wells 
of the enemies of applicants, force cows to give 
bloody milk, cause sickness in the family, de- 
stroy beauty, separate man and wife, and re- 
unite estranged lovers. 

In the interior parts of the Southern States, 
where a large proportion of the white popula- 
tion cannot read, and there is little admixture 
of society, there are “ witch-doctors,”*who, as- 
suming that all disease is caused by witches, 
secure thriving practice in counteracting their 
influence. The Philadelphia “ Times,” on the 
authority of a reputable correspondent, who 
gives many facts to sustainvhis representations, 
says: “For generations the poor whites have 
believed in witches, and the belief is deep- 
seated and incurable.” 

The African population brought this belief 
from the Dark Continent, and it persists 
among them to this day, though the progress 
of religion and education is doing something 
to check it. 

I have recently noted in various parts of the 
United States more than fifty suits instituted 
by persons against those who they claimed 
had bewitched them; but under existing laws 
the accused could not be prosecuted except 
where money had been obtained under false 
pretenses, or overt acts of crime had been 
suggested or committed. 

During pedestrian tours in New England, in 
various parts of the West, and in every Southern 
State, I have frequently stayed for the night at 
the houses of poor farmers, laborers, fishermen, 
and trappers. In such journeys I have invari- 
ably listened to the tales of the neighborhood, 
stimulating them by suggestion, and have found 
the belief in witchcraft cropping out in the oldest 
towns in New England, sometimes within the 
very shadow of the buildings where a learned 
ministry has existed from the settlement of the 
country, and public schools have furnished 
means of education to all classes. The horse- 
shoes seen in nearly every county, and often 
in every township, upon the houses of persons, 
suggested the old horseshoe beneath which 
Lord Nelson, who had long kept it nailed to 
the mast of the Victory, received his death- 
wound at Trafalgar. 

In Canada the belief is more prevalent than 
in any part of the United States, except the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania and the South. In the 
French sections, exclusive of the educated,—a 
relatively small number,— the belief, if not uni- 
versal, is widely diffused. But it is by no means 
confined to Canadians of French extraction. 
Until within a few years the descendants of the 
English and Scotch in many parts of British 
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America were more widely separated from each 
other and from the progress of modern civiliza- 
tion than theinhabitants of the United States, or 
the settlers of the more recently populated con- 
tinent of Australia, making due allowance for 
certain sections of New Zealand and Tasma- 
nia. In all theseregions the educated generally 
dismiss it as a mystery, or repudiate it as an 
ancient superstition. Nevertheless it is often 
found in the more isolated communities, ham- 
lets, and rural districts, liable on slight provo- 
cation to manifest itself in superstitious fears, 
insinuations, and accusations. 

In the West Indies this belief prevails among 
the negroes, and is not unknown among the 
more ignorant whites. Of South America and 
Mexico travelers, missionaries, and foreign 
residents bring similar accounts. 

In Italy those of the people who are not 
Protestants or free-thinkers generally believe 
in the possibility of witchcraft, and to the peas- 
ants it is a living reality. Nor are all who re- 
ject the Catholic Church or avow irreligion 
free from credulity as regards occult influences. 
Modern Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, and the 
neighboring States abound in similar supersti- 
tions. The common people of Hungary and 
Bohemia fear witchcraft, and it still dominates 
a considerable part of the rural population and 
the allied classes of Germany, and particularly 
of Austria. 

French peasants are afraid of evil eyes, war- 
locks, ghosts, spells, omens, enchantments, and 
witches ; not in every part of the country, but 
in the more primitive sections. In France their 
persistence is promoted by dialects, kinship,and 
other influences peculiar to the country. It has 
been buta few yearssince the world wasshocked 
by the burning of an old woman as a witch in 
the district of Sologne, cupidity and superstition 
leading to the crime. Having softening of the 
brain, she did and said strange things, from 
which her children concluded that she was a 
witch and determined to burn her to death. 
When the time decided upon arrived, they sent 
for a priest, who confessed her. Soon after his 
departure her daughter screamed, “ Itis greatly 
borne upon me that now is the time to kill the 
hag; if we delay she may commit a sin in 
thought or deed, and the confession will go for 
nothing.” As she burned, two of her three chil- 
dren cried, “ Aroint thee, witch!” I do not 
refer to this to intimate that the French people 
sympathize with such things, for all France was 
filled with horror, and the murderers were 
brought to justice, but as an illustration of the 
persistence of the belief. 

In Norway, Sweden, and Denmark witch- 
craft still throws a spell over many of the sail- 
ors, fishermen, and solitary farmérs. In Lap- 
land sorcerers and witches abound, the witches 
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claiming the power of stilling the wind and 
causing the rain to cease. It has been a com- 
paratively short time since English seamen 
trading in Archangel were in the habit of land- 
ing and buying a fair wind from the witches. 

But it is in Russia that the popular belief 
more generally resembles that of the whole 
world many centuries ago. Ralston, in “Songs 
of the Russian People,” states: “ But a little 
time ago every Russian village had its wizard, 
almost as a matter of course, and to this day 
it is said there is not a hamlet in the Ukraine 
that is not reported to keep its witch.” When 
I was traveling in the interior of that country, 
accompanied by a master of the Russian lan- 
guage, I found that the peasants still believe that 
witches and wizards can steal the dew and the 
rain, send whirlwinds, hide the moon and the 
stars, and fly through the air on brooms and 
tongs. Their chief meetings take place three 
times a year, on “bald hills,” and there are 
thousands of stories of witches going up chim- 
neys and flying through the air; an analogy 
exists between these and the ancient German 
legends on the same subject. They chalk 
crosses on their huts and windows, hang up 
stove-rakes for protection, tie knots, and wear 
amulets. Plagues in men and cattle are pop- 
ularly attributed to witches. Epileptics, and 
those afflicted with St. Vitus’s dance, are sup- 
posed to be bewitched. According to pop- 
ular belief in Russia, witches assume the form 
of dogs and cats and owls; but the shape they 
like best is that of a magpie. The Metropolitan 
Alexis solemnly cursed that bird, “on account 
of the bad behavior of the witches who have 
assumed its plumage.” 

In Scotland, Ireland, and England the be- 
lief in witchcraft lingers, and only those who 
are at the pains to inquire how far it extends, 
and how strong the impression is, can form an 
adequate idea of either. ~ 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 


Ir is important to notice how late in the 
Christian era individual belief, popular excite- 
ments, and judicial proceedings have been suf- 
ficiently conspicuous for permanent record. 

In “ Reports of Trials for Murder by Poison- 
ing,” by Browne, a barrister at law, and Stewart, 
senior assistant in the laboratory of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, a standard work for physicians, chem- 
ists, and jurists, published in London in 1883, 
I find the case of Dove; and that in the said 
trial various references were made to the preva- 
lence of the belief in witchcraft among per- 
sons of the prisoner’s class. It appears from the 
evidence that his interviews with the witch-man 
on the subjects of lost cattle, removing strange 
noises from his house, the bewitching of his 
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live stock, and the deaths of persons inimical 
to him, and the promise of the witch-man to 
get him out of all difficulty, which led to the 
murder, were in the summer and autumn of 
1855 and the spring of 1856. 

In 1846 in England, and in 1845 in Scotland, 
cases of witchcraft attracted much attention. 

The following case of witchcraft occurred 
in England about fifty years ago, and the son 
of the subject, now one of the most highly re- 
spected and well-informed clergymen west of 
the Alleghany Mountains, noted for his devo- 
tion to the physical sciences, writes me con- 
cerning it : 


My father, like many others, fully believed in 
witchcraft. In a little ancient cottage about a 
mile from my father’s lived an old woman who 
had the reputation of being a witch. One spring, 
as my father was planting potatoes in his field, 
the old lady came to him to beg a piece for a 
garden. This he said he could not grant, as he 
needed all for himself. She left the field mutter- 
ing something, which I suppose my father under- 
stood to mean mischief. That evening, when still 
in the field, he was seized with a strange nervous 
sensation, and an utter inability to speak. Later 
in the evening he hada severe fit. This state of 
things continued for some years. Mother always 
sent one of the boys with him to render help or 
report his condition. Another phase of the witch- 
craft superstition was a belief in white witches, 
or those who could neutralize or destroy the work 
and influence of witches. My father heard of one 
living many miles away, and at once went to see 
him. I shall ever remember the interest with 
which we listened to his story. He said the white 
witch told him that he had been bewitched, as 
he supposed, by the old woman, but that her in- 
fluence could be entirely destroyed. He then 
gave my father a little piece of paper upon which 
was written a charm which would in all future 
time protect him from all influence of witches. 
This paper must be worn over the breast, sus- 
pended by a piece of tape from the neck. It 
must never be opened, never touch wood, stone, 
or iron, nor be handled by any one but himself. 
Said my father in concluding his story: ‘* The 
white witch told me to always wear this over my 
breast, and that inside of three days I shall have 
one fit more, but after that I will never have an- 
other symptom of the kind.” The following even- 
ing when at supper he had another severe attack 
of his old trouble, but sure enough it was the last. 
He lived more than twenty years after that, but 
never had another symptom of fits, or nervous 
difficulty of any kind. He was absolutely cured, 
as I know. 


In March, 1831, the case of an old woman in 
Edinburgh came before the court on account 
of her being attacked. 

In 1827 a man was burned as a wizard in 
southwestern Russia ; and in 1815 a person in 
northern Russia was sentenced by a legal tri- 
bunal to undergo thirty-five blows of the knout, 
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as well as a public church penance, for witch- 
craft. 

In 1815 Captain Samuel Wardwell of Maine, 
captain of the schooner /v//y, desiring to excel 
all his competitors in the number of trips made 
between Boston and Penobscot in one season, 
hired Mrs. Leach, a reputed witch, for a bushel 
of meal a trip, to guarantee him fair winds. 

“ Moll Pitcher,” so famous that for more than 
fifty years “ to her came the rich and the poor, 
the wise and the ignorant, the accomplished 
and the vulgar, the brave and the tinnid,” died 
April 9, 1813, in Lynn, Massachusetts, aged 
seventy-five years. 

Contemporary with her lived a woman in 
Newburyport, who came originally from Scot- 
land in 1759 or 1760. Her career for many 
years was such as to command the respect and 
fear of the people. Mr. Samuel L. Knapp, who 
wrote in 1825, speaks of another supposed 
witch in Massachusetts named Danforth, who 
lived in a gloomy, hollow glen. On this Mr. 
Samuel G. Drake, writing in 1869, says: 


The writer is not as old as he from whom the 
above extracts are made; butit was his fortune 
in youth to be acquainted in many towns, in 
nearly all of which there was a reputed witch. 


In 1751, in Hertfordshire, two harmless peo- 
ple were mobbed, the woman beaten to death, 
the man nearly so. A similar incident hap- 
pened as lateas 1776 in Leicestershire. In Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, in January, 1731, a man 
and woman suspected of bewitching cattle were 
tried in the presence of the governor, by being 
weighed against a large Bible. 

In 1728 Rhode Island reénacted its laws 
against witchcraft, which implies some agita- 
tion upon the subject; in 1720 there was a 
case in Littleton; prosecutions occurred in 
South Carolina in 1712; in 1706 there were 
disgraceful scenes, persons being subjected to 
ordeals and various barbarous tests; and in 
the year 1700 an execution for witchcraft took 
place in Albany, New York. 

In noting these events we have reached the 
period of the dreadful outbreak in New Eng- 
land, which was separated by but a few years 
from a yet more dreadful frenzy of human na- 
ture in England, Scotland, and on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 


REVERSING THE POINT OF VIEW. 


WHENCE came witchcraft? Writings, pic- 
tures, monuments, ruins, and traditions pre- 
serve the history of mankind; but man himself, 
in color, configuration, unconscious gesture, 
language, rites, customs, and unwritten laws, 
is a true encyclopedia of humanity more val- 
uable than the contents of libraries. 
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As a general proposition, the uncivilized 
tribes of the world may be said to have been, 
from prehistoric times, what they are now. 
Mounds and other remains of uncertain date 
indeed often show a higher degree of develop- 
ment than at present exists among the inhabi- 
tants of particular regions; but this is not 
conclusive proof of degeneration, because of 
the vastness and complexity of ancient migra- 
tions of which no adequate history remains. 
The state of primitive uncivilized mankind, 
when widely scattered and numerous in pop- 
ulation, may therefore be inferred from the pres- 
ent condition of barbarous tribes. In all these 
witchcraft is believed in, producing a mortal 
dread, and its practice punished by death in 
the most horrible forms. In China, India, and 
Japan it has always existed and still prevails. 

Of the ancient empires, the Magism of the 
Median court, with its incantations, divining- 
rods, omen-reading, and dream-expounding, 
became closely allied to witchcraft, as in 
Scythia in previous ages, and subsequently 
in Persia. Many of its practitioners openly 
avowed the aid of evil spirits. While both 
Magism and Zoroastrianism had an essentially 
religious basis, witchcraft hung upon their 
skirts continually endeavoring to rival them. 
In Babylon the Magi included the scientists 
and philosophers of the age; but as quacks 
are parasites upon modern scientists, deriving 
from general names held in common with 
those entitled to them a particular reputation 
with the common people while practising the 
most shameless delusions, so many of the 
Babylonian astronomers were astrologers, and 
others of the Magi dealt avowedly with spirits. 

In Egypt, notwithstanding the sublimity of 
the religion which taught a system of morality 
based upon a final judgment, a swarm of the 
basest superstitions and the most demoralizing 
influences counteracteditsinfluence ; and witch- 
craft prevailedamong the peopleat thevery time 
that Egypt was surpassing the world in science. 
In Benjamin’s sack was found Joseph’s cup, 
“ whereby, indeed, he divineth” ; and his own 
words, “ Wot ye not that such a man as I can 
certainly divine?” reveal the custom in Egypt. 

The various forms of consulting evil spirits, 
of seeking illegitimately preternatural help or 
knowledge, were all practised by the Canaan- 
ites and their descendants the Phenicians. 
Isaiah traces the existence of such things back 
to the Chaldeans and the Babylonians. 

The answer of the Chaldeans to Nebuchad- 
nezzar showed that throughout the world such 
a Class existed; for they said, “ There is not a 
man upon the earth that can show the king’s 
matter; therefore there is no king, lord, nor 
ruler that asked such things at any magician, 
or astrologer or Chaldean.” 
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THE ISRAELITES AND WITCHCRAFT, 


Tue Israelites came from a people sur~ 
rounded by idolatry, and addicted to sorcery. 
They appear to have believed for a long time 
in the reality of the gods of the heathen, con- 
sidering them inferior, however, to the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,.and were continu- 
ally lapsing from the true faith into idolatry and 
sorcery. During the hundreds of years that 
Jacob’s descendants were in Egypt their faith 
was greatly corrupted; when Moses tarried long 
in the Mount, they compelled Aaron to make a 
golden image to represent God. Surrounded 
by the Egyptians, and in the midst of the 
Canaanites, who were not wholly driven out for 
centuries, their kings and many of their people 
frequently relapsed into witchcraft and idolatry. 

Solomon, according to all the traditions of 
antiquity, as well as the testimony of the Bible, 
turned both toidolatry and magic. In D’Israeli’s 
“ Curiosities of Literature” (Rabbinical Stories) 
it is said, “ He is a favorite hero of the Tal- 
mudists, and the Arabs also speak of him as 
a magician.” The son of the godly Hezekiah, 
Manasseh, “ practised augury, and used én- 
chantments, and practised sorcery, and dealt 
with them that had familiar spirits, and with 
wizards.” There never was a time in the his- 
tory of Israel that among its people were not 
those who practised every form of divination, 
astrology, magic, and witchcraft. 


WITCHCRAFT AND CHRISTIANITY. 


CHRISTIANITY originated among the He- 
brews, who were firm believers in the reality of 
witchcraft. It was immediately brought into 
contact with the Romans, of whose empire 
Syria was a province; and with the Greeks, 
among whom it spread during the apostolic 
age. Among the Greeks and Romans the 
same general belief, with the corresponding 
practices, existed. Homer is said to have de- 
rived many of his verses from Daphne, the 
daughter of Tyreseis the Soothsayer, who was 
considered to surpass all women in the art of 
divination. Scot, in his “ Discoverie of Witch- 
craft,” gives extended extracts, among others 
the passage in Ovid: 


Witches can bleed our ground by magic spell, 
And with enchantment dry the springing soil ; 
Make grapes and currants fly at their command, 
And strip our orchards bare without a hand. 


Virgil and Horace make similar references. 
Lecky affirms that “Sorcery could say with 
truth that there was not a single nation of an- 
tiquity, from the polished Greek to the rudest 
savage, which did not admit a real art enabling 
men to foretell the future.” 
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In Asia Minor and adjacent Oriental coun- 
tries Christianity was saturated with supersti- 
tions of every kind, the entire mass directly or 
indirectly affecting Christians of every nation. 
The New Testament shows that Christianity did 
not at once eradicate preéxisting superstitions. 
It required a renunciation of the worship of 
idols, faith in God as superior to all antago- 
nistic forms, natural and supernatural, and 
obedience to the precepts of Christ and his 
Apostles; but there is no reason to believe that 
it distinguished concerning the natural or su- 
pernatural origin of many superstitious beliefs 
not essentially incompatible with submission to 
the Gospel. The credulity of the early Chris- 
tians is apparent in the writings of most of the 
ante-Nicene fathers. They believed in the su- 
pernatural origin of many of the alleged pagan 
miracles, some of them in the fable of the phe- 
nix, and were prepared to accept any incredible 
tale which could be credited to the devil or his 
agents. Extraordinary knowledge, devotion to 
philosophy, and the practice of arts not under- 
stood by the people, especially by persons sus- 
pected of heresy, were made the foundation of 
social persecutions and legal executions for 
witchcraft. 

Roger Bacon, in the thirteenth century, was 
charged with witchcraft on account of his sci- 
entific attainments, denounced by name by the 
Pope, and several times imprisoned. From time 
to time trials for witchcraft are recorded in 
Roman history. In the fourth century ecclesi- 
astical decrees against it were made, and at 
various periods prosecutions took place under 
them. The whole of Europe was filled with the 
superstition. 

The early Christian laws partake largely of 
the nature and of the spirit of the enactments 
of the same races when in paganism. The Os- 
trogoths punished it with death ; the Visigoths 
with stripes, shaving the head, and exposure. 
The pagan Saxons burned witches and sorcer- 
ers, and even ate them. The Anglo-Saxons 
placed them under penalty of death; the an- 
cient law of Scotland burned them at the stake. 
In Hungary they were first handed over to the 
bishop, then branded on the forehead, neck, 
and back in the form of a cross. 

The charge of witchcraft was frequently used 
against societies, such as the Templars, from 
1307 to 1313. It was on this charge that Joan 
of Arc was burned to death. In 1429 by means 
of it the Stedinger, who had fought for nearly 
thirty years against the Archbishop of Bremen 
and the Count of Oldenburg, were with the help 
of the Pope suppressed. 

In 1488 Pope Innocent VIII. issued a bull 
establishing commissions of inquisitors, and 
succeeding popes appointed other commis- 
sions. Sometimes the suspects were accused of 
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heresy aggravated by witchcraft, and again of 
witchcraft leading to heresy. But witchcraft 
was the charge that especially inflamed the pop- 
ulace, and was pursued with the greatest zeal 
by the inquisitors. The epidemic raged in 
France so that by the end of 1320 fires for the 
execution of witches blazed in nearly every 
town. The more fires the more witches, ac- 
cusations, and trials; so that the priests began 
to despair, wondering how it could be ex- 
plained that it was impossible to commit “so 
great a number of the Devil’s slaves to the 
flames, but that there shall arise from their 
ashes a sufficient number tosupply their places.” 
Seldom were there any acquittals. 

Luther and the reformers believed as firmly 
in the existence of witchcraft as the Roman 
Catholics, though the latter charged that the 
Hussites in Bohemia, and the followers of 
Luther, deceived the people by magic and 
witchcraft. A Jesuit theological professor de- 
clared that Albert of Brandenberg was the 
king of wizards, a famous magician who laid 
waste the country with fire and sword. The 
same Jesuit affirmed that wherever the heresy 
of Calvin went in England, Wales, or Ireland, 
the “ black and diabolical arts of necromancy 
kept pace with it.” Professor Charlton T. 
Lewis, in his history of Germany, says, “ Protes- 
tants and Catholics alike carried on their ju- 
dicial barbarities, which desolated whole tracts 
of country. Neither age, sex, nor rank was a 
protection against this persecution. Counselors 
and scholars were sent to the stake, though 
women were the especial objects of vengeance; 
and the trials did not end until the reign of 
Frederick the Great.” 

In England laws, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, were enacted against witchcraft. Various 
changes were made in the phraseology of the 
law down to the time of Elizabeth, when sor- 
ceries, enchantments, charms, and witchcraft 
were made punishable with death when death 
ensued from their practice; in other cases, for 
a first offense, a year’s imprisonment, and for 
asecond,death. James I. was not satisfied with 
any previous act, as he was “an expert and 
specialist in the matter.” In his time a law was 
passed making various distinctions. In Scotland 
similar acts were passed, the chief of them dat- 
ing from 1563. In Ireland trials took place as 
early as 1324 in ecclesiastical courts. 


THE PROBLEM. 


THE history of witchcraft exhibits features 
common to all forms of mental and moral 
contagion, and its characteristics are similar 
everywhere; so that the study of its phenomena 
in New England, where the information is full, 
the date recent, and the habits, language, re- 
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ligion, and institutions analogous to those of 
all English-speaking races, will have special 
advantages. 

The first settlers of New England brought 
across the Atlantic the sentiments which had 
been formed in their minds in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, as well as the tenden- 
cies which were the common heritage of such 
an ancestry. They were a very religious, and 
also a credulous people; having few books, no 
papers, little news, and virtually no science ; 
removed by thousands of miles and months of 
time from Old-World civilization; living in the 
midst of an untamed wilderness, contending 
against a climate unlike anything they had ex- 
perienced, surrounded by Indians whom they 
believed to be under the control of the devil, 
and whose medicine-men and soothsayers they 
accounted wizards. Such a mental and moral 
soil was adapted to the growth of witchcraft, 
and to create an invincible determination to 
inflict the punishments pronounced against it 
in the Old Testament; but the codperation of 
various exciting causes was necessary to a gen- 
eral agitation and a real epidemic. 

Samuel G. Drake’s “ Annals of Witchcraft 
in New England and Elsewhere in the United 
States, from their first Settlement,” which I 
here epitomize, enables us to trace the sporadic 
manifestations of witchcraft step by step to the 


fearful explosion of 1692. The Pilgrims landed 
in Plymouth in 1620. In 1636 they included 
in the summary of offenses “ lyable to death,” 
“the solemn compaction or conversing with 
the Divell by the way of Witchcraft, conjura- 
tion, or the like.” The colony of Massachusetts 
adopted the Body of Liberties, which contains 


a similar clause. In 1642 Connecticut in- 
cluded this in its Capital Code: “Yf any 
Man or Woman be a witch, that is, hath or 
conforteth with a Familiar Spirit, they fhall be 
put to death.” 

It is believed that the first actual trouble from 
witchcraft occurred in New Haven, and the 
first execution was in 1646in Hartford. In 1647 
Rhode Island made the penalty “ Felone of 
Death.” 

The first execution for witchcraft in the col- 
ony of Massachusetts Bay was that of Mrs. 
Jones in Boston in 1648. Another woman was 
executed in Hartford in 1648. 

From the settlement of Springfield in 1636 
there was more or less trouble about witchcraft. 

Mrs. Knapp suffered death in the New Haven 
colony in 1653. The troublescontinued through 
1654 and 1655. In 1656 Mrs. Ann Hibbens 
was executed in Boston. In the same year 
there was a trial at Portsmouth, but no convic- 
tion. In East Hampton, Long Island, in 1657, 
Mrs. Garlicke was tried for witchcraft. 

There were troubles in 1659 at Saybrook, 


Connecticut, and Andover, Massachusetts. In 
1660 at Scituate, Plymouth, and at Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, there were disturbances, but 
no convictions. In 1662 Mr. and Mrs. Green 
Smith were executed at Hartford, and in 1665 
the Court of Sessions in the State of New York 
tried Ralph Hall and his wife Mary. They 
were finally acquitted after three years’ impris- 
onment. In 1669 Susannah Martin was prose- 
cuted. She was one of those afterward executed 
at Salem. Catharine Harrison of Wethersfield 
was convicted, but the special court reversed 
the decision. 

Mrs. Mary Parsons, of the highest social 
standing in Northampton, was charged with 
witchcraft in 1674, kept in prison several 
months, and acquitted. At that time three of 
the most enlightened men of the age, Gov- 
ernor Leverett and Generals Gookin and Den- 
nison, had charge of the administration. 

In 1675 a queerly worded law was enacted 
to regulate the Pequot Indians: “ Whofoever 
fhall Powau or vfe Witchcraft, or any Worfhip 
of the Devill, or any fals Gods, fhall be con- 
vented punifhed.” 

In 1681 and 1682 in Massachusetts there 
was much excitement, and cases arose in 1683 
which show a descent to the lowest depths of 
barbaric superstition. In 1684 Margaret Mat- 
son was tried in Delaware County, Pennsy]l- 
vania, before William Penn. Philadelphia was 
then only three years old. The court brought 
in the verdict that she was “ guilty of having 
the common fame of a witch, but not guilty in 
manner and form as she stands indicted.” 
Tradition says that Penn said to her “ Art thou 
a witch?” and “ Hast thou ridden through 
the air on a broomstick?” When she answered 
yes, he said that she had a right to ride on a 
broomstick, that he knew no law against it, 
and thereupon ordered her discharge. 

In 1685 Mary Webster, who had been 
acquitted in Boston in 1683, was accused of 
killing William Smith by sorcery. She was ac- 
quitted, but harassed by the people and often 
mobbed until her death in 1696. The famous 
case of the Goodwin children in Boston oc- 
curred in 1688. Mary Randall was arrested 
in Springfield in 1691, and kept in jail for a 
while, but there was no trial. 

Thus it appears that, from the settlement of 
New England, wherever unaccountable events 
took place,—if horses and cattle were sick in 
an unusual manneror acted strangely ; if adults 
or children were attacked by incurable or mys- 
terious diseases ; if lightning struck men, ani- 
mals, or buildings, or storms disturbed sailors,— 
the cause was attributed to witchcraft. Under 
such circumstances any woman who had in- 
curred the animosity of neighbors, especially 
if she had made threats against “afflicted” per- 
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sons, was liable to the suspicion of complicity 
with the devil. But as there had been only two 
or three executions at most in any one part of 
the country, and intelligence of the trials spread 
slowly, no great excitement arose until 1692. 

In view of the preceding history, the events 
in Salem, Salem Village, and vicinity might 
have been expected in any community in New 
England where many social feuds existed, and 
where strong superstition, great energy, and 
force of will, with an entire want of discretion, 
were united in the character of the minister of 
the parish. All these conditions existed in 
Salem Village, where the epidemic originated. 

Upham, in “Salem Witchcraft,” has por- 
trayed in a masterly and convincing manner 
the influence of local feuds upon the inves- 
tigation of charges. But ifthe people of New 
England had not believed in the reality of 
witchcraft, and if their laws had not decreed 
the penalty of death, personal, social, and ec- 
clesiastical animosities could not have caused 
such terrible deeds. 

Salem witchcraft thus arose: The Rev. Mr. 
Parris, minister of the church in Salem Village, 
had formerly lived in the West Indies, and 
brought some negro slaves back with him. 
These slaves talked with the children of the 
neighborhood, some of whom could not read, 
while the others had but little to read. In the 
winter of 1691-92 they formed a kind of circle 
which met at Mr. Parris’s house, probably un- 
known to him, to practise palmistry and for- 
tune-telling, and learn what they could of magic 
and necromancy. Thiscircle consisted of two or 
three negro slaves ; Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
Parris, aged nine; his niece Abigail Williams, 
eleven; Ann Putnam, twelve (Upham says that 
the last-named was the leading agent in all the 
mischief that followed); Mary Walcot, seven- 
teen; Mercy Lewis, seventeen (she was one of 
the worst, and fairly reveled in murder and mis- 
ery); Elizabeth Hubbard, seventeen (almost 
as bad); Elizabeth Booth and Susannah Shel- 
don, each eighteen; and two servants, Mary 
Warren and Sarah Churchill, each twenty years 
ofage. Theseservants hated the families of John 
Proctor and George Jacobs, with whom they 
lived. Besides these there were three married 
women, one the mother of Ann Putnam. 

Before the winter was over some of them 
fully believed that they were under the influ- 
ence of spirits. Epidemic hysteria arose; phy- 
sicians could not explain their state; the cry 
was raised that they were bewitched; and some 
began to make charges against those whom 
they disliked of having bewitched them. Inthe 
end those of stronger mind among them be- 
came managers and plotters, directing the rest 
at their will. By the time public attention was 
attracted Mr. Parris had come to the conclu- 
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sion that they were bewitched, and, having a 
theory to maintain, encouraged and flattered 
them, and by his questions made even those 
who had not believed themselves bewitched 
think that they were. 

From March, 1692, to May, 1693, about two 
hundred persons were imprisoned. Of these 
some escaped by the help of friends, some by 
bribing theirjailors, a number died in prison, and 
one hundred and fifty were set free at the close 
of the excitement by the proclamation of the 
Governor. Nineteen were executed; namely: 
On July 19, Sarah Good, Sarah Wildes, Eliza- 
beth Howe, George Jacobs, Susannah Martin 
(who had been tried and acquitted in Boston 
about twenty years before),and Rebecca Nurse; 
on August 19, John Proctor, Bridget Bishop, 
George Burroughs, minister of the gospel, 
Martha Carrier, and John Willard; on Sep- 
tember 22, Martha Corey, Mary Eastey, Alice 
Parker, Mary Parker, Ann Pudeater, Willmet 
Redd, Margaret Scott, and Samuel Wardwell. 
Giles Corey, a man eighty years of age, when 
charged refused to plead, and was pressed to 
death— the only instance of the application 
of this ancient law on this continent. 

When it is remembered that a number of 
these persons were among the most pious and 
amiable of the people of Salem, Salem Village, 
and other parts of Essex County; that they 
were related by blood, marriage, friendship, and 
Christian fellowship to many of those who cried 
out against them, both as accusers and support- 
ers of the prosecutions, the transaction must 
be classed among the darkest in human history. 


DOES THE BIBLE TEACH THE REALITY OF 
WITCHCRAFT ? 


Srr MatrHew Hats, in his “Trial of 
Witches,” 1661, basing the conclusion upon the 
Scriptures, affirms that there is a real supernat- 
ural operation of the devil at the request of a 
witch. John Wesley, who was born only twelve 
years after the scenes in Salem, wrote in May, 
1768: “ They well know [meaning infidels, ma- 
terialists, and deists|— whether Christians know 
it or not —that the giving up of witchcraft is in 
effect giving up the Bible.” In a letter to his 
brother, written some years afterward, he de- 
clares that he believes all Cotton Mather’s sto- 
ries. His opinions upon these subjects were 
those of the age, but did not convince his 
brother Charles, who frequently expostulated 
with him for his credulity. With the same spirit 
and in the same way he affirmed it a giving 
up of the Bible to question various ideas now 
rejected by the most devout Christians, and 
did himself repudiate in later periods of his life 
what in similar language he had condemned 
others for disbelieving. 
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An examination of the references to witch- 
craft shows that only the existence and crim- 
inality of the atfempt to practise it are to be 
concluded from the words of the Scriptures. 
The conclusion is not well founded that if 
there were no reality in witchcraft the prophets 
and apostles must necessarily have known it; 
for the Scriptures show that the prophets were 
limited in knowledge upon a variety of points, 
many of them closely allied to the religious 
truths which they taught. They drew illustra- 
tions from supposed facts of science, medicine, 
and natural history, which served their purpose 
for the time; and in such particulars wrote ex- 
actly as authors of to-day, who find their illus- 
trations in the state of knowledge in the age 
in which they live. Moses declares that “ the 
man or the woman who hath a familiar spirit, 
oris a wizard, shall be put to death”; and “thou 
shalt not suffer a witch [Rev. Ver. @ sorceress] 
to live.” It is clear that the same law would be 
needed and the same language would be em- 
ployed if the pretense of having a familiar spirit, 
or the attempt to practise witchcraft were in ques- 
tion. In Deuteronomy xviii., Moses attempts 
to enumerate all possible forms of occult prac- 
tices, when he warns the Israelites against the 
practices of the nations whose land the Lord 
had given them, condemning “ divination,” one 
that practiseth augury, or an “ enchanter,” or 
a “sorcerer,” or a “ charmer,” or a “ consulter 
with a familiar spirit,” or a “ wizard,” or a 
“* necromancer.” 

In the forty-seventh chapter of Isaiah, the 
Israelites are taunted with the multitude of their 
enchantments, and the multitude of their sor- 
ceries, and they are told to call upon “ the as- 
trologers, and the star-gazers, and monthly 
prognosticators” to save them if they can. The 


astrologers in this passage are “ the dividers of - 


the heavens” ; the star-gazers, “ the reviewers 
of the heavens” ; the monthly prognosticators, 
“those who give predictions from month to 
month.” The word translated “a consulter 
with familiar spirits” is from a term whose lit- 
eral meaning is equivalent to that of our ordi- 
nary word ventriloquist, drawn from the fact 
that such persons chirp, mutter, speak as one 
from the ground, or from the abdomen. The 
only place where the word “ witchcraft” occurs 
in the Revised Version of the New Testament 
is Galatians v., 20, where among the works of 
the flesh are named “ idolatry and witchcraft.” 
Witchcraft is there translated from gappaxsia, 
signifying “ enchanters with drugs.” 

The laws of Moses and the maledictions of 
the prophets show an attempt to prohibit, pun- 
ish, and extirpate the whole host of occult prac- 
tices of Egypt, Babylon, and Media, Persia, 
Pheenicia, and every other nation with which the 
Israelitescame incontact. The theocratic nature 
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of the government of God as set forth by Moses 
could not allow any rival; the attempt was re- 
bellion and treason, the punishment death. 

Against the conclusion which we draw that 
the attempt, and the attempt only, was to be 
considered in the trial of a case, itis said, “ How, 
then, could an Israelitish judge decide the case 
of a person arraigned under this law ? Would 
not the whole issue of the case depend upon 
the proof that the accused really had an at- 
tendant spirit? And isnot the law an express 
declaration, not merely of the possibility, but 
also of the actual occurrence of such connec- 
tions?” Notatall. Unless the Israelite judges 
had the power of supernatural perception, the 
only thing that they could take cognizance of 
would be the atfempt. 

Those who reject this conclusion, if they 
would be consistent, must believe all the forms 
of imposture comprehended in the common 
law of Israel to be supernatural; they must 
believe in astrology, augury, and charms; and 
that the heathen gods were actual supernatu- 
ral devils. St. Paul says, “ We know that no 
idol is anything in the world”; and though 
when warning the people to flee from idolatry, 
he says that “the things which the Gentiles 
sacrifice they sacrifice to devi/s and not to God,” 
it is a strained and long-drawn inference that 
he means to say that beyond the heathen gods 
there are real demons which they worship. If 
that were so the prophet Jeremiah was de- 
ceived himself, and deceived the people when 
he said, “ Be not afraid of them [the heathen 
gods], for they cannot do evil, neither is it in 
them to do good.” 


THE WITCH OF ENDOR, 


THE case of the Witch of Endor is the only 
instance in the Bible where a description of the 
processes and results is given. Whether any 
one appeared to the witch, and if so who it was, 
has caused endless debate. Lange gives a 
summary of the different views. The Septua- 
gint and the Apocrypha represent that it was 
Samuel, and Justin Martyr held the same; 
Tertullian that it was a pythoness, exclaiming, 
“ Far be it from us to believe that the soul of 
any saint, much less a prophet, can be drawn 
forth by a demon”; Theodoret, Justin, Origen, 
Ambrose, Augustine, and some Jewish rabbis 
held that the “appearance of Samuel” was 
produced by God’s power; and Delitzsch, 
Hengstenberg, and other moderns support it. 
Luther held that it was “the Devil’s ghost”; 
Calvin that “it was not the real Samuel, but a 
spectre.” Grotius thought that it was a de- 
ceptive spirit. 

Amid the conflict I also will show “ mine 
opinion.” Saul, who was a man of strong pas- 
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sions, feeble judgment, and little self-control, 
had sinned, and God refused to hear him. With 
the Philistines visible at a distance of four miles, 
encamped in a better position than his own, 
being forsaken by God, his heart sank within 
him, and he determined to know the worst. 
Taking his servants into his confidence, he 
sought out a professed witch, or necromancer. 
After getting an oath that she would not be 
punished, she began in her usual way. “ Whom 
shall I bring up unto thee?” This was her 
professed business. “ Bring me up Samuel!” 
Immediately afterward the woman cried with 
a loud voice, and said to Saul, “ Why hast thou 
deceived me, for thou art Saul?” There is a 
strong presumption that she would have known 
him under any circumstances. He was “head 
and shoulders above all the people” ; his face 
must have been familiar; his camp was less than 
twelve miles from her cave. It is incredible in 
that small country, with Saul ranging over it, 
and great public processions, that the witch 
had never seen him. Said he, “ Be not afraid.” 
She said, “I see gods ascending out of the 
earth.” “ What form is he of?” “ An old man 
covered with a mantle.” ‘Then Saul, who never 
saw anything, but depended upon her descrip- 
tion, “ perceived that it was Samuel.” 

What such women did in those times they 
are doing now in the East. She had retired 
—her cave, according to the Oriental custom, 
being divided by a curtain—and had been 
performing her incantations and muttering. 
It has often been remarked that when such a 
giant as Saul appeared and said, “ Bring me 
up Samuel,” the witch must have been indeed 
a foolish woman not to suspect who he was 
that made such a strange request. Before 
Samuel is represented as speaking she knew 
that her interlocutor was Saul. Her motive 
for pretending not to know him at first was to 
increase her influence over his mind —a com- 
mon resort of such performers. 

In Saul’s address to Samuel, before the witch 
gave the alleged answer, he had given her all 
the facts that she needed to form that answer, 
“T am sore distressed, for the Philistines make 
war against me, and God is departed from me, 
and answereth me no more, neither by proph- 
ets nor by dreams: therefore I have called 
thee, that thou mayest make known unto me 
what I shall do.” 

The answer plainly consists of things which 
Samuel had said while living, and of things that 
could be conjectured from the situation. It is 
not necessary to assume that the woman was 
wholly a deceiver. Possibly she believed that 
her incantations brought up the dead, and she 
may have been wrought up into a species of 
trance in which she imagined the character 
suggested by her applicant. If so, she would 
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naturally personify the tone of another person, 
and would speak to a great degree in harmony 
with what the character might be expected to 
say under the known circumstances. The 
narrator, as certain ancient Church decrees, 
according to Reginald Scot, declare, “set 
foorth Saule’s mind and Samuel’s estate and 
certeine things which were said and scene, 
omitting whether they were true or false.” 


TRIAL OF CASES. 


LITTLE aid in the understanding of the trials 
of witches in New England in 1692 can be 
derived from courts as now conducted. The 
Honorable William Sullivan, in an address 
before the Bar of Suffolk, Massachusetts, in 
March, 1824, says that in Massachusetts the 
governor and assistants were the only deposi- 
taries of power, exercising legislative, judicial, 
and executive authority. They inferred from 
the charter the rights to exercise whatever 
power the welfare of the community required ; 
when that was silent the Scriptures were the 
resort, the clergy and the elders being the ex- 
pounders in all new emergencies. Hutchinson 
says that for a number of years “the jury, if 
not satisfied with the opinion of the court, 
were allowed to consult any bystander.” For 
several years there were no lawyers, though 
there were a few attorneys, in the country. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Sullivan, the importation in 1647 
of two copies each of several law-books, in- 
cluding “ Coke on Lyttleton,” “ Magna Char- 
ta,” and “Coke’s Reports,” was probably the 
first introduction of the comnion law into the 
colony. Few or none of the judges were pro- 
fessional lawyers. 

On the 8th of December, 1885, the Honor- 
able William D. Northend delivered an ad- 
dress before the Bar of Sussex County, which 
is to be found in the twenty-second volume of 
the “ Historical Collections of the Sussex In- 
stitute.” His estimate of the judges is that 
there was not a regularly educated lawyer on 
the Superior Court Bench of Massachusetts 
until 1712, long after the witch trials were 
over. At that time, and for many years after- 
ward, counsel were not assigned or allowed 
in capital cases, except on questions of law 
when the court was in doubt, the theory being 
that the judges were counsel for the prisoner. 
On May 14, 1692, Sir William Phipps ar- 
rived, bringing the new charter. He was a 
weak man and a believer in witchcraft. One 
of the first things he did officially was to ap- 
point seven persons of Oyer and Terminer to 
try the prisoners who had been committed 
under suspicion of witchcraft in Essex County. 

The kind of evidence admitted appears from 
the records, which are now accessible. One 
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case may serve toillustrate all. Against Rebecca 
Nurse there were four indictments. The first 
sets forth that “ she has afflicted Ann Puttnam, 
Jr., by certain detestable arts called witchcraft, 
and sorceries, wherewith she has hurt, tortured, 
afflicted, wasted, and tormented.”! The other 
indictments use nearly the same language. 

Mrs. Nurse was an aged woman of unspotted 
reputation, and was more tenderly treated dur- 
ing a portion of the time than any of the rest. 
The jury at first acquitted her, but the judges 
sent them out again, and practically forced 
them to bring in a verdict of guilty, notwith- 
standing Mrs. Nurse’s assertion that she had 
failed to answer a question (which failure was 
used against her) because, being deaf, she did 
not hear it. The judges appeared to be con- 
vinced of the guilt of all from the time the 
afflicted declared them guilty, and badgered 
prisoners in a manner almost incredible. Most 
of the examinations were written down by the 
Rev. Samuel Parris; one of the strongest proofs 
of the utter blindness of the times being the 
frank and unequivocal manner in which the 
record is prepared. 

The prejudices of the judges and the spirit 
in which they dealt with the defendants ap- 
pear from the account of the examination of 
Elizabeth Cary, of Charlestown, given by her 
husband, Captain Cary, a shipmaster. 


His wife, being conscious of innocence, went 
to the church. The girls came in, fell in fits, 
and cried out, ‘‘ Cary! Cary!” Mrs. Cary had 
never seen nor heard of one of them in her 
life. As at every motion of the defendant the af- 
flicted made the same, Mrs. Cary was ordered 
to stand with her arms stretched out. Mr. Cary 
says, ‘“‘I requested that I might hold one of 
her hands, but it was denied me; then she de- 
sired me to wipe the tears from her eyes and the 
sweat from her face, which I did; then she de- 
sired that she might lean herself on me, saying 
she should faint. Justice Hathorne replied, 
‘ She had strength enough to torment these per- 
sons, and she should have strength enough to 
stand.’ I speaking something against their cruel 
proceedings, they commanded me to be silent or 
else I should be turned out of the room.” 


Mrs. Cary was committed, but escaped from 
jail, went to Rhode Island, and finally to New 
York, where the governor of the State inter- 
ested himself in her and protected her. Cap- 
tain Cary, after describing her sufferings, says : 
“To speak of their usage of the prisoners, and 
the inhumanity shown to them at the time of 
their execution, no sober Christian could bear.” 

No testimony as to previous good conduct 
and character availed anything. This may be 
illustrated by the case of a woman of whom 


1 From the “ Records of Salem Witchcraft,” copied 
from the original documents, and privately printed for 
W. Elliott Woodward. Volume I. 


the Rev. William Hubbard, one of the most 
honored ministers in New England, character- 
ized by Hutchinson as “a man of learning, and 
a logical and benevolent mind, accompanied 
with a good degree of catholicism,” certifies : 


I have known the wife of William Buckley of 
Salem Village, . . . ever since she was brought 
out of England, which is above fifty yearsago. . . . 
She was bred by Christian parents, . . . was ad- 
mitted as a member into the Church at Ipswich 
(of which he was the pastor) above forty years 
since. I never heard from others, or observed by 
myself, anything of her which was inconsistent 
with her profession, or unsuitable to Christianity. 


But on evidence similar to that which con- 
victed the others, and mostly from the same 
witnesses, she was hurried off to prison. 

John Proctor went with his wife to support 
her under the charges; the “ afflicted” cried out 
against him, and though many of the citizens tes- 
tified as to his good character, as well as to hers, 
he was executed. But the children cried out that 
they could see “his shape afflicting them.” 

Against George Burroughs, a graduate of 
Harvard College and former minister of Salem, 
the principal evidence was that though a puny 
man he was remarkably strong physically; that 
he made nothing of carrying barrels of sugar, 
flour, etc., from one place to another, and that 
he could hold a gun straight out at arm’s-length 
by taking hold of the end of the stock ; that his 
wife told some one that he said “ he knew all se- 
crets, and made her promise to reveal none of 
his”; and that he accused his brother-in-law and 
his wife of talking about him on one occasion. 

In his address J udge Northend remarks, “No 
better illustration can be given of the fallacy 
of the views of those who look upon legal rules 
as only a clog and hindrance in the adminis- 
tration of justice. Under the rules of laws now 
fully established, none of the evidence upon 
which the convictions were found would be 
admitted ; spectral and kindred evidence could 
not be allowed, and without it not one of the 
accused could have been convicted.” 


EXPLANATION OF CONFESSIONS. 


Many persons acknowledged themselves 
witches, both in Europe and America, and 
gave detailed accounts of their interviews with 
the devil. This has led various writers to sup- 
pose that witchcraft has an objective reality ; 
and certainly the problem is complicated by 
the fact that some of those who confessed were 
persons of undoubted piety. Yet it is not dif- 
ficult of explanation. 

In Europe tortures of the most terrible char- 
acter were resorted to to compel confession. 
In his “ Superstition and Force,” Mr. Henry 
C. Lea quotes Rickens, a magistrate during an 
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epidemic of witchcraft at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, as complaining that no reliance 
could be placed on legal witnesses to procure 
conviction. Del Rio avers that torture is to 
be more readily resorted to in witchcraft than 
in other crimes, in consequence of the extreme 
difficulty of its proof. This, Mr. Lea says, was 
the common opinion of the time. Constantine 
issued a decree in 358 A. D. that no dignity 
of birth or station should protect those accused 
of sorcery or magic from the severest applica- 
tion of torture. Old German records are full 
of accounts of men and women yielding and 
confessing, usually in language put into their 
mouths by the inquisitors. 

In New England zone of those who con- 
fessed themselves witches were executed, and 
every effort was made to induce them to do 
so. If any one confessed to being a witch, and 
afterward, driven by conscience, retracted, he 
was certain to be executed. This was the case 
with Samuel Wardwell, who confessed, re- 
tracted his confession, and died upon the gal- 
lows protesting his innocence. 

But why did some religious and spiritually 
minded persons confess? Because they were 
saturated with erroneous views of the power 
of the devil, and his mode of exercising it. 
They believed that he was very near them all 
the time, endeavoring to effect an entrance; 
and when they were accused and saw “the 
afflicted,” and realized that the magistrates 
and ministers thought they were guilty, their 
minds being weakened by the terrible pressure 
upon them, they came to the conclusion that 
in some unguarded moment the devil had 
gained an advantage over them; and that, 
though “they were unconscious of having done 
such things, their sfzri#s must have committed 
them,” and they therefore confessed. 

Many thousands of persons in former cen- 
turies concluded in the same manner that they 
had committed “ the unpardonable sin”; while 
of these very few had any clear idea of what 
the sin is. The pressure of the doctrinal beliefs 
of the age upon morbid conscientiousness, with 
a natural distrust, antagonized all the promises 
of the Gospel, and they despaired. 

Many abandoned persons who believed in 
witchcraft and sought to obtain the power could 
easily find coincidences seeming to prove the 
truth of their claims, and in this way thought 
themselves to be wizards and witches. 


EXPLANATION OF PHENOMENA. 


In the progress of science principles have 
been established and illustrative facts accumu- 
lated whereby the greater part of the authen- 
tic phenomena can be fully explained. There 
was a large amount of fraud and jugglery. 
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Dr. Hutchinson of England, the second edi- 
tion of whose work appeared in 1720, has a 
chapter on “Seven Notorious Impostures 


Detected.” 


Seventy-eight years after the Salem witch- 
crafts, at Littleton, Middlesex County, Massa- 
chusetts, a case involving three children whose 
performances were fully as remarkable and mys- 
terious as those of the Goodwin children at- 
tracted great attention. But several years later 
the oldest girl offered herself as a candidate at 
the Rev. Mr. Terrell’s church in Medford. 
“ Her experience was considered satisfactory, 
but the minister chancing to preach against 
Hiars” (though he had not the least idea that 
she was an impostor), his sermon so powerfully 
affected her that she went to him and confessed 
the whole imposture, and showed how her sis- 
ters were drawn into it, “ by love of mischief, 
imitation, vanity, and necessity of going on after 
they had begun.” In the case of “ the afflicted 
girls” of New England there is positive evi- 
dence that some were consciously and inten- 
tionally performing a part. Their conduct 
needs no explanation. 

If those who were not performing a part be- 
lieved that they were afflicted by the accused, 
their evidence and actions become simple. If 
the accused moved her head, they would move 
theirs automatically. The hypnotic perform- 
ances, now well known, furnish a perfect anal- 
ogy. Every hypnotizer has to be constantly on 
his guard lest all with whom he is experiment- 
ing should do whatever is done by one. That 
this is an adequate explanation appears from 
the fact that in those parts of the world where 
witchcraft is still believed in, and where a scien- 
tific knowledge of epidemic hysteria and of 
hypnotism does not exist, such attacks are be- 
lieved to be produced by witchcraft. 

The “London Medical Record” has re- 
cently published an article quoted from an 
Italian medical journal, giving an account of 
an epidemic of hysteria among the peasants of 
Albania. The priests had tried to exorcise the 
evil spirits, but without success. Fourteen girls 
under twenty years of age, one boy of eleven, 
a woman of fifty, and a robust peasant of 
nineteen were carefully studied. The muscles 
of the face and neck became rigid, and after- 
ward those of the limbs. The woman went 
through the most violent contortions and mus- 
cular motions, beating her chest with her hands 
and then falling motionless. This was some- 
times repeated again and again. She said that 
during the attacks she “ saw the figure of the 
woman who bewitched her.” The origin and 
history of the case are here given in brief: 

A band of seventy girls had agreed to work for 
an old woman in rice-fields. Thinking that they 
could make a better bargain, they broke their 
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engagement. The old woman was angry, and 
as she was generally supposed to possess the 
power of witchcraft, the girls were constantly in 
dreadof being bewitched. Asthey worked eleven 
hours a day, standing in water in the hot sun, 
living chiefly on unsalable beans, bad bacon, and 
decaying rice, they were reduced “‘ to a state of 
very unstable mental equilibrium, which was com- 
pletely upset by seeing the hystero-epileptic fits 
of the first patient.”” The medical men sent them 
off to their own homes, thus isolating them, and 
they were speedily cured. 


The imitative principle in such cases some- 
times goes so far that what one thinks he sees 
hundreds will think they see; what one does 
scores and hundreds will do. The precise man- 
ner of dissemination of the dominant idea is 
well known. 

Testimony to marvels of a different kind is 
occasionally introduced, such as mysterious 
noises, the fastening of doors, overthrowing of 
chairs, tables, crockery, the extinguishing of 
lights without apparent cause, the entrance 
of hogs and other animals into a house, the 
appearance of lights the origin of which is 
not understood. A case of this kind occurred 
in New England in 1680, and was before 
the courts at Ipswich. William Morse and 
his wife, with whom in the house no one but 
a grandson lived, were disturbed by such oc- 
currences. A neighbor, Caleb Powell, looked 
into the matter, and declared that the boy 
played the tricks; that he had seen him ‘fling 
things at his grandfather’s head while the old 
gentleman was at prayer. But the mere at- 
tempt to explain the mystery nearly cost Caleb 
Powell his life, for he was arrested on suspicion 
of witchcraft, and many witnesses were brought 
to swear that he said that by astronomy and 
astrology he could find out, as he “ knew the 
working of spirits, some in one country and 
some in another.” Little investigation could 
take place in any country where the investiga- 
tor was liable to be accused of witchcraft and 
to lose his life for denying the reality of it. 

Scientific investigation, with the meaning 
which is now given to these words, was never 
applied to the phenomena. Drake does not 
exaggerate when he declares that, during the 
period, “if anything occurred, the origin or 
reason of which was neither understood nor 
comprehended, and appeared stranger than 
usual, the mind instead of investigating fell 
back upon the ever-ready and easy solution 
that such was caused by witchcraft.” There 
were, of course, a few doubters; but they 
seldom obtained access to primary sources 
of information, and when they did were 
denounced as “Sadducees,” “defenders of 
witches,” or “ agents of the devil.” .So strong 
was this influence that certain clergymen, who 
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plainly did not approve the proceedings, were 
compelled to reaffirm continually their belief 
in witchcraft, and to protest against being con- 
sidered defenders of witches. If persons be- 
came aggressive in the defense of the accused 
they were cried out upon by the accusers, and 
a mortal terror of the consequences led many 
to avoid being present at the investigation. 

Electricity, magnetism, and the action of 
gases, as well as meteorological phenomena, 
were imperfectly understood in the times of the 
epidemic of witchcraft. Many mysteries then 
inscrutable could now be easily explained. The 
science of bacteriology, a discovery of the 
present generation, illustrates many of the facts 
which, being misunderstood, were supposed to 
indicate the presence of the devil, and to be the 
results of witchcraft. Dr. Pruddén’s “Story of 
the Bacteria, and their Relations to Health and 
Disease” gives many instances, and a circum- 
stance easily explained recently occurred which 
two hundred years ago might have been the 
means of the death of many persons. Some 
time since there was brought to the physio- 
logical and pathological laboratory of the 
Alumni Association of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of the City of New York 
for examination “a cluster of sausages which 
had been destined to grace a boarding-house 
breakfast-table. To the consternation of the 
maid who went into the dark cellar for them 
in the early morning, there hung in the place 
of the sausages a fiery effigy, which seemed to 
her more like the quondam spirits of their mys- 
terious ingredients than the unctuous, homely 
friend of the homeless boarder.” The micro- 
scope revealed at once the bacteria which pro- 
duced the effect. 


REACTION FROM THE FRENZY. 


A DEEP conviction of the fallibility of spec- 
tral evidence arose in the minds of many. The 
recollection of the characters and good deeds 
of several who had been executed, of their 
dying protestations of innocence, and their 
religious bearing at the place of execution, 
and the recognition of the fact that if they 
had confessed they might have saved their 
lives, were powerful causes of the reaction. 

But there were two others of still greater in- 
fluence. The “afflicted” began to accuse per- 
sons of such high standing that the community 
instinctively felt that the charge was false. 
The Rev. Mr. Hale of Beverly had supported 
the prosecutions ; but when his own wife was 
accused, he saw that they were going too far, 
and turned against them. Her case was but 
one of several: spiritual, devout, and consis- 
tent, she was not better than some of those to 
whose condemnation and execution her hus- 
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band had consented, upon evidence similar in 
all points to that alleged against her. But they 
were without such social relations as could ef- 
fectually stem the tide, and were accused before 
a suspicion of the trustworthiness of the evi- 
dence had been engendered. 

The other cause was the refraction of the 
confessions. In all fifty-five confessed. Some 
of them retracted, though they knew it would 
be certain death. Such was the case of Samuel 
Wardwell, who was executed protesting his 
innocence. Margaret Jacobs, who had testi- 
fied against her grandfather in her confession, 
was so overwhelmed with grief and shame when 
she came to herself that she took it back, and 
addressed the court, saying : 


They told me if I would not confess I should 
be put down into the dungeon, and would be 
hanged; but if I would confess I should have my 
life; the which did so affright me with my own 
vile, wicked heart, to save my life, made me make 
the like confession, I did, which confession, may 
it please the honored Court, is altogether false 
and untrue. The very first night after I had 
made confession I was in such horror of con- 
science that I could not sleep for fear the Devil 
should carry me away for telling such horrid 
lies. 


The entire confession is one of the most 
touching compositions in literature. She was 
afterward tried and condemned to death, but 
escaped because her case was not disposed of 


until after the reaction. 

Six of the women of Andover who had con- 
fessed signed a declaration retracting, and fifty 
of the inhabitants of that town testified to their 
good character. They say that their nearest 
and dearest relations told them that there was 
no hope of saving their lives but by confess- 
ing themselves to be witches; that the con- 
fession which they made was suggested by 
some gentlemen, 


they telling us that we were witches and they 
knew it, and we knew it, which made us think 
that it was so; and our understanding, our rea- 
son, our faculties almost gone, we were not 
capable of judging of our condition. And 
most of what we said was but, in fact, consenting 
to what they said. Some time after when we were 
better composed, they telling us what we had 
confessed, we did profess that we were innocent 
and ignorant of such things; and we learning 
that Samuel Wardwell had renounced his con- 
fession and was quickly after condemned and 
executed, some of us were told we were going after 
Wardwell. 


Andover was“ the first to recover its senses” ; 
juries began to acquit; the governor of the 
State issued a proclamation opening the pris- 
ons, and a general fast was ordered. The 
jurors who had convicted the accused signed 
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and circulated adocument confessing that, “ for 
want of knowledge in themselves and better 
information from others, they had taken up 
with evidence which on further consideration 
and better information they believed was insuf- 
ficient for touching the lives of any ” ; and they 
“ humbly asked forgiveness of all and the sur- 
viving sufferers in special,” and declared that 
“ according to our present minds we would none 
of us do such things again on such grounds for 
the whole world.” 

In 1697 the Rev. Mr. Hale wrote-a book 
to show that the proceedings were erroneous. 
Memorials were sent and the ministers of the 
County of Essex presented an address to the 
General Court under date of July 8, 1703, ex- 
pressing their belief that innocent persons had 
suffered, and finally the General Court, October 
17, 1711, only nineteen years after the execu- 
tions, and while the majority of the people 
were still living, reversed “the attainders of 
George Burroughs and others for witchcraft.” 
This act declares that “some of the principal 
accusers and witnesses in these dark and se- 
vere persecutions have since discovered them- 
selves to be persons of profligate and vicious 
conversation,” and reversed the convictions, 
judgments, and attainders against all that died. 
The General Court reimbursed survivors and 
their heirs for expenses incurred. The petitions 
of such heirs duly proved and admitted are 
found in Woodward’s “Records of Salem 
Witchcraft,” and are valuable as testimony to 
the characters of the accused, apart from the im- 
possible crime with which they were charged. 

Judge Sewall, on the day of the general fast, 
arose in the old South Church in Boston and 
sent up to the pulpit a written confession of his 
error. This scene Whittier describes in the 
lines beginning, “ Touching and sad a tale is 
told.” To the day of his death this conscien- 
tious man set apart one day of every year for 
humiliation and prayer on account of the part 
he had taken. 

The clergy of Salem and vicinity in the be- 
ginning fostered the delusion. Mr. Parris and 
Mr. Noyes, especially the former, must be 
classed with those representatives of any re- 
ligion, true or false, who will stop at nothing 
to destroy those whose orthodoxy they doubt, 
or whose persons or characters they dislike. 

There is evidence that many of the clergy of 
Massachusetts disapproved the proceedings, 
but because of the sentiments of the ruling 
civil authorities of Massachusetts they were 
not able to exert a restraining influence. In a 
petition drawn up by the opponents of Mr. 
Parris in Salem Village, they say that the rea- 
son they would not hold communion with him 
is “his declared and published sentiments re- 
ferring to our molestations from the invisible 
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world: differing from the opinion of the gen- 
erality of orthodox ministers of this whole coun- 
try.” This was under date of April 21, 1693. 

The terrible consequences of the belief forced 
the issue upon mind and heart ; common sense 
and common humanity reasserted themselves. 
The horrid fiction was cast off; some denying 
the reality of witchcraft, others admitting it pos- 
sible in the aés¢ract, but affirming that it was 
impossible to prove it. As soon as the prose- 
cutions ceased there was no further trouble. 
The transactions in New England exerted a 
great influence on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic against witchcraft, and in 1736 the English 
statute was repealed. 

The investigation justifies the conclusion that 
where witchcraft is not believed in there are 
no cases of it; where it is believed there are 
many, and in proportion to the intensity of the 
belief. It must be remembered that medical 
men generally were ignorant and superstitious, 
and the scientific practice of the healing art 
unknown. The press did not exist ; there was 
no opportunity for the kind of investigation 
now made by reporters, or for the free utter- 
ance of adverse opinion, or for any proper or 
generally circulated report of trials. If the 
clergy of this country generally believed in 
witchcraft, they could find an abundance of the 
kind of evidence that was admitted in 1692; 


and were there no press, free, active, and in- 


A PARTING GUEST. 


telligent, it would be possible to originate an 
epidemic in a few weeks which would parallel 
any in the past. 

The crucifixion of Christ, the cruelties of 
the Inquisition, the burning of Servetus, the 
atrocities of the first French Revolution, the 
hanging of witches and Quakers are but man- 
ifestations of the possible excesses of human 
nature when governed by false and deeply 
rooted ideas, when strong passions are excited, 
and no adequate force, either of authority or 
of public opinion, restrains. 

The solemn words of Longfellow are true of 
New England’s part in the universal tragedy : 


Be not too swift in casting the first stone, 

Nor think New England bears the guilt alone; 
This sudden burst of wickedness and crime 
Was but the common madness of the time, 
When in all lands that lie beneath the sound 
Of Sabbath bells a witch was burned or drowned. 


If mankind as a whole had not been stronger 
than any of its passions, the race would long 
since have annihilated itself. Superstition and 
barbarism, though ostensibly expelled by mod- 
ern civilization, lurk in the shadows stealthily 
seeking an entrance; and the united forces 
of reason, science, religion, law, self-interest, 
freedom of speech and of the press, with “eternal 
vigilance,” are needed to prevent them from re- 
gaining a direful ascendancy. 


J. M. Buckley. 


EY LOSI 


A PARTING GUEST. 


EAR world, how shall I say farewell to thee 
As from thy friendly house I go at last ? 
Let me not like an unloved wanderer be 
From thy door cast. 


No, I have been a little while thy guest ; 
Still there are light and music, down thy halls 
The laughing recognition of a jest 
Rises and falls. 


Thou hast with love and bread my wants supplied, 
And hurried on my hours in joyous flight ; 
But longer with thee now I cannot bide,— 
I come to say good night; 


But leave not other friends who need thee here,— 
Give me thy hand and I am quickly gone; 
Thy lamps will light me with their genial cheer 
Until I meet the dawn. 


Meredith Nicholson. 
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. WEIR MITCHELL, M. D., AUTHOR OF “IN WAR TIME,” ETC. 


Ill. 


WAS now again at ease 
as to the future, and with- 
out occupation. A man 


of some thirty-six years of 
age, I was master of three 
languages, well read in a 


Roe AO eneral way, and, as nfa 
SNe OL GR, fave been dan a Prev 
tised and interested observer of my fellow men. 
Moreover, I had had the experience of a long 
illness, and found, therefore, renewed pleasure 
in outdoor life as well as in a myriad of things 
which are to be seen in field and wood, and 
air and water. Mere science had in it for me 
little that I liked, and it was clear to me that 
only in my own profession was there what I 
desired —a combination of ever-changing sci- 
ence, and its constant applications to medicine 
as an art. 

Having no wish to increase my fortune, I 
took chiefly to consulting practice, declining 
cases at will, and was lucky enough to obtain 
a good hospital position. 

Contented with my daily work, and the 
constant problems it set before intelligent curi- 
osity, I lived at tranquil ease, my friends mak- 
ing for me a large part of the pleasure of life. 
Some of them I loved for groups of moral 
qualities, some for the mental food with which 
they stimulated me. There were others who 
were dear because they found something in 
me to like and to trust and to use, and who 
themselves were not in any way remarkably 
attractive except for having a notable ca- 
pacity to love. Undoubtedly there are folks 
whom one loves as one does some quite useless 
pleasant dog. From all of which it may be clear 
that I had many friends. Some of them were 
always interesting, and this is rare—although 
I may as well confess here that more people 
have interest for me than is the case with edu- 
cated men in general. Even those who are gen- 
erally looked upon as commonplace often find 
a warm corner at the hearth-side of my heart. 
When friends die or drift away, I like to fill 
their places, and hope when life ends to find 
the ranks as full as in the mid-flow of existence. 
Mrs. Vincent says that I collect friends as a natu- 
ralist does flowers. ‘The only rational limit I 
can set to an increase of the number of those 
whom one qualifies as friends lies in the fact 
that one must contribute more or lessin the way 
of time, letters, and pleasant service. Some 


need little ; others insist on constancy of rela- 
tion— for there are genera and species in 
friendship. Of one of them, Vincent, already 
mentioned, I should feel as sure if we were 
parted for half a life. He was of the rare 
men who have intellectual apprehensions so 
swift as to seem instinctive. While in some 
matter of social difficulty, or of tangled busi- 
ness, I should have slowly reasoned out my 
conclusion, ke attained the same result appa- 
rently without effort, and yet could afterward 
give you his reasons. He was a man too sensi- 
tively reserved to admit many to his friendship, 
too silent ‘as to his charities to be known to 
the world as generous. His character was in- 
deed throughout the more beautiful for the 
modesty which hid its values. He was one of 
the few I ever knew who had the art of giving, 
even money, with graciousness. Also, he was 
master of himself, body and mind. To me he 
seemed the ideal of modern common sense, 
with ever a present possibility of chivalric ac- 
tion carried to the verge of the quixotic. Of 
this man, in company with a sculptor, now 
very famous, and a scholar, also of the upper 
rank, and already mentioned, I saw much. 
Among them Frederick Vincent attracted me 
most. While these others had attained in life 
all, or nearly all, of what their capabilities 
made possible, he alone appeared to me never 
to reach the success which seemed within 
the command of his qualities. When I came 
to know that it was his frail physical state 
which set limits to a boundless ambition, I 
loved him more than ever, because there was 
never on his part, the least unmanly repining. 
In fact, life—active life—was only possible 
to him on condition that he lived with care 
and spent much time out of doors. 

One evening we met, as was often the case, 
at my own rooms. Three of us being bache- 
lors and only Vincent married, these meetings 
were easily and often possible. 

Detained by a consultation, I came in late 
to find two of my three friends gathered about 
the blazing hickory logs of my study hearth. 
The third, Clayborne, was as usual wandering 
about, now along the coast of my bookcases, 
now knocking against chair or table, a great 
drifting hulk of a man. 

“And what have you been discussing?” I 
said. 

“We began,” said Vincent, “with a long 
screed from St. Clair. He is laughing at Mrs. 
B—— for having her girls trained by a drill- 
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sergeant to have flat backs—like West Point 
cadets. He insists that no antique statue of 
woman is erect, and he declares that they all 
droop like flowers.” 

“Tt was n’t a fertile text,” said Clayborne, 
“and we soon got through with it. There is 
one comfort about that boy St. Clair’s futilities 
of speech. If he talks often he does n’t talk 
long at a time.” 

“ Thanks,” said St. Clair. “ It was Clayborne 
who digressed; I could have gone on for an 
hour about the flat backs of what they call 
‘women’ in these days. I wonder would Eve 
know her modern sisters. Clayborne went off 
for an unbroken half-hour on the ancients as 
realists. He thinksthe Laocoon the finest thing 
in plastic art, old or new. He meant, I fancy, 
to start on that as a text, but the text got in 
only at the end of the sermon. Realism —I 
loathe the word, and he calls thé Laocoon 
realistic.” 

“T do.” 

- “What, to carve a snake as a round rope, and 
to give a constrictor serpent fangs? Any boy 
knows better than that.” 

“Those snakes have no fangs,” returned 
Clayborne. 

“ Ves, they have,” I said; “ and in the upper 
jaw, in the right place, and one on each side.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Clayborne. 

“ Andstillit is so,” returned St. Clair. “ More- 
over, Clayborne, although the old sculptors 
were fond of carving serpents, I never saw an- 
other example of the venomous fanged snake 
in any art museum.” 

“ And snakes are not round?” said Clay- 
borne, appealing to me. 

“No; asection of a snake in motion or con- 
stricting would be like a half moon, and flat- 
tened on the belly side.” 

“ T give up,” said the scholar. “ I am always 
ready to yield to real knowledge; but—” 

“ Oh, come now!” cried St. Clair. “ When 
you do eat your humble-pie don’t growl be- 
cause it gives you a mental colic.” 

“T am not sure about it yet,” urged Clay- 
borne. “ However, we got off next on to wea- 
riness, or rather fatigue of mind. Vincent hap- 
pened to say that his head was tired—his 
brain, I mean. St. Clair and I can’t understand 
what that means. We do agree now and then.” 

“Then,” said St. Clair, “we remembered 
what some one has said, that scholars who 
have lived much in Europe believe work to be 
possible there at less cost to one’s nervous sys- 
tem than in our climate.” 

“] said that was absurd,” said Clayborne. 
“So much thought, so much product, so much 
tissue wasted.” 

“Try to climb in our summer climate, and on 
a Swiss mountain,” returned Vincent, “ and see 
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whether or not more effort is needed here. It 
seems to me that the same may be true as tothe 
use of the mind.” 

“T think that a fair reply,” I said. “But also, 
to generalize, I fancy that any given thousand 
Americans do more work in a year than as 
many of a like group of English, we may say.” 

“ Asto this whole question,” said Clayborne, 
“T am a bad witness. I cannot understand 
what a man means when he says his brain is 
tired.” 

“ You must have strained it badly to know,” 
I returned. “Sense of fatigue as referred to 
the brain, and not merely to eye, hand, or back, 
is hardly a normal sensation.” 

“T wonder is it wholly modern,” remarked 
Vincent ; “and did we Yankees really invent. 
neurasthenia ?” 

“Tf I had Sydenham here,” I replied, “I 
would show you what that master in medicine 
said of overwork, and the consequences, in 
Charles II.’s time. While I am sure we have 
only too many breakdowns from excesses in 
work, and above all from anxiety with work, I 
know well enough that since we discovered, 
described, and named the condition of nervous 
exhaustion it has been found to exist every- 
where in Europe.” 

“ And the remedy ?” said St. Clair, who had 
merely listened. 

“ Turn beast,” cried Clayborne. “ Who ever 
saw a horse with neurasthenia ?” 

“Go back to nature, I suppose,” said St. 
Clair. “Live out of doors. Turn cowboy. 
Get near the soil again. Imagine a neuras- 
thenic Sioux chief.” 

“ The remedy would destroy me,” said Clay- 
borne. “I once camped out with Owen. Never 
was man so wretched. My own remedy would 
be change of occupation for a time. Some 
hobby is valuable. If I weary of my work I 
simply go and fuss over my coins. There is 
Vincent; why doesn’t he write a play when he 
is tired, or hunt butterflies ? ” 

Vincent smiled, but made no reply. I well 
knew why. His fund of physical energy barely 
sufficed for the week’s work, and left him no 
available reserve. 

“ Once,” I said, “ a lawyer or a doctor could 
not afford to go against the public opinion 
which decreed that he could not be anything 
else but mere lawyer or doctor. Now, in our 
great townsat least, these limitations are passing 
away. We have more freedom, and certainly 
what Clayborne saysis true: one can’trun away 
always, and a little canter on a hobby of lit- 
erature, science, or art is usually possible.” 

“ What is too often wanting to the tired man,” 
said Vincent, quite sadly, “is the energy to 
saddle and bridle and mount his hobby. Rest 
is what I want. I stay in bed of a Sunday.” 
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“Tt is rather odd,” said St. Clair, who was 
apt to be discursive, “that in literature the 
doctor so often appears. There are Rabelais, 
Keats, Goldsmith, Holmes, Akenside, and 
more, if one chose to think them over. But 
among notable poets who have had legal train- 
ing one recalls only Goethe.” 

“| think that is true,” remarked Clayborne, 
who, as was common with him, was still mov- 
ing about, and now and then glancing at a 
book on my shelves. 

“ But no great poet,” urged St. Clair, “ever 
could be long or seriously anything else. None 
of those men continued to be doctors. Aken- 
side one need hardly consider. Poetry is an 
inexorable mistress.” 

“TI have often wondered,” said Vincent, 
“ what forms of pursuit give on the whole the 
largest bounty in the way of happiness.” 

“ The naturalist’s, I should say,” I returned. 

“The artist’s,” cried St. Clair. “I am su- 
premely happy.” 

“ And you?” said Clayborne to me. 

“ My life contents me,” I said. “ Yes; I am 
happy in my work. It admits of so much intel- 
lectual variety, and there is too the persistent 
daily work which, like a great fly-wheel, steadies 
all the machinery of life.” 

“ wish,” said Vincent, “ I could get inside 
of any other man’s life.” 

“It would not explain or make easier your 
own life,” said Clayborne. “ After all, joyousness 
is a question of temperament. But, over and 
above that, there is something to be said as to 
the pleasurable quality of men’s pursuits.” 

“ Are poets happy as a rule?” 

“ No,” returned St. Clair; “they are the very 
bondsmen of common sense, and that is al- 
ways unpleasant in its influence. They see too 
clearly to be happy, and feel too acutely.” 

“ Stuff!” cried Clayborne. “The rule would 
work both ways. The trouble is that most of 
them were fools and suffered for their non- 
sense. The best of brains cannot always shut 
the door on folly. If a man enjoys nature too 
much to go indoors when it rains — morally or 
physically rains — need he growl at the con- 
sequences P” ' 

“And yet the notion,” I returned, “that 
poets, artists, and men of science are wanting 
in every-day common business sense appears 
to me negatived by the lives of many. Really, 
the great poets and foremost men of science 
are always variously capable. They fail in busi- 
ness matters merely because they care more for 
other things. Whenever they have been forced 
to conduct affairs they have shown no want of 
capacity. There is Goethe again, and Shak- 
spere, and Emerson, and in science the noble 
list of men who have managed the vast Smith- 
sonian business.” 
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“ How we drift in our talk,” said Clayborne. 
“ T think you may be correct. But let me go 
back and recall the talk to—” 

“ Recall it!” interrupted Vincent. “ You 
can’t anchor a conversation. It is only when 
it drifts that I like it. Your serious talkers are 
too tiresome. How very few good things they 
say. How often they must re-say them. Look 
at any table-talk,even Coleridge’s. Imagine 
these things said to you gravely. Nobody talks 
that way now; no one should. ‘Think of the 
long, dull fuses that fizzed gently between their 
brilliant firecrackers. These professors of con- 
versation are things of the past. As a rule, for 
good talk, you must have people used to talk 
and to listen. They must want to amuse and 
be amused. You can’t have good talk with- 
out good manners. For my part, I would 
rather take my chance at table beside some 
woman of the world than beside most of the 
literary or scientific folks I have known.” 

There was silence for a moment while St. 
Clair rose and filled a pipe, saying as he drop- 
ped the match, “ That is the reason. why the 
forests are so agreeable.” 

“If you want to destroy conversation toss 
a conundrum into it,” cried Clayborne. He de- 
tested lack of clearness in verse, prose, or the 
talk of man. 

St. Clair started up. “ And you call that a 
conundrum? Do you know any one with the 
breeding or manners of a pine tree; and who 
talks better ?” 

Vincent looked up at our poet-sculptor with 
a smile which for a certain dignity and sweet- 
ness I never saw the like of. “ My manners 
are better and my talk more amusing,” he cried, 
laughing. “ What stuff is all this modern non- 
sense about the relation of man to nature! It 
is all manufacture, all conventional. I love the 
pleasant noises of trees, and wind, and waters. I 
like them asa child likes music— in a vague way. 


I am it, and it is me, 

Earth and water, air and sea; 

I am them, and they are me. 

In my soul the poplar shivers, 
In my heart the ash tree quivers, 
And a philosophical search 
Readeth anguish in the birch. 


We all laughed and laughed again, except 
St. Clair. 

“ Does it seem to you really so absurd,” he 
said, “ that the man and the tree should have 
mysterious relationships? Once they were both 
atoms somewhere in the slime of what you call 
chaos.” Our friend was just now wildly, de- 
lightedly puzzled over the theories of evolution. 
“ This unity of original product explains to me 
a good deal,” he added. 

“ Does it?” said Vincent. 
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The sun and moon shall fall a-main 
Like sower’s seeds into his brain, 
There quickened, to be born again. 


St. Clair was now really vexed. He had a 
keen sense of humor, but also a childlike sense 
of annoyance when it was used against him. 
“tis easy,” he cried, “to spoil a man’s dreams, 
to bruise his ideals.” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Vincent, “that is true, and 
you may be right. The relation of nature and 
its voices to man —not to all men —may belike 
the relations of music to some. I say it as a 
verity because I have no such relation to mu- 
sic. I have seen my wife with tears in her eyes. 
or light of joy in her face, when L played 
Beethoven. It was a closed door to me. I sat 
and wondered at her passionate pleasure. It 
was to me as are to you the murmurs of brooks, 
the wind in the pines. I marvel atit. Iam like 
the beggar on the door-step. I see the house 
lighted up; I hear merriment within. It is not 
of my world; I gather up my rags, and go on.” 

“There is no real music in nature,” said 
Clayborne; “really none, and rhythm too is 
of purely human begetting. Emerson guesses 
at the heart-pulse as its origin. Holmes says 
the easier rimes are born of the accidental 
length of respiration.” 

“Do you suppose,” said I, “that verse is 
ever a birth-gift ? Music may be, as it seems to 
me. Some idiots can sing distinctly. I wonder 
if many of the great poets had in very early 
childhood the tendency to rime or to speak 
rhythmically. Apart from its intellectual as- 
pects, poetry does seem to me like a distinct 
means of expression, almost a distinct language, 
easy for some, impossible for others.” 

“ There is the puzzle,” said Vincent. “ You 
can’t separate the form-power from the inform- 
ing intellectual capacity in poetry. The greatest 
poets are always the greatest masters of verse ; 
the lesser ones may be melodious, but are never 
capable of the higher music of verse. The archi- 
tects of thought are the master builders. Then, 
too, it is a curiously dominative temperament. 
I never shall believe there was ever a ‘ mute 
Milton.’ Perhaps great creative musical power 
is as despotic in its order to the man to utter 
himself. What I envy either is the creative act. 
They must enjoy the making of a poem or a 
sonata with an intensity past our conception.” 

“And now I am out of my depth,” said 
Clayborne. 

“ T think,” said I, “ that the pleasure of some 
revolutionizing discovery must be the equal of 
any joy which either poetic or musical crea- 
tiveness affords. To know of a sudden some 
far-reaching law, some fact hidden in solar 
space, or time-buried ; to come on its concep- 
tion abruptly, as between two breaths— well, 


I would as gladly experience that as to have 
written ‘ Comus.’” 

“Not I,” said St. Clair. 

“ Nor I,” said Vincent; “ but, like Clayborne, 
I have not imagination enough to enable me 
to conceive of either as possible. I am quite 
sure that as yet the psychical share of imagi- 
nation in great material discovery has not been 
fully appreciated. In Goethe’s scientific work 
it shows remarkably. The other side is seen in 
his poetry, and in Dante.” 

“ How?” cried St. Clair. 

“ You, at least, ought to know. Talk about 
glory and rewards for these men of many crys- 
talline facets, each with its light and colors, 
They must needs be glory and joy enough to 
themselves.” 

“Tt is an awfully human fact,” I observed, 
“that they all craved recognition.” 

“ And when,” returned Clayborne, “ we see 
how little most men can do, the absence of 
limitations in some men of genius appears in- 
credible. I suppose none of them equaled 
Da Vinci in the wonderful variety of gifts — 
painter, sculptor, poet, architect, hydraulic en- 
gineer, anatomist, physiologist. What a life! 
One marvels most at the memory of a man like 
that. It must have been perfect.” 

We all laughed; the speaker was a wonder 
of memorial strength. He went on, “ Oh, I re- 
member well enough; but—my last word 
makes me ask if there ever was a man with an 
absolutely perfect memory.” 

“ That is rather droll,” said I, “‘ because I 
was consulted yesterday by a queer fellow who 
says that his memory is too good. Ina day or 
two he is to bring me a written statement of 
his case. If you like I will read it to you the 
first time chance brings us together.” 

“ T should like to hear it,” returned Vincent. 
“ Nothing seems to me more improbable.” 

As they went away, he lingered. “I wish,” he 
said, “ you would do for me as you some time 
ago said you would, and let me see the inside 
of a doctor’s life. I mean as much of it as one 
can see. We have talked it over so often.” 

“That is in part possible,” I returned. “Meet 
me to-morrow. Itis Sunday. I am due at St. 
Ann’s Hospital at eleven.” 

“ Agreed,” he said, and left me. 


IV. 


VINCENT was waiting for me next day in the 
manager’s room of the hospital. I said to him, 
“If you are to excite no remark, look as wise 
as nature allows, and let me call you doctor.” 

He nodded, and followed me. At the head of 
the stairs a young resident physician metus. He 
carried my case-book, a stethoscope, and a per- 
cussion-hammer. The walls, like the floors, were 
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of exquisite cleanliness, and unornamented 
save by portraits of physicians who had gone 
their rounds for years in these wards, and at last 
followed their many patients out of the world. 

The young doctor, a favorite of mine, opened 
a door, pausing a moment to say, “ Joe is worse, 
sir.” 

“ And Johnson?” 

“Oh, better; much better.” 

I said to Vincent: “ My young friend and I 
differed a little as to a case. It looks now as 
though he wereright.” The young man glanced 
up flushed and glad, and we went into the ward. 

Here were some twenty beds, all full. Be- 
side each was a little table, and, now, neatly 
tucked back, clean fly-nets, it being near to 
summer. The floor was of spotless boards ; the 
walls were of a pleasant gray tone, and there 
was ample light, and, of course, abundant air, so 
that the atmosphere was without odor. Four 
neat, white-capped, white-aproned young wo- 
men, their arms covered with protecting white 
over-sleeves, moved to and fro noiselessly. An 
older woman came up to us, smiling. I pre- 
sented her to my doctor. 

“ like my head nurse to make the round 
with me,” said I. “ Come, and ask what ques- 
tions you please, doctor. I hope not to tire 
you; my Sunday visits here are long ones. 
Here isa case not clear to me; perhaps you can 
help us.” Vincent preserved a perfect gravity. 

“ How are you, John?” I said. A great stal- 
wart lumberman lay stretched out in bed his 
full six feet two. 

“ Look at his face,” I said in an undertone. 

“JT am no better, sir, and I won’t never be.” 

“ A case of pngumonia, doctor, and not a 
bad one. He is on the way to health: no pain; 
no cough; pulse good; won’t eat; thinks he 
will die. What would you do for him, Doctor 
Vincent ?” 

He replied without hesitation, and to my 
surprise, “ Pitch a tent; put him out in the sun; 
give him a penknife and a shingle.” The man 
looked up, a quick response in his face. 

“Could n’t we manage it?” I said to my 
young aid. “TI will speak to the steward.” 

“ T hate,” said I aside to Vincent, “ to see 
a man bent on dying. They sometimes go un- 
accountably to death. I once saw in Paris a 
man from whom Roux had removed a small 
tumor of no moment. The man said that he 
would die, and the old surgeon remarked to 
us that he did not like that. The patient was 
dead in two days, and no man could tell then, 
or on examination, what killed him.” 

“ Did you ever,” said Vincent, “see a man 
die because he willed to?” 

“ No,” I replied; “nor escape death by mere 
decision not to die. The resolution to do what- 
ever is needful to get well, the belief in its pos- 
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sibility, help men; that is all. I once heard a 
man with cholera—a sturdy mechanic—de- 
clare that he did not mean to die, and would 
not. He tried to make himself think he must 
get well. The thing was most painful.” 

“ And he died ?” said the nurse. 

“Yes; he died.” 

In the next bed a young carpenter lay ill. 
He had the clearly cut American features, neat 
mustache, and Vandyke beard so much worn 
by his class. ° 

“ How are you, Joe?” I said. 

“ Oh, better; a lot better.” 

I went over his case with care. “ Listen 
here,” I said to Vincent. My friend bent down 
awkwardly, listened a moment, and then fol- 
lowed me away. 

“ What was that I heard like a rattle ?” 

“Yes, a death-rattle—a sentence of death 
in clear language,” I answered. 

“ It is strange to have a man’s lungs talk to 
one. It is a language. Shall you tell him?” 

* Not unless he asks me. I have told his 
relatives.” 

“ And will he ask ?” 

“ Probably. A hundred years hence or sooner 
we shall cure such cases. I hate these inev- 
itables in medicine— cancer, consumption. 
Come, here is something better.” 

“ Good morning,” I said to a pale, sallow 
creature in the next bed but one. He shook 
his head. I took a slate off his bed, and wrote, 
“ How are you?” 

“ Oh, better,” he said. “ I understood twice 
yesterday. Then it went.” 
“ Back better too? 

enough?” I wrote. 

Vincent lifted one from his table; it was a 
harrowing tale of piracy — poor trash. 

“T will send him ‘The Three Musketeers,’ 
if you will let me,” said my friend. 

I went on: “He is word-deaf. He hears 
but cannot interpret. The connecting nerve- 
threads between word-memory (I mean ideas 
gotten by hearing) and his receptive organs are 
broken, but he has word-vision ; words which 
he reads are still usefully dealt with by the 
mind. He fell a hundred feet from a scaffold 
and broke his back. He is going to recover. 
It is curious that he has no memory of the 
events which preceded his fall for two hours. 
It seems as if time were needed to fix the rec- 
ords of memory. I have seen this often. Some 
physical shock interferes with the permanence 
of the delicate impression made on the brain- 
cells. It is like interrupting the fixation of a 
photo picture. It is so in battle. The hurry 
of emotions, the swiftness of the march of 
events, the mad fury of fight, have a like ef- 
fect, and hence with the coolest the memory 
of the details of a battle are apt to be imperfect. 
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But let one of these, men be wounded so as to 
make him a passive spectator, and thencefor- 
ward he remembers all that goes on.” 

“IT wonder,” said Vincent, “if death, too, is 
like the shock of a fall, and crushes out all re- 
membrance of the past ?” 

My young resident doctor looked up at him 
with a quick glance of curiosity, and said, “ Do 
you recall, Dr. North, that girl we had here 
last year who forgot only people, and ceased 
to know even her lover?” 

“Yes; and everything else remained as be- 
fore.” 

“Too much memory, or too little,” said Vin- 
cent. “ Who could choose ?” 

“ T would take too much,” said the resident. 

“ Wait till you are forty,” said Vincent. 

“ Come, doctor,” I said, “it is not the curi- 
osities we came to see; you will find them in 
every ward. They have their own value to us; 
but now we can’t talk of them.” So saying, I 
turned to a bed near by. On the table were 
several books—a volume of Shakspere, and a 
novel or two from the hospital lbrary, the 
Bible (as on all the tables), and some maga- 
zines. The sick man was about thirty-five years 
old, clean-shaven, large of feature, but very 
pale, and huge of limb and hand. As we came 
near a smile of singular sweetness welcomed 
me. “ My friend Dr. Vincent,” said I. 

The sick man put out his thin hand and 
greeted us in turn, saying, “I’m what they 
call an interesting case, sir.” I sat down be- 
side him. 

“ Mason, doctor, is a workman in iron. He 
made the beautiful hammered-iron fire-screen 
in my study.” 

“T was a good workman,” he said, “but I 
shall never strike iron again, sir— will I, doctor ? 
Oh, I have asked that so often, and I ought 
not to. I beg pardon.” ‘There was fitness, al- 
most grace of manner, in the apologetic check- 
ing of himself. 

“Mason was hurt in the back, doctor, by 
the fall of a barof iron. Heknows how much 
I want to help him, and I am not without hope; 
but it may be long.” 

“Oh, I could wait, but I am that savage 
and irritable— I—” 

“ His wife was here yesterday,” said my aid 
in an undertone. 

“ Books enough, Mason ?” I said. 

“Yes; and to spare, sir, and flowers too. 
Mrs. L takes care of that.” 

* Sit down,” I said to Vincent, “ and talk to 
him while I see a case or two. He has made 
friends with books since he has been in bed.” 

“ That ’s true, sir. It seems to me so queer 
now that I never heard of Scott before; and 
Hamlet, I know a man just like him. Ever read 
Hamlet, sir ?” 
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Vincent sat down as I moved away, and 
while I examined two new cases I noticed that 
he was deep in interested talk with Mason. By 
and by I saw him shake hands with the sick 
man and heard him say, “ Yes; I will comé 
again,” and then he joined me as I sat down 
by the bed of a lad of twenty. 

“Ts this a new case?” he said. 

Ves." 

“ Then let me hear how you go to work.” 

“T will try to tell you; it is not very easy 
without too much talk. Give me the bed-card,” 
I said to my resident doctor. “ Here. This lad 
came in yesterday; on his card you see his 
name, date of admission, a place for the diag- 
nosis, and, below, lines left for diet and change 
of treatment; also here is a chart of the heat- 
curves. In this ward-book the resident has 
written out every detail as to his habits, inheri- 
tance, illness. Take this card and run your eye 
over it. It will save time. It is a guide to the 
note-takers so that a certain order may prevail 
in our histories of cases.” 

“T see, I see. No organ is left unexamined. 
But how can you get the time ? And you must 
have a whole arsenal of tools, if 1 may judge 
by the recent survey made of my own throat 
and eyes.” 

I laughed, and my resident doctor regarded 
this other physician with suppressed amuse- 
ment, being himself a youngster who, by habit, 
eased the frictions of life with the precious oint- 
ment of mirth. 

“ Ves,” I said; “ I can, of course, make per- 
sonally the whole study of a case. As a rule, 
here, where there is so much to be done that 
has to be done thoroughly, and rapidly, one 
man goes over the eyes and other sense-organs, 
and one over the secretions, which may exact 
hours of work.” 

“ And,” added Vincent, “there are electric 
testings, I see. And reflexes! What on earth 
are they ?” 

This doctor who asked what a “reflex” 
meant was fast becoming too much for my resi- 
dent, whose eyes were flashing with mirth, and 
narrowing to imminence of laughter. I touched 
his arm, as a warning, and went on: “ Reflexes? 
Oh, reflex acts. I strike on a spot, say, below 
the knee, and a certain muscle instantly and in 
health always replies by a movement. There 
are many such. I might call them muscle- 
instinct acts.” 

“T see,” returned Vincent. “It becomes 
clearer to me if I think of some of our instinc- 
tive acts as intellectual reflexes. There ought 
to be a new word — instinctions.” 

And now my resident cast a look of solemn 
wonder at this reasoning ignoramus. 

“ Let us put that to Clayborne,” Isaid. “I 
want to show you how complete, how pains- 
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taking, is our work ; how efficient it is. If that 
sick boy were lord of a guinea a minute no more 
could be known of his case, no more could 
be done for it. Let us talk about this again 
when we meet. A hospital is a fertile text. We 
are at our besthere. Ilnessina private dwelling 
loads one at times with needless perplexities.” 

“One word more, North. I had an idea that 
you often made—well— made what people 
call a diagnosis by intuition ; at least one reads 
of such things.” 

“ Rather by tuition so complete that the in- 
tellectual act for the moment escapes analysis. 
Your idea belongs to the medicine of fiction. 
We do something like that, of course. A man 
walks in, and we guess at a look by his walk that 
he has disease of certain columns of the spine. 
It appears like magic to a layman, but after 
that comes the real and careful work. What 
is the cause, the man’s history, his general state 
of health—these are the valuable things at 
which one cannot merely guess and rest tran- 
quil. It is true that often we reason from du- 
bious premises to conclusions as doubtful, and 
that requires a mind of very peculiar type. It 
is quite remote from the mathematic faculty.” 

“Yes; I do not well understand how a great 
mathematician could ever be a physician of 
force. Galileo gave up medicine, I believe.” 

“ The present case seems clear to me,” I said, 
and, as we moved away, “I wish it were not. 
He has an aneurism of the arch of the aorta, the 
great artery. It compresses nerves that give 
motor activity to the muscles of speech.” 

“ Then death is certain ?” 

“ No; not quite. There is a chance, a small 
one; and he is young. That will help, except 
that it will make him impatient, and he must 
have six months of absolute rest in bed, and 
heroic doses of certain saline medicines.” 

“T see. And, pray tell me, do the young or 
the old bear sickness, long sickness, best?” 

“ Oh, that is a matter of temperament, of 
moral construction. Children well, I think; 
women too well.” 

“Too well?” 

“Yes; to get a man into bed and a woman 
out of bed is almost equally difficult. Butcome; 
Iam through. What about Mason, Vincent?” 

“Oh, that poor fellow. You know people 
talk to me about themselves. It is a doubtful 
privilege.” 

“Yes; and he is as reserved and self-con- 
tained as a well-bred lady,” I said. 

“ He told me of the wife, who is weak and 
giddy-minded; of his six children, like to starve 
or to go to the poorhouse. I shall see them 
to-morrow. Who is this Mrs. L he talks 
about ?” 

“Oh, an angel, a heart of gold. I wish we 
‘ had a hundred like her.” 


“It is awful, is n’t it, to see these many cases 
which only money can help? A mere question 
of money.” 

“Not altogether, but largely; yes, very 
largely. Look down this ward. I could point 
you out a dozen whose cases could be helped 
by money. This man needs a few weeks in the 
country to complete his cure, that man a 
month of salt air. Here is one so troubled be- 
cause he will lose his place that cure becomes 
difficult. Here we are like to fail with.another 
because he does not know how to feed his chil- 
dren while he is ill. The beneficiary associa- 
tions help. Women like Mrs. L , or as like 
as God allows, come between these people and 
their wants— wants which in illness you and I 
do not know. These wrecks of sturdy men talk 
to such women as they rarely talk to us. Women 
are the natural confessors of men; but, after all, 
there is always the lack of money. If I could do 
it, | would give every hospital a contingent fund 
—some thousands a year — for just such wants. 
And the people you see here are mostly me- 
chanics—rarely mere laborers — proud as only 
the American is, loathing charity, and having 
to be taken with tact. And now good-by; I 
must have talked you tired, and said but half.” 

“ No; you have brought me close to many 
things of which I had no clear conception. 
But it does seem to me that yours, my dear 
Owen, must be of all modes of usefulness the 
saddest.” 

“No; we were not sad in war, or we were 
rarely so, with comrades falling around us every 
month, and this seems to me much like it. One 
gets used to it. Who is permanently saddened 
by the ever-repeated inevitable? None but 
the morbid, I fancy. What I personally hate 
is defeat, by death, by incurable ailments. I 
have the feeling, which all physicians ought to 
have, that every one should get well; that all 
disease is curable somehow. It is, I suspect, 
the intellectual defeat I so dislike ; but there 
is a host of compensations.” 

“Thank you. You have really opened to 
me a vista of the physician’s life which is worth 
a good deal.” 

v. 


A wEEK later I met Vincent one evening 
in the street. “ Come,” he said; “ I am going 
to see Clayborne. I fancy we shall find St. 
Clair also. Have you seen our iron-worker 
to-day ?” 

“Yes; and he is really better; your talk did 
him good. What atonic is hope. I fancy you 
helped him more than you know. He tells me 
that you are about to secure a patent for him. 
Is it worth while ?” 

“Yes; I have submitted his model to S——. 
He tells me it is a very novel invention, and 
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will bring him a good deal of money. It has 
been a pleasant task for me. ‘The American of 
his class is so interesting, so self-respecting, 
and so just; I may add, so well-mannered. 
But here we are.” 

Clayborne was a bachelor, older than the 
rest of us,and a man of large fortune. We were 
shown upstairs to the top of the house, the 
whole area of which (and it was large) was 
occupied by his library. From floor to ceiling, 
all around, were books. They overflowed on to 
the floor, the chairs, the many tables. Although 
he was as to his writings a historian, his tastes 
in literature were nearly limitless, and it 
seemed to me that he read everything save 
modern verse. The last novel,the last maga- 
zine, the newest work of travel, even science, 
seemed to interest him. For modern poetry 
alone he had no strong liking. A slow thinker, 
he was also defective as to his power to enjoy wit 
or humor, and was apt laboriously to analyze 
a jest. I should prefer to say that he enjoyed 
mere rollicking fun, examined wit with a kind 
of scornful indifference, and was simply inac- 
cessible tohumor. Although a kindly man, he 
lived too much alone with his own very keen 
intelligence. He was apt to reason himself out 
of all beliefsin the need of attending to the duties 
of social and public affairs with an ease favored 
by his liking for books and a lonely contem- 
plative existence. He had had fancies for sev- 
eral women, but, as Vincent once remarked, he 
was apt to set his cool brain to hatch the eggs 
of a warm heart, and then was surprised to find 
his eggs addled. 

When we entered the great, airy room, with 
its busts of philosophers and its legions of books, 
St. Clair was seated at an open window, and 
the stalwart owner was walking to and fro with 
his hands behind his back. He was discoursing 
volubly to the sculptor on Greek and medie- 
val art. Now and then he paused to turn up a 
gas-jet; for he enjoyed a superabundance of 
light, and even ona hot night in July, despite 
our entreaties, delighted to illuminate his study 
as if for a winter ball. 

Both men greeted us with the conventional 
“ How are you?” Vincent had a mental habit 
which in some men would have looked like 
affectation. He was apt to pick up for exam- 
ination any usual word or phrase, and say 
about it something most unusual. It made 
him as a talker very suggestive to quick-witted 
people; but to others this habit was apt to bring 
embarrassment, silent dismay, or one of those 
acquiescent phrases which kill conversation. 


He said now, “ Why does everyone say,’ 


‘ How are you? How do you do?’” 

“Why not?” said St. Clair. 

“ Why not?” cried Vincent, dropping into 
achair. “ Am I always to be reminded that I 


am mortal? that I may be ill any day? It is 
a bit of universal bad manners.” 

“ Of good, I should say,” returned Clayborne. 

“T do not agree with you,” cried Vincent. 
“Tt is my friend’s business to say how well I 
look ; certainly it is an impertinence in a mere 
acquaintance to enter into the question of my 
health. I wonder how it began? I should like 
to know if an Indian or a Hottentot asks how 
his savage neighbor is.” 

“ The mass of humanity must like it, or the 
custom would die,” said our host, reflectively. 

‘“ Bad manners never die,” returned Vincent, 
smiling. 

“ And what is the best test of good manners ?” 
I said. 

“ Capacity to listen agreeably,” said Clay- 
borne. We all laughed, for the speaker was at 
times given to discourse. 

“T don’t see why you laugh,” he continued. 
This provoked a new outbreak. 

“The hardest test of manners is the capa- 
city to submit to an obligation with gracious- 
ness,” I ventured. 

“T should say,” said St. Clair, “the power 
to oblige with grace.” 

“T can do neither,” cried Clayborne. “I hate 
being obliged, and I hate to oblige, because 
there is no end to it. The man who obliges 
gets in debt. There is nothing obliges like ob- 
ligation.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Vincent. 

“Yes; both embarrass me — to oblige and 
to be obliged.” 

Said Vincent: “ It is the complexities of life 
which annoy us. The man who gives with joy- 
ous simplicity gives, as we all should give, for 
his own sake. The simply imaginative, kindly 
man expects to do his own thankfulness. ‘The 
Lord assisteth the simple.’ It is self-analysis 
which breeds annoyance. I was walking in the 
Tyrol years ago, and found a charming way- 
side fountain over which the giver had set the 
words— I can translate them roughly — 


* Ye who drink 
Pause and think.’ 


An old Englishman who came up as I contem- 
plated the inscription said to me, ‘ That man had 
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bad manners. 

“ The point is too fine for my use,” growled 
Clayborne. 

Said St. Clair: “There is an equally odd in- 
scription on the marble floor of a lovely spring 
in an English wood I know. It puzzled me.” 

“And now the’ talk has gone astray,” said 
Clayborne, discontentedly. 

“ And so it should,” I replied. 

“ But St. Clair always gets adrift.” 

“ He’sa poet,” laughed Vincent. “ I should 
define a poet asa man with buttons to his mental ° 
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garments and no buttonholes. He is always 
fumbling at the impossible.” 

“ Now, wait a little,” cried the poet, mildly 
wrathful. “ Who ’s adrift now ?” 

“ Oh, your fountain,” said I. “ What was the 
inscription ? Never mind these fellows.” 

“It is not worth quoting,” said St. Clair. 

Clayborne had, without intention, a special 
power to annoy him. Looking up, however, St. 
Clair caught Vincent’s appearance of utmost in- 
terest. It seemed to say, “ You are just now the 
only person in the world worth hearing.” It was 
an inherited trait of manners—a family jewel. 

St. Clair went on: “ I make too much of a 
trifle. Onthe marble-floored spring, in letters of 
red stone, were the words, ‘ Tell us your secrets.’ 
At each side the spring rolled forth a bountiful 
volume of water, which, as I looked, seemed 
to contort and shake, and at times to hide the 
legend.” 

“ What did it mean?” said Clayborne. 

“ Was it,” I returned, “ advice to confess to 
the waters? That were safe indeed.” 

“Or,” said St. Clair, “ was it a mere pretty, 
fancy-born appeal to them to tell us their se- 
crets ?” 

“ Ah, if they but would!” murmured Vincent. 
“T am for St. Clair’s idea of it. When you make 
a fountain, master sculptor, set around it that 
verse of the 19th Psalm. It is not there applied 


to the waters, but, like all high poetic thought, 
is capable of many applicative uses. I quote 
the Prayer-book version. It is, I think,‘ There 
isneither speech nor language; but their voices 
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are heard among them. 

“ That would be charming,” said St. Clair. 

Clayborne picked up his unwieldy length, 
and, as Mrs. Vincent liked to say, added on his 
legs last, and, having put himself together, went 
to a corner, whence he took two or three books 
in turn, and while we went on with our chat 
looked them over. Presently he came toward 
us, for we had dropped at last into cane easy- 
chairs, and were all smoking together near the 
window. “ Vincent is apt to get his quotations 
incorrect,” he said. “The words apply, of 
course, to the verse before, ‘One day telleth 
another ; and one night certifieth another,’ and 
also to the preceding verse. I should hesitate 
to use it as Vincent suggests.” 

“ But I should not,” cried St. Clair. 

“‘ King James’s Bible,” Clayborne went on, 
“ says, ‘ There is no speech nor language where 
their voice is not heard.’ And here, this will in- 
terest you.. My old friend, Leeser’s translation 
for use among Hebrews, has it, ‘There is no 
speech ; there are no words; their voice is not 
heard: but their melody extendeth through all 
the earth, and to the end of the world their 
work,’ andsoon. For force, beauty, and clear- 
ness this is better than our version.” 
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“ Let me look at it,” said Vincent. 

“ This is the octavo,” said Clayborne; “the 
quarto edition is full of notes, and more inter- 
esting.” 

“T see,” returned Vincent, as he glanced 
over the book. “The renderings of the poetic 
forms of Deborah’s grand ballad-poem are ad- 
mirable. I will borrow it, Clayborne.” 

“T have had it bound in two volumes,” re- 
turned the scholar. “I dislike thick books, fat 
books, books which do not lend themselves to 
the hospitality of the hand. I hate to lay a book 
open on the table and see it shut itself up. Ifa 
man lives with books, he gets sensitive about 
their dress and their manners.” 

“How poetical he is!” said St. Clair, who 
was apt to have a long memory for small an- 
noyances. 

“ Ts that your idea of poetry ?” growled our 
host. “Take both volumes, V.”—he had a 
fashion of calling us by the initial letter of our 
names,—* both, please. And don’t forget to 
return them. I hate to lose books; but to lose 
one volume and to have the other as a perpet- 
ual reminder of the baseness of mankind is 
unendurable.” 

“ Do you remember,” said I, “S ’s keep- 
ing one of your volumes of ‘ Cardan,’ two years 
ago, and your sending him the rest with a note 
to the effect that if he would not return volume 
one, it were better that the family were kept 
together ?” 

“ Oh, I do, indeed. And then he sent them 
all back. I knew he would, but the volume he 
had kept so long was horribly abused. Actu- 
ally the man had made penciled comments on 
the margins.” 

“ That does seem incredible,” I said. 

As to Vincent, he smiled in his quiet way 
when requested to be sure to return the books. 

“ What did a man like S—— want with the 
book?” said St. Clair. “1 know of Jerome 
Cardan in a dim sort of way. He wasa doctor, 
I think.” 

“ Oh, but he was a master of algebra too,” 
said I, “ and S—— is a mathematician. Anda 
banker, too, by all that is strange. Mathemat- 
ics is his hobby. He isa common fellow, coarse 
of grain, strong of head. A hard business man, 
and horribly exact in his dealings ; full of prej- 
udices ; full even to hostility for those who differ 
with him, but very generous. I know him well.” 

“ T should like to know your full estimate of 
us,” cried Vincent, with a laugh. “I can un- 
derstand the perfect compatibility of generos- 
ity with exactness, even cruel exactness, in 
business. It is not a rare type.” 

“ And to me,” said St. Clair, “it is incom- 
prehensible.” 

“1 can at least illustrate it,” Ireturned. “On 
one occasion I knew him to ruin a man by insist- 
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ing on the return of money lent. He declined to 
wait, took the last cent of what was due, and a 
month later lent the penniless man a really 
large sum on easy terms to start him in business 
again.” 

“I know of a case quite as illustrative,” said 
Vincent. “ A friend of mine, a physician, did 
a rich manufacturer a vast service in the way 
of his profession. When the obliged man asked 
for his account, he requested a deduction for 
prompt payment, and this being declined, 
grumbled over the amount. The doctor was 
immovable. ‘ You are at liberty,’ he said, ‘to pay 
nothing or all.’ ‘ But this is business,’ answered 
the other; ‘ why not discuss it like any other 
business ?’ ‘ I am nota business man,’ said my 
friend ; ‘I belong to a profession. I sell that 
which no man can weigh or measure.’ Finally 
the bill was paid, and then the manufacturer, 
suddenly changing his tone, said, ‘ Well, now 
that the business is completed, I should like 
you to accept this as a slight proof of our grati- 
tude.’ It was a check for thrice the amount of 


the debt. The doctor said, ‘ No; I never allow 
a man to overpay me.’ The next day the 
check was sent to a hospital in which the phy- 
sician was interested.” 

“T like that definition of a profession,” said 
Clayborne. “I think I can guess who the doc- 


tor was.” 

Vincent looked up with a faint smile. 

“ The story is true,” I said. “ How difficult it 
is for us to comprehend these men who are born 
and bred in a commercial atmosphere. The 
type of mere business men, devoid of this man’s 
generosity, is a more unpleasant one.” 

“Oh, I know them,” cried Vincent, “and 
I see them, too, as you do not, on the business 

_side. They have set ideas and utter absence 
of tastes or pursuits outside of the game of 
money-making. I mean that they have in life 
no other game. They do not read, or shoot, 
or fish, or even ride. They have no liking for 
books, or art, or music. Travel soon bores them, 
and brings no new resources.” 

“The nemesis comes with loss of health,” 
said I, “or with some threat of incapacity 
to work. Then the doctor says, travel, and 
either the man does not care for that, or will 
not obey, or goes like a bird in its flight from 
land to land, and comes back to his desk un- 
utterably weary. It is useless to say, shoot, fish, 
ride. He has but one taste in life, and habit 
has made all else impossible.” 

“To do him justice, it is not always the 
money but the game he loves,” remarked Vin- 
cent. “I think the gospel of play needs to be 
preached in this land of ours.” 

“The moral is,” said Clayborne, “have a 
hobby.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“ And learn to ride it early,” said Vincent, 
rising. “I must go.” And he left us. 

Fora few minutes we smoked insilence. Then 
Clayborne said, “ V. has left his books.” 

“ Yes,” I returned; “ when he put them on 
the table I saw, as he pushed them aside, that 
he would not take them.” 

“Why?” 

“You asked him to be sure to return them.” 

“T did. What then? What of that?” 

“ He did not like it. He is as sensitive as a 
girl, and as reserved as a man can be.” 

“ And I annoyed him. I will send him the 
quarto to-morrow, and ask him to keep it. How 
queer for a man of his force.” 

“ His sensitiveness is a part of his force. He 
sees and feels as by instinct all the shades of 
difference in men’s ways and conduct. His re- 
serve hides the effect on himself. He is master 
of his moods, however they are caused. So- 
cially, as now, he may act on his too ready sense 
of the meaning of a word or a phrase lightly 
dropped ; but even this is rare, and in his pro- 
fession his fineness of perception never does him 
harm or injures his value.” 

“T see,” returned Clayborne, thoughtfully. 
‘Go on; it interests me, well as we know him.” 

“ T could wish that he had the art to appear 
unreserved,” I said. “ Reserve is disliked by 
menin general. Familiarities, even from friends, 
I fancy Vincent finds it hard to bear.” 

“ And yet, what friend can compare to him?” 
said St. Clair, who was like a child with those 
he loved. “ He is manly, brave, and generous 
as few men are. And what I like, too, is a 
slight old-fashioned quaintness about him quite 
undefinable.” 

“ His ears should burn by this time,” said I. 
“« And where, indeed, as he would say, did that 
familiar phrase arise ?” 

“ Do one’s ears burn at praise ?” said Clay- 
borne. 

“ Praise me a little, and try,” said St. Clair. 
“Come, North, it is time we went home. [ 
wanted to go back to that fountain, but it is 
too late.” 

“T meant,” said I, “to add a word to what 
you said of Vincent’s manners. It is the man- 
ner of his manners which makes him so charm- 
ing. Many men have good manners; few men 
have manner.” 

“Too fine for me, that,” cried Clayborne. 
“ What is manner ?” 

“The grain of the wood under the polish,” 
returned St. Clair. 

“ The modification which character gives to 
manners,” said I. 

“ Shade of Chesterfield, help me!” laughed 
Clayborne. “Get ye gone, both of you, or I 
shall go mad.” 

S. Weir Mitchell. 
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A GARLAND. 


LL me a garland twine 
For poets nine, 
Whose verse 
I love best to rehearse. 


For each a laurel leaf, 
One stanza brief, 
I make 
For memory’s sweet sake. 


First, then, THEOCRITUS, 
Whose song for us 
Still yields 
The fragrance of the fields. 


Next, Horace, singing yet 
Of love, regret, 


And flowers: 


This Roman rose is ours. 


OmaAR-FITZGERALD next, 
Within whose text 
There lies 
A charm to win the wise. 


Then SHAKSPERE, by whose light 
All poets write: 
The star 
Whose satellites they are! 


HERRICK then let me name, 
Whose lyrics came 
Like birds 


To sing his happy words. 


Then Keats, whose jewel rhyme 
Shines for all time, 

To tell 

Of him the gods loved well. 


LONGFELLOW next I choose: 
For him the muse 
Held up 
Song’s over-brimming cup. 


Next TENNYSON, whose song, 
Still clear and strong, 
Soars high, 
Nearing each day the sky. 


Then ALDRICH —like a thrush 
In the dawn’s flush, 
Who sings 
With dew upon his wings. 


These are the nine, above 
Whose leaves I love 
To lean, 
My happiness to glean. 


Theirs are the books that hold 
Joy’s clearest gold 
For me, 
Wrought into melody ; 


Theirs are the words to start 
Within my heart 
The fire 
Of song and song’s desire! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 














. As soon as ever oncet a man has got beyond his prime; 
An’ here ’s the Old Year goin’ out before it ’s fair begun! 
Heigh-ho !— Well, here ’s a Happy New Year to ye, all an’ one! 


Days uset to go too slow for me, the time I was a boy, 

An’ first an’ last they evened up less misery than joy ; 

But now—well, well, I won’t complain; of joy I ’ve had my part, 
An’ winter’s frosts ain’t stopped the springs of laughter in my heart. 


One thing the Old Year ’s brought to me, an’ that ’s a real good friend. 
Who ’d thought that neighbor Gurley, now, could ever quite unbend ? 

Three years we ’ve lived here side by side, the calendars aver, 
An’ not a word had we exchanged except “ Good evenin’, sir! 
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Well, I met him Chris’mas mornin’ as we came along the street ; 

I was just a-reachin’ my door, an’ he his, we chanced to meet. 

So I tried him with a smile. Says I, “ Well, neighbor, howd’y’ do? 
Merry Chris’mas !—an’ I ’m thinkin’ I ’ve got Chris’mas gift on you!” 


Thought a minute he ’d ’a’ fallen, the way his features twitched. 
Then he give a hearty chuckle, an’ says he, “ Well, I ’ll be switched! 
Why, that takes me forty year back!” An’ he give my hand a shake 
Till my arm from wrist to shoulder for a good hour felt the ache. 


So we chatted for a little, an’ at last he says to me, 

“T ’m a pretty lonesome fellow ; can’t you come an’ dine with me?” 
An’ that evenin’ I went over. (Susie’s children had a “ hop,” 

An’ them young folk made a bedlam where I did n’t care to stop.) 


I ’d a mighty pleasant evenin’, an’ I found out—well, it ’s strange 
How you can’t size up a neighbor when you meet him just on ’change! 
I ’ve heard from other parties — he ’d have never told himself— 
Gurley ’s got some square ideas about other things than pelf. 


He had just that very mornin’ sent the Children’s Home a check, 
An’ had helped an old-time schoolmate of whom drink had made a wreck. 
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Beats all Aow some folks can do such things an’ keep their faces tart — 
What ’s the open hand at Chris’mas, though, without the ofen heart ? 


Kind o’ cast-iron grin his smile was, but he thawed out when I spoke, 
An’ to make things kind o’ easy I worked off a little joke ; 

Why, he fairly %ee/ed with laughin’, an’ he slaps me on the back, 

An’ before an hour was over we was callin’ Seth an’ Jack. 
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Settin’ cheek by jowl an’ tellin’ *bout the times when we was young, 
The huskin’s an’ the quiltin’s, an’ the old-time songs we sung, 
The coastin’ an’ the sleigh-rides, an’ the dancin’ in the barn ; 
An’ at tellin’ old-time stories he could cap me, every yarn. 


There we set a-swappin’ chestnuts till the wood fire died away, 

An’ the bells a-chimin’ midnight ushered in another day. 

But before I left we made it up to meet to-night ag’in — 

For we ’re bound to set the Old Year out, an’ see the New Year in. 


Alice Williams Brotherton. 








BENTLEY’S SYSTEM. 


WAS at work in my little 
den at the “ Evening Ap- 
peal” office. The paper 
had just gone to press, but 
I was hurrying to finish 
before going home a “ spe- 
cial” for the next day’s 
issue, 

Through my open door I could see the dingy 
desks of the so-called editorial room, most of 
them vacated now, and from the farthest cor- 
ner came the drone of a proof-reader. Glan- 
cing at this familiar scene, | stopped my writing 
a moment as my eyes rested on his copy-holder. 
Instead of the rough young hobbledehoy who 
usually filled that place, there sat the most young 
girl-like of young girls, making asunshine in the 
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She had soft light-brown hair 


grimy place. 
drawn smoothly back into the decentest of lit- 


tle knots; she turned toward me the neatest 
of little profiles; and she devoted herself to her 
copy with the gentlest bend of her small head. 
Just as I was idly recalling the fact that old 
Martin the proof-reader had once confided to 
me his desire to get this position for a daugh- 
ter of his, Bentley, the “star” reporter of the 
“ Appeal,” came striding in and toward me. 

“Spare me a minute from the tariff?” he 
questioned, standing in my doorway, pushing 
his silk hat to the back of his red head with 
one hand, and resting the other, which held a 
lighted cigar, against the door-frame. 

When I had declared my willingness to lay 
aside for a time those political labors with 





BENTLEY'S SYSTEM. 


which it pleased Mr. Bentley to imagine me 
always occupied, he took off his hat and laid 
it with his cigar on the steam-heater outside, 
came in and seated himself astride my vacant 
chair, and for a moment stared at me in silence 
over the back of it. 

When he spoke he said: “ I’m going to ask 
a favor of you, Miss Addington, and I wish by 
a large majority that it was you going to ask 
one ofme. Oh, yes,I know; you ’re a mighty 
nice, pleasant, accommodating little girl,— 
that ’s aside from my wanting something out 
of you just now,—but you don’t have it any 
too soft down here, anyhow, and now I’m go- 
ing toask you—I ’mashamed of myself. But 
— well, let me open with the curtain-music, and 
work up to the last farewell by degrees. The 
beginning is” — He stopped, waited aninstant, 
got up and turned his chair around, sat down 
properly, and took up his sentence again as if 
he had never dropped it—“ that I’m in love 
with and want to marry that little nimini-pimini, 
white-faced girl of old Martin’s out there,” — 
then relaxing a little from the uncommon seri- 
ousness with which this was said,—“and I’d 
give a hundred dollars to be able, without 
arousing suspicion, to get hold of that seat that 
Calvert has there by her. That ain’t sentiment, 
‘I-would-I-were-a-glove-upon-that-hand’ kind 
of business; it ’s pure science. That desk is 
the strategic key to the whole campaign. I’m 
not in with Calvert; we ’ve been hating each 
other too long for me to be able to work up inti- 
macy with him now just previous to asking him 
to give me his desk, and it would be too thin, 
anyhow. There is no way to get that desk — 
here comes theclimax,” — Bentley stopped, and 
looked at me deprecatingly, appealingly; I 
was amused to see that he could command such 
an expression,— “ unless ”— he stopped again, 
scowled, and drew a long breath in burlesque 
of his own discomfort and his resolution, and, 
as he would have said, took the plunge — 
“you ’d be so angel white as to let him come in 
here. He’s been wanting to do that this long 
time, not altogether because of his secret de- 
sire to be near you, but he thinks it would be 
nice to be in here away from the lower orders, 
and convenient to the encyclopedias that he 
gets his little pieces out of.” 

The “ Appeal’s” limited library was in the 
room I occupied. Expression of my willing- 
ness to share my seclusion with Mr. Calvert 
did not still Bentley’s desire further to explain 
and justify himself. 

“You see,” he went on, “I’ve got the cam- 
paign all planned out, though I can’t explain 
it in a word. I ’m perfectly willing to explain 
it, however. I’m even willing to admit that it 
would be a pleasure to me to do so. I’m too 
old and tough to talk about this kind of thing 
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to a man, but there’s a sensible diminution of 
a dangerous pressure in letting off to you a 
little.” 

I shall utterly fail in giving any idea of Bent- 
ley unless I am able to convey an impression 
of the personal unconsciousness that charac- 
terized his conversation. He expressed himself 
in the way that was easiest to him—that is to 
say, as much as possible by established formulas 
intelligently applied, sometimes slang, some- 
times quotations that became slang in his 
mouth; but though he often felt the humor of 
his own ideas, his verbal clothing of them rarely 
enough attracted his attention. 

He turned a look at once grave and quizzi- 
cal—and several other things — through the 
door and upon the copy-holder. 

“ Nothing ’s going to change me about want- 
ing that little piece of propriety out there but 
getting her,” he remarked. 

“ No, not altogether quite so sudden as you 
might think,” he said when I expressed my in- 
terest in the speed with which he had discov- 
ered his intentions ; “ she was here last month 
for a week—when you were off doing the 
woman’s convention. I have n’t ever gotten her 
out of my head since. It was sudden enough, 
and I’m hit hard enough. I’m going to put 
my system to work now for all it’s worth.” 
He turned back to me, hitched his chair half 
around so that the distracting picture in the 
other room was out of his range of vision, and 
went on: 

“You ’ve heard that there is a right and 
a wrong way of doing everything. Well, my 
system is the one right way of going court- 
ing — when you ’re courting a woman, that is ; 
I’m sorry it’s not fitted to be more use to 
you. I’ve got faith in it, or 1’d be—” He 
shook his head slowly in a manner significant 
of a most uncertain frame of mind. “ You can 
see with half an eye,” he continued in a mo- 
ment, “ that that little thing there has n’t been 
put through any mill that would make her 
think —put her on the lookout to get mar- 
ried. She is n’t that kind, anyhow. That ’s 
why —one why—I want her, and of course 
that ’s the very reason I ain’t likely to get her. 
This world’s run that way.” 

Bentley gazed far out of the window, his up- 
right red hair looking even more astonished 
than usual as the countenance it surmounted 
took onanuncommonly grimexpression. Then, 
without moving his head, he brought his eyes 
back to mine, looking at me sidewise with a 
return of something of his usual twinkle, a twin- 
kle in eclipse, and declared : 

“It’s the system I ’m asking you to pay 
tribute to. I ’m free to confess, Miss Adding- 
ton ”— here a faint, incredible shade of embar- 
rassment seemed to cross Bentley’s counte- 
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nance —“ that I never truly loved before ; but 
yet —” Bentley lifted and knitted his brows 
as he scratched his head with one finger, and 
looked silently at me. 

I was constrained to say, “ Why, yes, Mr. 
Bentley ; ‘but yet —’” 

“ Egg-zactly,” he answered heartily ; “you 
are the sort of person that I like to talk to. 
Well, now, my system is applicable in dealing 
with any young lady whose good will you wish 
to gain — whose good will you wish to gain,” 
Bentley repeated, brightening with enjoyment 
of the felicity of this phrase. 

“T’ve had it in shape pretty nearly ever 
since my coming-out sociable at Cranberry 
Center. Not with unvarying success; I don’t 
say that; but it ’s done its part, it’s done it 
well. Is n’t as if a professional beauty were 
using it exactly; I know that. I have faith in 
it— I always have had, that is; but now the 
sight of that white mouse out there takes all the 
starch out of me. Curious, is n’t it, though I 
don’t suppose —” 

“T think, Mr. Bentley,” I interrupted, “that 
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you are talking against time to put off telling 
me what your system is.” 

“Get there every time, don’t you?” said 
Bentley, admiringly. Then fixing a queer look 
upon me in which again appeared that amaz- 
ing suggestion of shyness, he said slowly : 

“Hang around, and say nothing; hang 
around industriously ””— pause—‘“ and say 
nothing, till more or less urgently invited to. 
You press the button and we do the rest; these 
directions are capable of fifty different adjust- 
ments to suit the most complicated case.” 
Bentley was speaking these last sentences half 
abstractedly, and watching my face anxiously. 

As the mystic significance of this formula 
penetrated my brain I was moved to mirth — 
mirth that was not lessened by the fact that I 
was visited by a sudden illuminated vision of 
the system’s possible workings in practice —a 
vision which at once convinced me of its value. 

I wiped my eyes, and gave my hand to Bent- 
ley, assuring him that I believed he was master 
of a great secret. 

“You do really?” he broke forth eagerly 
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and seriously. “Say, Miss Addington, you 
would n’t guy a fellow in my fix now, would 
you? That ’s only the opening of the cam- 
paign, but that ’s the great critical period, don’t 
you think? That’s the merit of the system, it 
attacks the opposing sex (opposing sex — not 
bad, is it?) through their curiosity, see, and 
they quit being so all-fired opposing, early. 
Generally you can count on ’em to become 
helpful pretty soon— helpful in some degree ; 
then ’s the time for the next move. I ’m 
not much at explaining these psychological 
phenomena, but the system ’s all nght. ‘This 
conviction is arrived at through @ priori rea- 
soning, and is confirmed by subsequent obser- 
vation.’” Bentley stood up as he delivered this 
last sentence, and looked down upon me with 
a pleasant combination of sad appeal and hu- 
morous patronage; he was quoting from my 
maiden editorial, a document that had filled 
him with mysterious mirth. 

I began to arrange my papers for departure, 
assuring him in the mean while of my good will 
toward his enterprise—that seemed the right 
word for it. 

He apologized for taking so much of my 
time, and yet further explained his needs and 
plans, as, for instance, his “scheme” for letting 
Calvert know that the way was clear for him 
to change his desk, while he was standing feel- 
ing for a match, and I was putting on my ha 
and coat. ; 

“You see,” he said finally, barring my way 
a moment at the open door, “it is hopeless for 
me to try to hang around in Hoboken—that ’s 
where old Martin lives. I don’t say I’m sorry; 
anything but Hoboken. But there it is; it is per- 
fectly clear that however I might walk in the 
letter I ’d blow the whole spirit of the system 
the minute I stepped my foot into the parental 
flat. It ’s too late to do the Damon and Pyth- 
ias act with old Martin. I’m forced to abuse 
your generosity. Thank you, thank you; it ’s 
been a boon to talk to you, it has indeed. I ’ll 
work the racket with Calvert a little slow; 
maybe a day or two before I get it around to 
him that the coast is clear. Then I ’ll have to 
wait upon occasion for a good excuse to jump 
down there and take his place. If the office 
gets on to me there ’s no telling what ’Il be to 
pay. Good day, good day; I ’d jump at the 
chance to help you get married.” 

Bentley picked up his hat and his cigar, put 
the one on the back of his head and the other 
in his mouth, just as he gave me what was in 
spirit a courteous, grateful little nod of fare- 
well. 

Old Martin’s little girl still bent her pretty 
head studiously over her copy without a hair’s- 
breadth’s variation of attitude. 

Calvert had just come in and seated him- 
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self in scowling introspective preoccupation at 
his desk. 

That was the last I saw of the office for 
three months. On the way home, through the 
untimely movement of a car, I sprained my 
ankle, and for a weary while was confined to 
the house. 

In a few days, however, I began work again, 
writing as I lay on a sofa, and depending on 
messenger-boys and visits of mingled business 
and condolence from other members of the 
staff to keep me in touch with the office. 

I had been at home perhaps a month when 
one day Mr. Maloney, a gentleman who filled 
by turns many different positions in the “ Ap- 
peal” office, each, as a rule, being less impor- 
tant than the last, was ushered in. The joy of 
gossip lighted up his bleary blue eyes. 

“And how are you, Miss Addington?” he 
began — he had a charming touch of brogue— 
“ And indeed it’s enough to make the Old One 
himself sorry for you to see what a good time 
you get out of the worst of occasions. That is 
a bit of a paradox, you are saying, and so is 
every other true thing that ever was remarked 
in this topsyturvy world; and you are the 
one that ’s got the philosophical head on your 
shoulders to find that out long ago, without 
waiting for an observant old blind mole like 
me to tell you. Yes; I ’m an illustration,— 
allow me.” — Maloney shakily stooped to pick 
up my pen.—“I can serve as an illustration 
when you write your celebrated treatise on the 
paradoxical. And now don’t interrupt me for 
the space of a minute; you ’re a sad chatter- 
box, Miss Addington.” He stopped and laid 
an unmanicured forefinger against his grizzled 
temple. “I ’m preparing the way to a grace- 
ful transition; I would be telling you some- 
thing that is for your amusement. I am an 
observant old mole, I was saying, and now I 
can’t be giving you one particle of useful in- 
formation as to whether or no the boss is go- 
ing to sell the paper out to the Republicans 
next week, nor as to what will become of you 
and me if he does, though I dare say there are 
other blind moles that have discovered all that; 
but I ’m about to tell you that that big brute 
Bentley is in love with that old proof-reader’s 
little girl, and none in the office knows it but 
me and him, and it’s ten to one I know it 
best! Yes; sure I thought you ’d be grateful 
to me for a little diversion like that. It’s not 
every day you can see, or even hear, what a 
brass monkey ’s like when it’s in love. Its 
experience much more resembles that of a 
white man than you would ever imagine, and 
that ’s the truth. No; he’s not trying, as he 
would say himself, worse luck to him—he ’s 
not just trying to mash her; he’s in love, I’m 
telling you, and his feelings are not dissimilar 
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to those depicted by Tom Moore and other 
poets that the hulking ignoramus never heard 
of—and there is the paradoxical for you. 
Me bald spot was bigger than a trade dollar 
before I could have believed such a contradic- 
tion possible; so think what an inexplicable 
surprise it must be to him, that has no more 
power of ratiocination than me blackthorn 
there. I have been industriously gathering the 
evidence for days, till me conviction was com- 
plete, before I ’d come to tell you.” 

“ Well, now, the first I noticed was the way 
he went white and red when she came to speak 
to him about his copy one day. It fills me with 
rage to think of that, it does indeed. To think 
of him having the additional impudence to 
exhibit a capacity for changing color like a 
girl!” 

Maloney stayed an hour, and I am sure 
missed an assignment, telling me with infinite 
relish of detail all the ins and outs of Bentley’s 
manceuvers. 

“ He used to write exceptionally clear copy, 
you know,” said he; “ he has no more educa- 
tion than me pet cat, but he can write like a 
grocer’s clerk, and he used to do it. I ’ve ed- 
ited his copy for all he makes such big money. 
When old Sheffield was managing he used to 
call on me to help him out when he was in- 
capacitated with drink. He said—but it ’s no 
matter what he said; his betters havesaid more. 
But I ’ve edited Bentley’s copy when it was 
clear as print, and now, if you ’ll believe me, it 
looks little better than your own, begging your 
pardon. That makes business now and again 
with the proof-reader, you understand, and 
somehow he’s hocus-pocused things till it seems 
as if Martin read nearly all his stuff; but I’ve 
not found out how he manages that.” Maloney 
added the last sentence in a tone of apologetic 
regret. 

“ Does the little girl notice all this, do you 
think?” I asked. 

“Indeed and I wish you were down there 
to say yourself. How can I tell? The little 
white still ones like that — the Old One himself 
can make out nothing about them. And Bent- 
ley ’s sly, wonderful sly, all around. I don’t 
understand him, though ; how should ever an 
Irishman comprehend the way of the likes of 
him with his brass and his slyness ? Why don’t 
he go at it like a man, and display to all the 
world that he ’s in love up to his eyes, and he ’s 
proud ofit ? That ’s what a woman likes, be she 
old or be she young.” 

Overweighted as I was with Bentley’s secret, 
I was tempted to edge upon it by discussing 
this point, and I said that undoubtedly a woman 
was apt to like that kind of tribute, but I was 
not sure that it always followed that it made 
her like the man equally. 
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“ And if he can give her what she likes, ought 
not he to be satisfied, I say, and if she does not 
like him so ardently, is n’t there the less chance 
that he ’ll marry her to the sorrow of both of 
7em ?” 

I told Maloney that he made my head ache, 
and he went away, pledging me tosecrecy about 
Bentley. Nevertheless I was not wholly sur- 
prised when the next visitor from the office 
quoted Maloney as authority for the news that 
Mr. Bentley “ was making — that is, he was pay- 
ing attention, not exactly paying attention, but 
Mr. Maloney thought he was going to pay at- 
tention to that Miss Martin.” 

This visitor was the managing editor’s type- 
writer, an elderly young woman, not bad-look- 
ing, but with a constrained manner, grayish 
hair, and a deep-lying desire for human inter- 
course that should be labeled intellectual, or, in 
her own phrase, to be sociable and improve her- 
self with literary people — literary people being, 
in her opinion, any who earned a living by either 
the use or abuse of the written symbols of 
language. 

“ Mr. Maloney says that Mr. Bentley is— 
that he cares about her,” she said tentatively, 
sitting uncomfortably on the edge of her 
chair. 

I conquered the inevitable throb of resent- 
ment that I felt at the discovery, faintly expected 
though it was, that Maloney was just as confi- 
dential with the type-writer as with me; as I had 
felt myself rarely gracious in appreciating Malo- 
ney’s out-at-elbows charm, and had credited 
him with a becoming sense of my kindness, 
this required an instant’s communion with my 
higher self, and then I was rewarded by a de- 
lighted perception of how utterly like Maloney 
it was to lapse into intimate conversation with 
any petticoated object within his orbit. The 
appeal that these storied garments would al- 
ways make to him was now reinforced, too, 
by that false sense of masculine dignity which 
makes men slow to gossip of familiar person- 
alities with one another; even Maloney felt 
constrained for a time to give his really in- 
teresting and curious news only to the patron- 
ized sex, though, to do thestaff of the “ Appeal” 
justice, the time soon came when the artificial 
ice was broken, and Bentley’s hopes, fears, and 
prospects seemed to occupy them night and 
day, to the manifest gain in color, vivacity, 
and value of their conversation. 

Bentley had not been to see me since my 
accident, though he had sent me a bottle of 
champagne. I am sure I don’t know how 

3entley’s sympathy ever found vent on occa- 

sions when a gift of champagne could not ex- 
press it; perhaps such occasions never arose. 
Soon after the type-writer’s call I got a letter 
from him. He said: 
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Have thought about elevating up to your 
maiden bower to see how you are, but I hear, any- 
how, every day, and, judging by the way old Ma- 
loney blows about cheering your fevered brow, I 
conclude you get about as much ‘‘ Appeal ” office 
as you can stand. Then I ’ve got that girl on the 
brain so bad that I’m no good. If I saw you I’d 
talk about nothing else. I’m working the system 
for all it ’s worth. There ’s nothing else for me 
to do. I ’llsend you a bulletin semi-occasionally. 
I lose so much sleep about the thing myself I feel 
as if the suspense were holding you back too. 

I gave her my buttonhole bouquet day before 
yesterday. I ’ve come down to dressing like a 
regular cane-sucker. She put it in a glass of 
water. Then I never let on I knew she was alive 
for thirty-three hours anda half. To-day I broke 
out in a fresh place, and asked her to have a glass 
of beer when the men got some at noon. That 
was coming things too close together, but I was 
nearly laid up with the strain of not looking at 
her for so long, and that type-writing girl, the old 
one, was here, and I gave her a drink too. You 
see this is all according to the system intellectu- 
ally interpreted, the principle at the core of the 
system being to keep yourself before the public 
and not show your hand. That white rabbit did 
the unconscious act as if she ’d been born before 
the footlights. She’s atough one. It must be 
put on; she must have her little attention turned 
my way some, don’t you think? I’ve been keeping 
this thing up steady, but I ’m afraid I ’m losing 
my fine touch, and she not breathed yet. It 
makes my head swim, Miss Addington. 

I guess you ’re putting up a thanksgiving 
prayer by this time because I have been keeping 
away from you. All right, put up another while 
you ’re about it on account of the fact that I ’m 
going to stay away. And I ‘ll make my other 
bulletins shorter; so there ’s another item. 

If you’d think of something I could do for you 
it would be the best assignment I ’ll get this 
month. I ’m in just as bad a fix as to obligations 
as if you were being bored by Calvert every day. 
You ’ll have it all the worse in the end; by the 
time you get back he ’ll believe he owns that 
room, and he ’Il only let You in as a thundering 
favor. 


Bentley’s next bulletin was made out in or- 
thodox form. 


SLIGHT VICTORY. 


THE Besieged weakens so far as to snub Be- 
sieger. After the beer Besieger went into his shell. 
Forgot tosay good morning. Opened the window 
without asking permission. Besieged in subse- 
quent conversations was sternly business-like in a 
mousey manner. 

N. B. After all, that ’s about her usual act, so 
probably there ’s nothing in it, after all. I wisha 
sprained ankle was all there was the matter with 
me. Yours truly, 

B. BENTLEY. 


The next voiced a surprising proposition. 


I am thinking [it read] of doing the ancient 
honorable and saying something to old Martin. 
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I don’t know anything more about the little clock- 
works that run that tame lamb of his than I did 
at first. You might as well try to agitate a Water- 
bury; but the office seems to be getting on to 
me, cur-r-rses on ’em, and I ’m afraid Martin 
may get fidgety. I bet it’s that gabby old Irish- 
woman of yours that ’s been giving me away. 
I’d thrash him for the cash he ’s got in his 
clothes, just on the chance, if any one would 
guarantee that it would pay fora drink. Then 
if I blow off to him (Martin), ten to one he ’!! 
develop a colossal genius for making an ass of 
himself eighteen different ways. ; 


This was the last I heard directly from Bent- 
ley for several weeks. In the mean time I oc- 
casionally had news of him from other people. 
An office-boy came up for copy one day, and 
after he had gotten it continued to hang around 
in an engaging manner. He was a nice boyish 
boy, and spent his spare time writing to some 
one whom he addressed as “ Miss Tooty Fare- 
man, dear Miss.” 

He was unnaturally careless of these letters 
(as of all other matters personal and profes- 
sional), and once, before realizing what it was, 
I read the opening sentence of one. It ran, 
“The Hours I spend away from Thee Tooty 
are no good whatever, but I know you don’t 
feel truely as I do.” So you see he was pre- 
pared by experience to take an interest in the 
game of love wherever he saw it. 

“ Well, Jimmy, how are things going at the 
office?” I asked, just by way of being friendly, 
while he stood irresolutely by the door. 

“ They say —they say Mr. Bentley ’s in love 
with that Martin girl,” said Jimmy, his tone 
even more than his phrasing showing that his 
callow contempt for feminine kind still included 
all of the sex but Miss Fareman or her suc- 
cessor. 

“ Do you think he is ?” I asked. 

“When I look at her I don’t,” he asserted. 
“She don’t ’mount to nothin’, but Mr. Bent- 
ley acts kind o’ queer. He keeps lookin’ at 
her when he thinks nobody don’t see him; 
he don’t notice me. He stops still sometimes 
and stares right before him till somethin’ makes 


-him jump. I think that ’s a bad sign, don’t 


you, Miss Addington ?” 

At last the time came when I was able to 
make a little trip down-town. I went to the 
office, but not to the editorial rooms, because 
they could be reached only by means of a 
short flight of steps after leaving the elevator, 
and I did not want to attempt the climb. My 
errand was with that great person known here 
as “ the boss.” 

The boss’s name was J.B. Higgens. He was a 
big-brained, big-bodied, coarse-fibered, power- 
ful old fellow, with a good deal of human na- 
ture inhim. And though all the other women, 
and most of the men, in his employ stood in 
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terror of him, I did not, and so I did not, like 
them, altogether hate him. He was highly 
skeptical of good always and anywhere, but 
yet he had too much sense not to know that 
distrust can overleap the mark, can be tripped 
in its own net, and it always pleased me to see 
his suspicions both sustained and held in check 
by his sagacity. 

He met me with his gray eyes peering alertly 
out from under his shaggy eyebrows and over 
his puffy purple cheeks, to see whether after 
all I had really been having such a bad time 
with that ankle. I had come down to fight out 
a little question of salary, and Mr. Higgens met 
me as both counsel and plaintiff on the other 
side. The contest and its result are matters 
aside from this history, but we are concerned 
with the touch of humanness that now and 
again, against his will and his theories, diversi- 
fied his simple brutality, and to which we owe 
another glimpse of Bentley. 

“The boss” always began an interview with 
me by a distinct declaration, in manner, that 
I was an employee, and only an employee, and 
that he utterly refused to take the slightest notice 
of the fact that I was also a woman. A help- 
less sense of his own small, much-degraded, 
much-outraged, but still not quite eradicated 
masculine instinct of chivalry toward women 
underlay and mainly produced this bluster, 
and a little tact could usually be counted upon 
to still it, and even to play upon his weakness 
so far as to insure the poor woman before him 
something like fair treatment — a thing he was 
by no means in the habit of according except 
on the self-respectful and unquestionably justi- 
fiable ground of immediate self-interest. 

The queer thing was that this novel expe- 
rience of disloyalty to his principles nearly 
always pleased him for a few minutes; he found 
it pleasant until the predatory habits of a life- 
time devoted to “business” closed in upon 
him again, perhaps bringing about a reaction- 
ary irritation. To-day, when the question of 
salary was settled, he dropped back in his lea- 
ther chair and began a little conversation. He 
was always above the familiar, cheap affecta- 
tion of being impossibly busy. 

He asked where I lived, as he had done 
more than once before, and what rent I paid, 
and what kind of a doctor I had, and then he 
said inconsequently, with his own odd com- 
pound of humor, suspicion, scorn, and simple 
human interest: “You ’ll be getting married 
some of these days just like any other fool. 
‘They say that ass Bentley is in love up there,” 
pointing with a rough, fat thumb to the ceiling. 

“T knew he ’d turned almighty no account 
lately,” he went on; “so when I got hold of 
this I sent for him and gave him some good 
advice; but he told me he wanted to marry 
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the girl. I hada notion to dismiss him on the 
spot.” 

He drew down his overhanging brows and 
looked at me as piercingly as if he were moved 
by some weightier motive than a simple ele- 
phantine, unscrupulous desire to betray me 
into an amusing burst of sentiment. 

I only said how justifiable such a step would 
be, and how right he was in publishing Mr. 
Bentley’s unworthy sentiments. His temper 
ruffled a little. 

“ A good deal more justifiable than you ’d 
think,” he asserted aggressively. “I wish I ’d 
never knocked under to hire women.” 

“ Oh, well,” I replied soothingly, “ you can 
comfort yourself with the reflection that you 
did it only to save money.” 

Heshot another scowling, scrutinizing glance 
at me. 

“ Do you know the girl?” he asked. 

No, I said; I had never spoken to her. 

“She must be a queer fool,” went on the 
man of reason. “ Why don’t she haul him in 
and get the thing over with ? She can’t expect 
to do any better.” 

I said that perhaps she did not want to 
marry him. 

My employer snorted with genuine irritation. 

“Want! What else are you women always 
wanting?” And then he added, after obvi- 
ously swallowing an oath, a special courtesy 
I much appreciated, “ Unless there is every 
reason why you should want it, unless you ’d 
be some good to somebody married ; then it ’s 
a fact there is no telling what fine scruples 
you ’ll set up; there ’s no counting —” Then, 
interrupting himself, he said, with a change 
of tone, and a return to his habitual grim 
rudeness of manner, a rudeness differing from 
that he had previously shown in this conver- 
sation, inasmuch as it put an end to inter- 
change, “I don’t Itke lovering around the 
shop. I ain’t going to stand much of it.” And 
with that he began to shuffle the papers on 
his desk in aggressive unconsciousness of my 
existence. 

I got some pleasure out of the familiar com- 
edy of this dismissal and my own manner of exit, 
but still it gave now, as always, a little special 
emphasis to the distaste I felt for the down-town 
world, and I found myself hurrying through my 
battle of business in the counting-room, which 
was complicated by its frank, established system 
of small thefts from employees, that I might the 
sooner get home, out of this wilderness of prim- 
itive savagery modernly disguised, into a world 
where civilization has made a little progress. I 
was so glad to be in my own flat that not till 
after dinner did I let my mind turn back to the 
afternoon’s incidents and inspect certain reflec- 
tions which I was half conscious I had made. 
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I now discovered that I thought Bentley’s 
courtship might cost more than it would come 
to. There had been something very sinister in 
Higgens’s manner while making his final re- 
marks; he had disclosed then an irritation he 
had masked before. I knew he would not dis- 
charge Bentley. If he had been going to do 
that he would never have hinted of it as a pos- 
sibility ; and why should he get rid of Bentley 
when Bentley would not care a rap, and some 
other paper would receive the acquisition of a 
highly enterprising and gifted reporter? No; 
it was old Martin who would suffer, and to old 
Martin the loss of his place would be a sadly 
important matter. He was past the age when 
men easily find new masters ; he had been in 
the “Appeal” office a deal longer than the boss 
himself; he was just the kind of faithful old fix- 
ture that the boss had a temperamental ten- 
dency to oust, despite even the whisperings 
of self-interest, and self-interest could not be 
counted on for much service here — fair proof- 
readers are not rare. 

I forgot Martin for a minute in the pleasure 
of contemplating the folly of the philosophers 
who call self-interest the dominating motive of 
men, seeing that proposition just then in the 
light of the fact that self-interest was the one 
principle that Higgens proposed to himself, and 
that he lived in a world most cunningly calcu- 
lated to stiffen his adherence to it, and that yet 
his whims, whims for showing his authority, for 
humiliating those who seemed to be living in- 
dependent of his permission, for expressing his 
inconsistent dislike of low-toned temperaments, 
even, as I have before pointed out, for indulg- 
ing occasionally in the exercise of the forbidden 
decencies of his nature — all these caprices, and 
others, frequently swerved him from the straight 
and simple course that he proposed to himself; 
then I came back to the point that was making 
itself clear—that I could not bear to think of 
poor old Martin getting into trouble. At last, 
not being able to rid myself of this uneasiness 
by the obvious consideration that it was none of 
my business, I sat down and wrote a succinct 
statement of my conversation with Higgens 
and of my fears to Bentley, concluding with a 
piece of gratuitous advice to the effect that he 
had better find some way of adapting his sys- 
tem to the exigencies of the boss’s temper, or 
abandon it for some less noticeable and gen- 
erally irritating method of attack. 

The next day he made a short call upon me. 

His red hair was as aggressively upright as 
ever, his clothes as new, his silk hat as shiny, 
but still there was a drooping sadness about the 
whole figure of the man that these characteris- 
tic and contrasting details only emphasized. 

He brought his hat into my little drawing- 
room and deposited it with absent-minded au- 
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tomatic caution well under one corner of the 
sofa on which he sat. 

He could hardly force himself from the con- 
templation of his own woes long enough to ask 
me mechanically : 

“ How ’s your game | foot?” Bentley 
had his own ideas of the proprieties, and he 
did not even affect to listen to my reply. “ Bet 
I ’m dished,” he said, with a tragic note in his 
voice. After a pause he went on: “I ’ve got 
to cut loose from the system, and without that 
I ain’t got no self-confidence—I ain’t got no 
self-confidence,” he repeated with abstracted 
solemnity. 

I looked up to catch the conscious twinkle 
that I involuniarily expected after this unpre- 
cedented statement, but it was not forthcom- 
ing. In the stress of this hour Bentley felt that 
he had come upon a disheartening lack in his 
nature. “The system ain’t fazed her not a 
nickel’s worth. She ’s just where she was six 
weeks ago.” 

“ Maybe not,” I ventured. 

“ Aw, yes, she is; she ain’t a second Sarah 
Bernhardt.” A moment’s silence, and then he 
went gloomily on: “I ’ve out with it to old 
Martin, and now I ’m going to out with it to 
her, sink or swim. I swore old Martin to se- 
crecy, and I guess he’s been all right there; 
he seemed too ashamed to be likely to talk 
about it.” 

“ Did he, did he really ?” I exclaimed, laugh- 
ing with the pleasure of coming on this phase 
of Martin, and forgetful for the moment of my 
sympathy with Bentley. “Tell me about it.” 

Bentley gave me a look in which vague re- 
proach and vague sympathy mingled ; he too 
in his way had an artistic enjoyment of life, and 
before he realized that he was descending from 
the pedestal where he and sorrow sat, he found 
himself telling how Martin was not up to the 
ancient honorable methods, and felt as shy as 
if some one were proposing marriage to him- 
self. “ At last,” said Bentley, “ he piped his eye 
and said he had a large family, but he never 
could bear to have Linnie —that ’s its little 
name—think he wanted to get rid of her. He 
seemed to think, if I was doing the ancient hon- 
orable so far, I’d be sure to go the whole ani- 
mal, and want my bride whether she wanted 
me or not. I told him I was n’t ancient and 
honorable to that extent. I drew the line at 
the girl; I ’d court her if he pleased entirely 
for myself, and she and I would settle things 
between us. I was only showing him my hand, 
not asking any help in the game. I was glad 
I spoke to him, because for one thing it showed 
— well, for several reasons, though shecouldn’t 
ever have been spoiled and made like some, 
anyhow. Much good it all is to me,” he went 
on dejectedly, “ when she dissembles her love 
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and kicks me down-stairs.” He looked gloom- 
ily far out of the window and over the chim- 
ney tops. 

He had passed the light-hearted stage in 
which he liked to characterize the girl he loved 
in the names he gave her, and in his depression 
was taking refuge with all mankind in the sig- 
nificant pronoun. 

I was moved to apologize for having added 
to his perplexities. He waved me aside. “O 
cracky, I don’t want to lose old Martin his 
place, and I bet you ’re right about it. That 
old” —Bentley paused and drew two long 
dashes in the air—“ he’s capable of anything ; 
besides,” his voice sinking to a graver note, 
“1 ’d ’bout made up my mind to take the jump 
anyhow. It’s just as well. The system ’s broken 
down. I never thought she caved in a hair’s- 
breadth but once, and I guess I was wrong 
then. Anyhow, she never did it again, and one 
swallow don’t make a summer. Good-by; I 
might as well go.” 

He began to look for his hat in a preoccu- 
pied way. I got it from under the sofa for him, 
and he left. 

Two days later I received this telegram: 

The country saved. B. BENTLEY. 

This was followed by a note asking me to 
let him bring “his girl” up to see me. I doubted 
whether Linnie Martin cared as much to come 
as he cared to have her, but her father and I 
had always been good friends,— that is, we had 
always taken particular pains to be civil to each 
other and to exchange confidences about the 
weather when, as might happen twice a month, 
our paths crossed,—so I hoped this would in 
some measure neutralize the dislike of me that 
the recital of my amiable influence upon her 
destiny would naturally inspire. 

Bentley brought her to the flat very soon, 
staying only a few minutes himself, but taking 
pains to assure me that the office was perfectly 
in the dark as to the outcome of his courtship, 
and that all the affectation of indifference could 
do was being done to soothe Mr. Higgens. 
“ That is,” said Bentley, pointing with his 
thumb, “she’s doing just like she always did, 
and I’m doing just like her.” Next week, he 
said, she would leave the office. 

Bentley wore a new aspect; there were, 
though my report of the interview so far may 
not show it, touches of dignity and deference 
and reticence in his manner and expression 
that, though they did not change his familiar 
guise or tone to a casual glance or a half-lis- 
tening ear, were noveland pleasing to anacuter 
observation. 

He soon declared that he must go out to “see 
a man,” and said he would come back for Lin- 
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nie in half an hour. He came to me and, with 
a speaking gaze charged with confidential com- 
munications, wrung my hand till he brought 
tears to my eyes and to his own. He made it 
clear that he was giving me the glory of his 
success —an honor to which I had not the least 
claim; but I understood the state of mind in 
which it pleased him to lavish his welling grati- 
tude to things in general upon some definite 
and tangible object. 

Then he left me alone with the small woman 
who had been causing all this pother. 

You could see in every line of her attitude 
and in every detail of her neat, appropriate 
gown and jacket and hat what an example of 
the discreet virtues and the pleasing proprieties 
she was born to be. 

I gazed upon her with appreciative admira- 
tion mingled with fear, for 1 was not inspired 
with the greatest confidence in her powers of 
conversation, though she had gotten through 
her greetings nicely enough. I did herinjustice: 
she was entertaining; despite all her innate 
sense of propriety and reserve she was suf- 
ficiently moved by her engagement to want 
to talk about it and “him,” and this state of 
mind always may be confidently counted upon 
to furnish entertainment of one kind or an- 
other. 

She first said, prettily, that Mr. Bentley had 
told her how kind I had been in thinking about 
her father. “It would be awful bad for pa to 
lose his place,” she said, and I must explain that 
the written words do much injustice to the effect 
of her soft speech. “I think it will be better 
for me to stop going there as soon as I can, 
and then Mr. Higgens— if he don’t see me to 
remind him—he ’ll forget all about—about 
what he did n’t like.” And she looked down, 
and carefully measured off small sections of 
her pocket-handkerchief, and flushed a little. 

I was struck with her comprehension of Hig- 
gens’s childishness, typical hard-headed busi- 
ness potentate that he was, and said so. 

Her color rose and faded a time or two be- 
fore she said, as she measured her handkerchief 
yet more scrupulously : 

“Mr. Bentley says you were very kind to 
him, that you helped him get that—that desk.” 
And she looked up with a slight, shy smile. 

Yes, I said; I thought I knew Mr. Bentley’s 
designs some time before she did. I began to 
see that it would be like stopping a process of 
nature to take her away from this subject. 

“TI did n’t know them till two days ago,” she 
said, looking attentively at the toes of the boots 
crossed in front of her, and as if she had more 
in her mind than she was saying. I waited. “I 
felt—I don’t know how.” 

“Did you fall in love at first sight too, as 
Mr. Bentley did?” 
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She shook her head in silence. “ No’m,” she 
said after a moment; “ I thought he was the — 
the plainest gentleman in the office when I first 
went there, though of course ”—raising her 
voice a little —“ I could see he was very fine- 
looking; but I did n’t know how smart he was 
then, and how everybody thought ofhim. That 
is n’t what makes me care for him though,” 
she added quickly. 

“ Well, now,” I asked judicially, “ what does 
make you care for him? That will be very in- 
teresting to hear.” 

This scientific method of inquiry seemed to 
suit her own sense of the serious value of the 
investigation, She turned her head on one side, 
and looked at me with an expression of intent 
intellectual preoccupation, as a pigeon might 
look if it gave its mind to mathematics. 

“T don’t think I can tell exactly,” she said 
at last, with an inflection that recognized the 
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MHAT means the ground- 

i} swell that is moving the 

| rural population? Discon- 

tent may be either a signal 

of distress or a sign of 

progress. The American 

farmer is not uninfluenced 

aes =s by the educational forces 

of the present day. He isaware that he stands at 
the front in the workof clothing and feeding the 
world, aided by broad acres of fertile soil, bright 
suns, the highest skill and ingenuity in agricul- 
tural implements, and the results of scientific in- 
vestigation in experiment stations. Producing 
half of the world’s cotton, three-fourths of its 
maize, and standing farin the lead of other coun- 
triesin the production of meats and other food, 
he feels that he is not only a good liver but a lib- 
eral provider for the needs. of other lands, and 
fairly entitled to the proceeds of the sales from 
his well-stocked garners. He does not be- 
grudge a reasonable allowance to the carrier 
and the purveyor, but is determined to hold the 
remainder in his own right. He is more in- 
clined to an attitude of protest against injustice 
than to a quiescent state of discontent. He is 
not now posing as a crushed and injured cul- 
tivator, but rather as a yeoman entitled to 
equity and equality in the distribution of the 
rewards of industry. This is his honest intent, 
his earnest determination, whatever crudeness 
the critics may find in his methods. The pres- 
ent ebullition, therefore, in its origin and in- 
cipiency is a healthful indication, and not a 
sign of decadence ; an assurance of life and 
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mystery and novelty of this inability. “ At 
least,” she went on painstakingly and slowly — 
“of course I ought to care for him, when he ’s 
so —so nice, but I don’t know as I can tell just 
what made me think about it first, only he acted 
so queer. Sometimes for a long time—” She 
stopped, cogitated, then went on. “Sometimes 
it seemed as if he felt one way, and sometimes 
as if he did n’t; that made me think about him 
at first, I suppose, and then he just went on 
acting queer all the time.” 

The system— was not this a disclosure that 
the system had done its work after all ? 

“ And you went on thinking about him more 
and more,” I said. “ Mr. Bentley did not think 
you thought about him at all.” 

“ He don’t think so now,” said Linnie Mar- 
tin. “I did n’t care for him — much —till —un- 
til he asked me, and I don’t think gentlemen 
ought to know—ought to know everything.” 


Viola Roseboro’. 
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progress; an assertion of manly independence; 
an awakening to the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship ; and an assumption of the action and 
influence that pertain to it. If folly and im- 
prudence shall characterize such action, injury 
to cause and class will result. But the repre- 
sentative of American agriculture, it is hoped, 
will be too wise to meet injury with injustice, 
or to claim favors in opposing favoritism. 
Large bodies are difficult to move. The 
causes of the present movement began to 
operate in the distant past, growing in impor- 
tance with the growth of the country, the de- 
velopment of its industries, the evolution of its 
civilization. The precipitating influence that 
gathered the forces of disruption for an out- 
break was the. severe depression of prices, 
which found its lowest level last year. This 
was a sort of “last straw.” It affected grain 
and meats and some other products, but not 
cotton. The lowest price of the wheat of 
the world for a century had been recorded 
in Liverpool. The purchase of wheat in In- 
dia with silver, and its sale in England for 
gold, gave an advantage to the eastern em- 
pire which brought out all its surplus grain. 
Railroad extension and enlargement of steam- 
ship facilities had brought out hidden reserves 
in Russia, India, South America, Algeria, and 
elsewhere, and dumped them with unexampled 
promptness into European storage, surprising 
the commercial world with abundance almost 
unaccountable. No matter how short the 
world’s production, commercial buyers give 
the fact no visible recognition until a shortage 
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appears in visible stocks. Our own farmers 
helped to reduce prices by swelling home pro- 
duction of these staples, so that our contribu- 
tion of nearly five hundred million bushels of 
wheat (in 1889), and more than four times as 
much of corn, broke down the markets, and in- 
tensified the disgust of growers with the agni- 
cultural status. Last year’s over-production of 
cotton reduced also the price of that staple, 
increasing the gathering discontent of the South. 
Thus culminated the influences of depression, 
and aroused into violent activity the discon- 
tents, the dissatisfactions, and in some cases 
the prejudices of farmers generally. Then be- 
gan the search for causes and remedies, and 
the organization to formulate and forward 
remedial measures. 

The most impulsive and aggressive sought 
relief mainly in political action, in increase of 
monetary circulation, destruction of national 
banks, free coinage of silver, the issue of bonds 
at a nominal interest on security of crops and 
lands, and similar measures for cheapening 
money and making it abundant in every man’s 
pocket not after the manner recommended by 
Franklin. Another large class, more conser- 
vative, favored some increase of currency, a 
larger coinage of silver under regulations con- 
sistent with a parity in circulation of the two 
metals on an equitable bimetallic basis. A third 
class, more numerous in the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States than in the West, are opposed to 
any inflation which shall disturb values and 
cheapen the quality and purchasing power of 
money. Thus they are by no means a unit on 
the money question, presenting a diversity of 
views difficult to harmonize, or even to under- 
stand. Dependence is had upon the educa- 
tional influences of discussion and deliberation 
to crystallize plans which will commend them- 
selves to the second thought of the masses. 

There are those, however, among farmers, 
and the most progressive and enterprising of 
their class, who will not admit that they have 
any special grievances or have suffered from 
depression. One of these writes from the West 
that “the farmer who is attending to his bus- 
iness is as prosperous and contented, as a rule, 
as men in other business, and is making no 
complaint; that the complainer is the thriftless 
farmer who spends too much time in town, is 
ambitious for office, seeking even the little 
township offices, neglecting his work to attend 
caucuses and conventions ; that many an hon- 
est complainer is led on by demagogues and 
place-seekers.” Another influential and repre- 
sentative farmer in the same region says that 
whatever discontent exists in his State is mainly 
due to the short crops and low prices of the 
last few years; that a shrinking income makes 
any man or class more or less dissatisfied; that 
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“the great bulk of thoughtful, intelligent far- 
mers, men who shape largely the sentiment 
of the communities in which they live, under- 
stand that the recent depression in prices of 
farm crops has been the result of natural 
causes ; that they regarded with greater anx- 
iety the prohibition of American pork by 
Germany than the accumulation of Gould’s 
millions ; that they know that there is nothing 
which rests with more crushing weight upon 
the farmer’s back than his own unbusinesslike 
methods ; and that they pay more attention to 
the markets than to politics, and their princi- 
pal complaint is that the present system of 
education and state of public sentiment toward 
farm life is such that the cream of American 
youth is skimmed into other professions.” A 
prominent Kansas representative of the agri- 
cultural class refers to the recent magnificent 
harvests and the improved state of feeling, de- 
claring in somewhat abrupt and vigorous terms 
that “discontents and demagogues find it hard 
work to howl into the mouth of a cornucopia.” 
These references, of which a multitude could 
be given, show that there is no absolute una- 
nimity in any section relative to the grievances 
suffered or the remedies proposed. As the pres- 
ent purpose is to give the facts as they exist, 
and to show with absolute accuracy, if only in 
outline, the main features of this remarkable 
popular manifestation, these conflicting views 
are presented. 

While the gradual reduction and extreme de- 
pression of prices gathered and intensified the 
public discontent, the restoration of satisfactory 
values modifies but does not dissipate it. In the 
primary markets corn and oats have doubled 
in value, and wheat and meats have materially 
advanced, though cotton, as a marked excep- 
tion, has declined. It can doubtless be shown 
that, on the basis of the present average values 
of farm products and of manufactured goods, 
a day’s labor in production has a higher power 
in the purchase of what the farmer needs, at 
the present time, than at any former period in 
the history of the country. This is not because 
of extraordinary farm prices, though values 
are “medium to good,” but because a day’s 
labor with present appliances produces more 
than ever before, and also because of the cheap- 
ening of the value of nearly all manufactured 
goods. Few realize the extent of this reduc- 
tion in fifty years, and especially since the days 
of household manufactures. A recent oppor- 
tunity to examine a day-book of a country mer- 
chant of 1817 in Webster, New Hampshire 
(a locality within an hour’s ride of the birth- 
place of the great statesman), showed that the 
farmers of that region paid fifty cents per yard 
for calico, sixty for cambric, seventy-five cents 
per pound for cotton yarn, thirteen cents for a 
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single nutmeg, and sixty-seven cents for a com- 
mon garden-hoe, while they sold veal at three 
cents per pound, and farm wages were one 
third of the present rate. 

A return to reasonable prices is a relief to 
the farmer, but it does not settle the vexed 
questions that have disturbed his equanimity 
in the past, in which he believes are involved in 
no small degree the equities of profit-sharing in 
the industries and the prosperity of his future. 
An analysis here of the permanent grievances 
from which he seeks relief will include those 
of the most importance, and indicate those most 
influential in certain geographical districts. 

The assumed causes of discontent are in- 
dustrial, social, financial, and political. They 
are more numerous and aggravated in one 
geographical district than in another. In some 
States large numbers of farmers are unaware 
of the existence of any serious grievances; in 
some other States the rural classes are in a 
state of active ferment. In the former the 
orators of agitation encounter apathy ; in the 
latter the public ear is alert, the public mind 
receptive, the public heart ablaze. While these 
differences, which sometimes amount to con- 
trasts, characterize in some degree large dis- 
tricts, there is much of differentiation in the 
mass of individuals of each. The farmer who 
is successful makes little search for grievances, 
and gives less thpught to oppressive ills. He 
who suffers loss and incurs debt, whether from 
misfortune or miscalculation, is inclined to look 
outside for the adverse influences which blight 
his enterprises. They may exist unobserved in 
one case, and be very real and oppressive in 
the other. 

The spirit of unrest has its largest manifesta- 
tion in those districts in which nature has re- 
cently been most capricious and unkind, where 
the sun’s rays have scorched and rains have 
been withheld, where enthusiastic endeavor 
has been met by crop disaster, and poverty, 
ambitious to build a home, has been beaten 
by climatic weapons. Under such circum- 
stances the burden of debt is a crushing weight, 
the effort for relief a financial nightmare, and 
the contact with greed a revelation of the 
depth of human depravity. In such an at- 
mosphere of suspicion ills are magnified, the 
good in society becomes evil by the distortion 
of refraction, “whatever is, is” wrong, and 
reform is made to mean abolition of existing 
laws and institutions. The realization of cur- 
rent evils is intense, the effort to combat them 
is honest, and the result, as the thunder-storm 
‘clears the atmosphere with a minimum of de- 
struction, promises to be purification without 
annihilation. Here industrial grievances lead 
to remedial effort through financial and politi- 
cal changes. 
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In another large division of national terri- 
tory social and political causes, inducing in- 
dustrial and financial disability, have been 
prominent factors of the prevailing dissatisfac- 
tion and depression. It is an area rich in re- 
sources of field and forest, mine and quarry, 
with an abundant rainfall and a mild and 
salubrious climate. In former days it was lim- 
ited by slavery to agricultural exploitation, to 
a single money crop, and therefore to a sparse 
population. For a brief period cotton brought 
prosperity to the small class of plantation pro- 
prietors; but no one crop that ever grew in 
any country can suffice to enrich the millions 
of a teeming population. Ultimately came 
civil war, destruction of life and property, 
abolition of slavery, and radical changes in 
industrial methods and crop distribution. So- 
ciety and industry were in chaotic condition ; 
but declining to yield for a moment to despon- 
dency or despair, the people hopefully and 
bravely started on a career of development in 
many lines, with energy and persistence which 
have brought already a large measure of 
success. Roads, bridges, railways, factories, 
houses, furniture, and other .forms of wealth, 
the product of labor, have been mainly created 
in this region within a quarter of a century. 

Starting virtually to build anew the appli- 
ances of civilization, and urged by a noble 
ambition to compliance with the demands of 
progress, it is not strange that the advanced 
development and wealth of other States should 
excite some dissatisfaction with existing con- 
ditions. In the outset, with small industrial 
income except from agriculture, isolated from 
markets, without means of transportation, re- 
mote from great commercial and financial 
centers, deficient in banking facilities, the dif- 
ficulties environing distribution and exchange 
were enough to have paralyzed effort for pro- 
duction in the case of any people less resolute 
and persistent. With dll the growth of recent 
years, in these and other directions, complaints 
are still numerous of the burden of transporta- 
tion, inadequate circulation of currency, and 
scarcity of money for defraying the cost of 
production and distribution, leading to de- 
mands for larger banking capital and increase 
of national circulation of currency. 

Another cause intensifies the desire for more 
aid and cheaper money. From time immemo- 
rial a large contingent of the class of cotton- 
growers have been in debt. The land has not 
generally been mortgaged, but the crop, more 
valuable and a far more available security, has 
been held for the cost of advances and supplies 
through the growing year. A system of credits 
running from New Year’s to Christmas, and 
often extending into the next crop year, was in 
vogue a half century ago, and has been con- 
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tinued to the present day, though the State 
agents and county correspondents of the 
United States Department of Agriculture de- 
clare the gradual reduction of this pernicious 
form of debt, far more oppressive and destruc- 
tive to enterprise than permanent land mort- 
gage. This indebtedness has carried an 
enormous interest, disguised in supplies of 
merchandise charged ata large advance upon 
cash prices. With an increasing degree of in- 
dependence, and gradual advance-in economic 
education, there is a strong determination to 
throw off a burden so unendurable, and hence 
arises the general demand for more available 
money at a low rate of interest. The sub- 
treasury plan of the Alliance is a form of crop 
mortgage by the government, at two per cent. 
instead of ten to twenty, naturally growing out 
of the prevalent and ancient custom of crop 
liens, and therefore more popular even than a 
government land mortgage. 

In the northern seaboard States there is 
comparatively little discontent among the rural 
classes. The newer organizations, so numerous 
in other sections, have scarcely a foothold in 
this part of the country. The Grange here is 
still popular, and usually active in the work of 
advancing the social, economic, and intellec- 
tual status of farmers. The financial schemes 


proposed elsewhere meet with little favor and 


are generally opposed. The more enterprising 
are doing well in dairying, fruit-growing, and 
market-gardening, and are giving little atten- 
tion to grievances. There is, however, dis- 
satisfaction, more or less general, with unequal 
taxation, by which farmers bear public bur- 
dens quite disproportionate to their share of the 
general wealth. They complain of the com- 
parative exemption of personal wealth, includ- 
ing railway property, and of discriminations in 
favor of manufacturers, and of the double tax 
on indebtedness represented by mortgages. 
They are beginning to dbject to the exemption 
of taxation on large values of real property 
owned by religious and charitable organiza- 
tions; and are keenly alive to the injustice ad- 
vocated by many in cities, of concentrating all 
taxation upon farms and town lots, that the 
increasing proportion of personal wealth, the 
bulk of the property of millionaires, may escape 
taxation altogether. 

A very general sense of injury is felt in the 
East in relation to what is called Western com- 
petition, which has rendered unprofitable the 
production of cereals, of meats and some other 
products,and hascompelledachangeof rural in- 
dustries in the direction of perishable products. 
Those not sufficiently alert to adapt their en- 
terprises to changing conditions have suffered, 
and are now suffering and complaining. Many 
are inclined to inquire into the causes of this 
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competition, and to deplore the old-time policy 
of giving Western lands to foreign as well as to 
native settlers, and especially that which ena- 
bles wealth to monopolize the best lands at 
nominal prices, and the encouragement of 
railroad extension by loans sufficient to build 
the roads and land grants worth as much more. 
They are opposed to the encouragement by 
the Government of the settlement of large 
tracts of land in the distant West, and to aid 
in fitting for cultivation the arid areas, to in- 
crease the competition which is already se- 
rious. Incidental to this question come in the 
discriminations of railroad transportation, the 
unjust disparity between the rate for the long 
and that for the short haul, and the rebates and 
special contracts by which favored operators 
can crowd the multitude of freighters off the 
track. They object to favoritism, by the Govy- 
ernment or by railroads, through which their 
business is made unprofitable, injustice is en- 
couraged, and individual fortunes built up at 
the expense of the great masses of producers 
and consumers. They deplore especially the 
loss of the local demand for beef, formerly a 
source of income to the farm, which, as they 
claim, is caused not merely by the abundance 
of the Western product and the cheapness of 
transportation, but by combination to control 
the markets and buy off or starve out local 
competition. The extensive gperations in feed- 
ing, both for beef and mutton, once so pros- 
perous in the Connecticut Valley, in western 
New York, and in eastern Pennsylvania, are 
now scarcely more than a memory of a former 
rural industry. They deem it a sufficient hard- 
ship to suffer a competition, not merely inci- 
dental to national development and railway 
extension, but fostered by legislative policy, 
without enduring further outrage from a grind- 
ing monopoly. The natural and inevitable 
changes in industry and trade are regarded as 
misfortune ; the combinations of individuals to 
control such changes for private emolument 
are declared a crime. 

The farmers of the Ohio Valley are generally 
prosperous and measurably contented, yet the 
topics under present discussion command their 
attention and divide opinion. A prominent 
grievance in their discussions is taxation of both 
real and personal property without deduction 
for indebtedness, or double taxation. The de- 
mand for lower rates of transportation of farm 
products, especially for the short haul, is gen- 
eral; they acknowledge that the rate cannot 
justly be the same in proportion to mileage as 
for long distances, but believe that the differ-' 
ence is measurably due to the assumed rule of 
charging all that the traffic will bear, and not to 
any established principle of equity. The oppo- 
sition to trusts, pools, and combinations is gen- 
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eral and determined, as is the belief that it is 
the duty of the Government to interpose for the 
protection of the community. The farmers of 
this region, quite generally, if not so unani- 
mously and persistently as in the South and 
more distant West, regard prevailing rates of 
interest, established when money was dearer 
than at present, as too high, and favor an equit- 
able reduction in consonance with current 
rates at the present time in great commercial 
centers. 

Complaints are neither numerous nor loud 
on the Pacific Slope. Prosperity is so general 
there, in agricultural circles, that the list of 
grievances canvassed is short. In California 
the most prominent disability, which many 
farmers are anxious to remove, is excessive 
cost of transportation. The citrus fruits, grapes 
of European varieties, fresh and in the form of 
raisins and wine, prunes, olives, figs, and nuts 
are produced largely beyond the home require- 
ment, and sent to all parts of the United States, 
displacing foreign fruits, having little compe- 
tition, except in the citrus family, from any other 
part of this country. Ten years ago a car-load 
on the fast-freight line cost eight hundred dol- 
lars to Chicago. A great reduction has fol- 
lowed, but the expense of transportation is still 
a great burden, from which fruit-growers seek 
to be relieved ; and to this end, they welcome 


the prospect of a Nicaragua canal, and hope for 
new lines to the East, or for competition of old 


lines. Many, despairing of relief otherwise, 
favor control or ownership of railroads by the 
Government. They also feel aggrieved at the 
delays occurring in transportation of perish- 
able products, by which heavy losses frequently, 
and great uncertainty always, discourage and 
injure the trade. Oregon has as yet a smaller 
interest in rapid transit across the continent, 
and her farmers are less exercised relative to 
a solution of railway problems. 

The grievance next in importance on the 
Pacific Coast is the crowding of the ranks of 
the middlemen, their grasping for a larger 
share of the values handled, their scheming 
and combination for increase of the cost of 
marketing, by which the growers’ prices are 
depressed and rendered unremunerative. The 
remedy proposed for this is coéperation to 
eliminate as much as possible of the unne- 
cessary intermediary service and superfluous 
charges. The plan is in operation in the sale 
of fruits, and judicious selection of agents, it is 
claimed, has already proved its wisdom. It is 
proposed to initiate similar methods for han- 
dling other products. 

There is complaint by grape-growers and 
orchardists of excessive local taxation, espe- 
cially of plantations of young vines and fruit- 
trees not yet in bearing, while still a heavy 
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expense to the cultivators, and not producing 
a cent of income. The wine-men complain of 
taxation, not merely on the gallon of wine 
made, but on the vines during these years of 
growth (that involve great expense for culti- 
vating and pruning), claiming that it amounts 
really to double taxation. 

The discontent of the arid region arises 
mainly from lack of water, and from the meth- 
ods of applying and controlling it. The soil is 
fertile, in many districts having an excess of 
valuable elements of fertility. It is usually 
cheap ; indeed, it is nearly valueless without 
some means of supplying the necessary mois- 
ture. Irrigation is therefore essential to agri- 
culture. The people hold, and the States 
affirm, that the water belongs to the State and 
goes with the land; that it cannot be seized by 
individual or corporation, monopolized and 
doled out to cultivators fora price. As the land 
is mostly owned by the United States Govern- 
ment, and conveyed free to individuals through 
land laws not suited to the needs and exigen- 
cies of the arid region, it is held to be for the 
public good to cede the land to the States, to 
enabie them to construct reservoirs and canals 
and control the water-supply for the best good 
of all settlers. It is claimed that in districts in 
which settlement has been long in progress, 
land in irrigable contiguity to streams has al- 
ready been taken up under existing laws, and 
that little remains that will not require expen- 
sive reclamation, impossible to individuals, and 
practicable only as a work of the State or the 
General Government. Thereforethey claim that 
the Government should construct the reservoirs 
and regulate the distribution, or else surrender 


‘the public lands to the States. A plan favored 


by many is the cession of these lands to the 
States, and the application of the proceeds of 
their sale to the construction of mountain res- 
ervoirs and canals; and the fear is expressed 
that a continuance of the present policy will 
greatly delay development necessary tothe sup- 
port of the present local population, and to 
progress in other industries in all this great 
mountain-region. 

Coming to causes of complaint that are gen- 
eral rather than local, and that operate with- 
out reference to fluctuations of product or price, 
the railway issue is perhaps most prominent. 
Farmers realize their dependence upon the 
railroad as a highway to their markets, while 
objecting to submission to the power of the 
highwayman. They have often voted muni- 
cipal and county stock subscriptions to obtain 
them, and have usually seen them rendered 
worthless by a blanket of preferred mortgage- 
bonds to complete or equip them. In some 
instances enthusiasm and inexperience have 
understated the estimate of cost; in others reck- 
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lessness and misrepresentation have made a 
beginning without care or thought for a prac- 
ticable completion; the result is the same 
to the public investment— it is lost. In the 
arid regions, without crops or people, roads 
have been extended, even paralleled, not by 
aid of local money, which may not exist, but 
by funds from the East and from Europe. It 
is held and believed that in many instances 
this money is turned over to construction com- 
panies who make large profits on small mileage, 
and when assessments cease a new deal is made, 
new bonds printed, perhaps a new directory 
is established. The transformations of railroad 
property, after contractors and wreckers have 
done their worst, surpass the tricks of legerde- 
main. It is even charged that the roads built 
by subsidy, and further endowed by lands, have 
been swamped by credits mobiliers and bad 
management, while promoters and contractors, 
who have built competing roads without sub- 
sidy, have prospered. Whatever truth there is 
in this allegation of the farmers, they find 
ground for suspicion in the fact that the roads 
are poor while the builders are rich. By count- 
ing values sunk by plunder, profits to pro- 
moters of new deals, and losses by reckless 
management, the ultimate capitalization is 
enormous, and also largely fictitious; and far- 
mers naturally object to transportation rates 
levied to make interest on watered stock. It 
is unfortunate that so many trades and profes- 
sions seem essential to railroad building; the 
promoter, the surveyor, the stock-subscriber, 
the foreign bondholder, the contractor, the 
wrecker, the sheriff, and a new company to try 
to make running expenses and satisfactory 
profits by charging “all the traffic will bear.” 
This is the picture drawn by many a farmer 
who has lost his stock-subscription, and is still 
taxed to pay that of his county. 

But he has more direct and personal objec- 
tions to prevailing railway management, on 
account of alleged unjust discriminations in 
rates. He avers that it sometimes costs nearly 
or quite as much to send his products to a near 
market as to the seaboard ; that rates are higher 
where there is no competition; that aneighbor 
gets a lower tariff than he can obtain for him- 
self; and that great monopolists virtually make 
their own terms. He makes similar charges 
against express companies, protesting that the 
service bears no proper comparison to cost and 
produces inordinate profits, to the enrichment 
of the company, at the expense of the producer 
and consumer. 

For a remedy some favor a more thorough 
and persistent attempt to regulate interstate 
traffic by the Government, and to eliminate 
local abuses by State action; while others 
favor the Government ownership of railroads 


and express lines. Apparently much the larger 
number are found in the former class. 
Competition in railroad construction, in- 
stead of cheapening the cost of transportation, 
appears to have the effect of increasing it. 
New roads are built, parallel with paying lines, 
not because of local demand, but with the in- 
tention of forcing the prosperous corporations 
to purchase immunity from persecution at a 
cost of a heavy bonus above expenses of con- 
struction. The price of franchise and construc- 
tion, blackmail and all, is then capitalized, and 
the public is taxed in perpetuity to pay inter- 
est, through increased freight charges, on the 
fruits of such cupidity. Eastern owners of West- ° 
ern lands are approached by railroad projec- 
tors, and plied with all the arts of rhetoric and 
the seductive creations of imagination to fore- 
cast the golden advantages of a road through 
their realty. Journeys to Europe are taken to 
impress Dutch burghers and English lords 
who represent land syndicates in this country 
with the necessity and advantage of similar 
measures for development of their property. 
Scheming for railway extension has mdny 
similar manifestations, from various motives, 
including too frequently the expectation of 
personal commissions and profits, with small 
consideration of the public need or the gen- 
eral welfare. Thus has grown up the profes- 
sion of railroad projectors, whose efforts have 
had large influence in the construction of about 
170,000 miles of American railroads, and in 
the extension of mileage of about 13,000 miles 
in a single year, equal to nearly the entire rail- 
way mileage of the empire of India. It may 
gratify national vanity to be able to claim for 
the United States half of the railways of the 
world, but such a gratification may involve a 
waste of capital and prove an injury to pro- 
ducers who are taxed to pay interest upon it. 
It is inevitable, under existing conditions, that 
such waste and plunder will be added to the 
cost of construction and equipment, become 
capitalized, and be made the basis of freight 
tariffs. A way is thus opened to the pockets 
of the people by which the railway capitalist 
can recoup himself for these liberal allowances 
to his friends the projectors and reorganizers. 
The farmers acknowledge the helpfulness, 
the actual necessity of a healthful extension of 
railroads, and admit that in some local districts 
there is now need of further mileage, while de- 
ploring the artifices and frauds of purely selfish 
schemes of extension, and the abuses which 
greed enacts to enlarge profits on fictitious capi- 
tal. They do not arraign all railway manage- 
ment as oppressive and corrupt, but find 
abundant evidences that remediable abuses ex- 
ist and that reform is necessary. They are will- 
ing toacknowledge that freight rates have been 
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greatly reduced during the last twenty years, 
whether in consequence of the agitation and 
legislation of the past or through the influence of 
competition ; that rates may sometimes be lower 
even than the cost of carriage, especially in cut- 
ting rates by roads competing for the long haul. 
Instead of proving an advantage to freighters, 
the fluctuations incident to such a course are 
disturbing influences in trade, and the discrim- 
inations involved in them work inequality in 
dealings with individual shippers. The claim, 
even if true, that competition, better than leg- 
islation, will make just freight tariffs, does not 
meet the objections here transcribed ; it is dis- 
crimination, tergiversation, favoritism, individ- 
ual injustice, that are deplored and condemned, 
far more than the average rates of compensa- 
tion demanded by the service. 

Another cause of injury to agriculture which 
is universally recognized is found in the exac- 
tions of the middlemen, a class necessary and 
useful, but swollen needlessly, until forced by 
pressure of competition either to a scanty sub- 
sistence or combination to prey on both pro- 
ducer and consumer. The farmer is appalled 
to see the long line of intermediaries who pass 
his produce from hand to hand, over continents 
and seas, each taking his toll, until little of the 
ultimate value is left to the grower. They are 
legion in numbers, in forms of pretended ser- 
vice, with hearts beating in unison for the ap- 
propriation of the largest possible share of the 
values handled. These organizations are mani- 
fold; they are associated in trade -gilds, so- 
cieties, exchanges, and boards of trade; they 
are known individually as commission men, 
brokers, forwarders, jobbers, retail dealers, 
hucksters, and peddlers ; an army of men who 
produce nothing, and yet aspire to own every- 
thing. Their service, so far as it facilitates dis- 
tribution and exchange, is recognized as legit- 
imate and useful; yet they are too many in 
number, and too greedy in spirit, taking more 
for their share than the service is worth, and 
using their advantage of proximity and oppor- 
tunity for close business association to depress 
prices in buying and advance them in selling. 

In the marketing of perishable products the 
producer finds himself in a position almost 
helpless. The goods cannot be withheld, and 
are ever at the mercy of the buyer. If there 
is a glut for a single day, though the crop may 
be poor, prices are depressed. If then the grower 
waits a little for a better market, the dealer 
sells his cheap purchase at a dear rate. The 
prices of vegetables, as reported by farmers, 
are often only half, sometimes a third, of the 
prices obtained by retailers. The dealers often 
get as much, perhaps in a single day, for sell- 
ing a load of vegetables, as the grower obtains 
for his season’s work in producing them, in- 
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cluding the cost of seed and the expense of 
marketing. If fruits are abundant, almost equal 
disparity obtains between farmers’ and huck- 
sters’ prices; if scarce, a smaller profit may 
become a necessity. In case of positive glut 
the grower gets little, while combination holds 
up the price to consumers, even at the risk of 
dumping theremnant as garbage. It isclaimed 
that the poorer portion of shipments of fruit 
have sometimes been destroyed in large cities, 
to give value to the remainder, and save the 
demoralization of the market —in other words, 
to prevent the enjoyment by the poor of fruit- 
supplies at nominal rates. 

In the retail trade, in public markets, and in 
greengrocers’ shops and hucksters’ stands the 
same methods prevail, and the maxim “ buy 
cheap and sell dear” is the golden rule of the 
gild. Besides combinations and tacit agree- 
ments in regulation of diurnal prices, there are 
various expedients and devices to secure larger 
profits. One of the most unfair and oppressive 
of these is the excessive percentage of extra 
profit charged in small sales. The huckster 
lies in wait for poverty, that must buy in small 
quantity, and levies differential rates in pro- 
portion to inability ; for instance, 75 cents for 
a bushel, 40 for a half bushel, 25 for a peck, 
and 15 for a half peck, while for a quarter 10 
cents may be demanded, making an extra 
profit for smallest sales of more than roo per 
cent. by so minute a subdivision for the con- 
venience of penury. The widow trying to eke 
out a meager subsistence by keeping boarders, 
compelled to buy in small parcels, is thus 
charged ro, 20, 50 per cent. or more for her 
disability. She is taxed daily a much larger 
percentage on a dollar than the capitalist can 
obtain for a year’s use of his money. This 
unjust discrimination, which is very common 
in many places, has no possible excuse, its 
only motive being a larger exaction. There 
are equitable differences, it is true, between a 
sale by the car-load and by the peck, which 
are made solely by the increased cost of han- 
dling; but this element of difference in the 
ordinary distribution into market-baskets is 
almost infinitesimal, quite too trivial to become 
the excuse for doubling the ordinary profits of 
retailing. 

Another imposition on the consumer which 
reacts on the producer, tending to widen the 
margin of profit of the retailer, is the practice 
of selling the finer cuts of beef at the same 
rates for different qualities, whether taken from 
“choice ” or “ medium ” grades, the difference 
in cost being at least 25 per cent. It is based 
on the opportunity afforded by the ignorance 
or carelessness of a considerable class of buy- 
ers who fail to discriminate as to quality. 
The more conscientious retailers who deal in 
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meat of first quality are injured by this prac- 
tice, as well as consumers. 

The outcry against monopoly in the meat- 
trade is loud and bitter, and general in all 
the densely populated districts in the coun- 
try. It is made by the rancher on the plains, 
the farmers of the central West and those of 
the East. The former complains that it con- 
trols the price of the product, the latter that 
it intensifies the natural competition of the 
great pastoral region. It is well understood 
that it can handle the meat-business, by sys- 
tem, by division of labor, by extreme utilization 
of by-products, and by special and reduced 
railroad rates, at less cost than by a multitude 
of individuals; but there is no confidence that 
it will give this advantage either to producers 
or consumers of meat, or even share it with 
them. On the contrary, it is feared that in the 
future, as producers and consumers believe 
has been done in the past, monopoly will ap- 
propriate the results of any economy of man- 
agement for its own use and emolument, that 
it will crowd out all competition, perhaps by 
methods questionable and highly injurious to 
individuals. They therefore call on the Gov- 
ernment for protection, in some practicable 
form, against the operations of this and all 
similar combinations to control the value and 
the distribution of farm-products. 


Milk furnishes a notable example of the ex- 


actions of middlemen. Without reference to 
adulteration and sophistication by positively 
dishonest purveyors, the skimming to increase 
the specific gravity and the adding of water 
to restore the average, and the more disgust- 
ing products which simulate pure milk, the 
share of proceeds demanded for transportation 
and delivery are inordinate and unjust. The 
price paid to farmers varies with distance from 
market, but the average is very low, ranging 
from less than 2 cents to 3 or 3% cents per 
quart, while the consumer pays 5 or 6 cents in 
smaller towns, and 8 cents, sometimes 1o and 
12,in the principal cities. The transportation 
rates are generally high, and the delivery service 
equally so, while the dairyman, for his land, 
animals, daily care and labor, gets a pittance of 
the gross returns, sometimes a third, and rarely 
under favorable circumstances a half. He in- 
sists, with due regard to the greater cost of 
living and labor in cities, that his share for 
production is inequitable and entirely insuffi- 
cient. In a few communities remedial mea- 
sures have been initiated, in some form of 
coéperative association, by which the exac- 
tions of the middlemen are eliminated and the 
services of distribution are placed on a par 
with those of production. The only limitation 
to the full success of these arrangements is the 
inexperience of agents acting in unaccustomed 
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lines of effort. The degree of success attained 
proves the inequality and injustice of the old 
system, and the reasonableness of the pro- 
ducers’ contention. 

There is much complaint in the West and 
South, in the domain of cereals and cotton, 
and also more or less in other sections of the 
country, of the influence of trading in futures 
upon prices of products. It is generally be- 
lieved to be highly injurious to the producer. 
While it is recognized that there are “ bears” 
as well as “bulls” in the wheat and cotton 
“pits,” it is known that the dealers in these 
games of chance live and thrive only by fluc- 
tuations; and that the deeper the sensation, 
the more frequent the “ bulges” and “ breaks,” 
the better the show for profit (and loss) of in- 
dividuals. This variation in quotations of fu- 
tures, it is held, must affect “spot” prices 
somewhat, and whatever fluctuation is caused 
by it is undoubtedly injurious to the interests 
of primary holders. They are distant from mar- 
ket, and cannot respond instantly to these 
changes. The city dealer in actual grain or 
other products reaps the advantages of fluc- 
tuations, and the grower inevitably loses by 
them. Besides, the farmer is naturally opposed 
to a non-producer, who does not even handle 
or forward his products, “ who toils not, neither 
does he spin,” while yet arrayed in habiliments 
to the fashion of which Solomon could not as- 
pire. He who plows and sows, and by the sweat 
of his face reaps his wheat, does not recognize 
as his associates in the production and distribu- 
tion of wheat, or as entitled to any share in the 
profits and emoluments of the trade, those who 
convene daily to bet upon the price of wheat 
at some-future day. He deplores the spirit of 
gambling which pervades business circles, the 
desire to obtain something for nothing, to get 
that which others must lose, to gain, without 
equivalent, wealth that others have labored 
hard to produce. 

Agricultural indebtedness invites much dis- 
cussion. In certain districts, where drought 
has destroyed successive crops, bankruptcy 
and foreclosure have been imminent. Here 
it is the ‘‘visitation of God” that foreshadows 
the visit of the evicting officer. Debt, like 
death, has been and ever will be with us. It 
is sometimes a crushing burden, and often a 
blessing on which enterprise founds a home. 
Farmers’ debts have been recklessly exagger- 
ated and their purport misrepresented. Debt 
is incurred to buy more land, for building, 
fencing, and other improvements. Inthe Ohio 
Valley and in the East much of it occurs in 
division of estates, by retirement of aged far- 
mers in favor of a son or an enterprising farm 
laborer. In such cases debt is merely nominal 
as simply a convenience. The past year has 
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been notably one of debt-paying by farmers, 
and the volume of agricultural indebtedness 
has been much diminished. 

In the South and in some of the States of 
the extreme West there are complaints against 
the tariff, some opposing its protective features 
and favoring its reduction to a revenue basis, 
in the belief that farmers are discriminated 
against under this indirect form of taxation ; 
others, while opposing the principle, are willing 
to favor a scheme of incidental protection for 
the sake of present revenue. There are also 
those in the same regions, though fewer in num- 
bers in agriculture than in other industries, who 
claim that this form of raising revenue is doing 
more to render agriculture prosperous than any 
other agency, diverting laborers to other indus- 
trial fields, exploiting mines, and building and 
running factories, which furnish markets for 
rural products and relieve the tendency to 
over-production. In nearly all the remaining 
States there is a general silence on the sub- 
ject, broken only by an infrequent demand for 
reduction of duties on one side, and on the 
other for still higher duties on certain products 
of agriculture, while admitting that the farmer 
of the present time shares more equally in the 
benefits of the prevailing protective policy than 
ever before in the history of the country. 

Reference has been made, in the paragraphs 
relating to complaints and demands of the 
South, to the Government loan measure, which 
next to free coinage appears to be the most ur- 
gently sought political concession from legisla- 
tive authority. Its advocacy is not confined to 
the South, but appears in Kansas, in Missouri, 
and less generally in the Dakotas, lowa, and 
Minnesota. Nowhere is there unanimity rela- 
tive to the measure, and there is sharp division 
in the States in which it meets the largest de- 
gree of favor. It secures the favorable consid- 
eration of a few farmers of the central West, 
and practically none in the Middle or Eastern 
States. There has been much uncertain char- 
acterization of it, and manifold misunderstand- 
ing of its purport. It proposes to establish 
“subtreasuries” or depositories of cotton, 
wheat, corn, and other products designated as 
non-perishable, on which Government notes 
shall be issued to the extent of eighty per cent. 
of their market value, which shall be a legal 
tender for all dues to the Government or indi- 
viduals. The depositor, on. return of the cer- 
tificate and advance which he receives, and 
payment of expenses, can sell the stored prod- 
uct at any time within a year. This is the usual 
plan, which is held to be subject to modification 
in its minor details. It is claimed that prece- 
dents exist for such a measure. It is like- 
wise proposed that the National Government 
shall grant loans on real estate, at a similar rate 
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of interest. The demand is in the following 


terms: 


We demand that the Government shall estab- 
lish subtreasuries or depositories in the several 
States, which shall loan money direct to the peo- 
ple at a low rate of interest, not to exceed two per 
cent. per annum, on non-perishable farm-prod- 
ucts, and also upon real estate, with proper limi- 
tations upon the quantity of land and amount of 
money. 


In response to the suggestion that other in- 
dustries would demand a similar public loan, 
and when confronted with a quotation of the 
favorite political maxim of farmers’ organiza- 
tions, “ special privileges to none,” there is no 
answer except that of the President of the Al- 
liance: “ Then take away the special privileges 
you have accorded to the manufacturer, the 
ship-builder, and the banker.” 

Farmers of thoughtfulness and acumen real- 
ize as the cause and basis of most of these evils, 
and of others not here enumerated, the disposi- 
tion so prevalent among all classes to live with- 
out work, “ to live by their wits.” The numbers 
living by speculation are large in every city. 
There is no form of property, personal or real, 
that escapes their attention. In real estate, city 
lots, suburban acres, mill sites, water privileges ; 
in country realty, farms, forests, orchards, and 
gardens ; mining properties, quarries, petro- 
leum-wells, natural gas; in personal property, 
shares and bonds in railroads, banks, gas- and 
electric-light works, patents and manufacturing 
plants ; in these and in a multitude of schemes 
impossible here to enumerate, for organizing, 
promoting, and booming values real or im- 
aginary, speculation is rife. Large numbers of 
the population are using their wits far more 
than their money in putting into operation and 
officering companies and associations, printing 
share-certificates, issuing bonds, buying and 
selling securities based on small values and 
large expectations. There are many for man- 
agement, few for active service, or for the 
manual labor involved in all these enterprises. 
They prefer trading to working, scheming to 
labor. In the vigorous language of the border, 
“ by the sweat of their jaws” do they prefer to 
earn their living. 

It is the same in real estate as in fancy 
stocks and financial chimeras. A farm beyond 
a city boundary is purchased by a syndicate 
of very respectable citizens, a surveyor is em- 
ployed to lay out streets and lots, a draftsman 
to make a map, a lithographer to print it, an 
auctioneer to sell, while a free excursion is 
given and a free lunch set out. Under these 
incitements and excitements, a large crowd 
is carried out and a goodly number taken in. 
The projectors appropriate the unearned in- 
crement of value which patient settlers may 
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create by hardship and persistent effort in the 
next ten years. The enterprise is speculative, 
deceptive, not to say dishonest. It is by such 
devices, in all the walks of business, that the 
city fathers amass much of the wealth they 
leave their children, who follow in their foot- 
steps, avoiding and despising labor, and help- 
ing by precept and example to make a nation 
of idlers, tricksters, and gamblers. Such are 
the deliberate opinions of many of the stanch 
and trusty yeomen who view with alarm the 
building up of cities devoted in so large a 
measure to the plunder of the productive in- 
dustries of the wealth which they have created. 

In this connection reference may be made 
to the frequent complaint that enterprising and 
ambitious sons of farmers leave the paternal 
acres for other vocations. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that boys do leave the farm for 
other pursuits, and also one for regret that the 
brightest are the first to go, if that is the fact. 
The interests of farmers in this country, espe- 
cially under a régime of scientific agriculture, 
under which alone will profit be possible in the 
future, require that not more than one third of 
the national body of workers, including both 
practical and professional, shall be engaged in 
rural pursuits. Under present conditions a 
somewhat larger portion may be employed, 
possibly forty per cent. ; if more, the tendency 


is to over-production; with a lower proportion 
agriculture will flourish, with a fair field for dis- 


tribution and sale. Therefore the drift to other 
pursuits, even from country to town, is not in 
itself to be deplored, but itis deplorable when the 
drift is away from industrial occupation, from 
productive and constructive industry, toward 
speculative schemes, toward idleness that is ac- 
tive for mischief,— the present standing menace 
to national industry and honest manhood. 

In this review of the grievances of which the 
farmers of the United States have complained, 
and are still complaining, the differentiation 
of discontents, by geographical districts, is first 
shown, and the main and more generally ac- 
cepted evils are presented topically, in the 
lights in which they are viewed by those most 
interested. An opportunity, almost unexam- 
pled, of feeling the rural pulse has been im- 
proved for a fair and accurate presentation of 
current complaints of industrial, financial, and 
political disabilities of the rural class. It has 
been made with an honest purpose of serving 
the interests ef truth and the welfare of agri- 
culture. The many topics treated have neces- 
sarily been only touched lightly, and some 
minor grievances have not been considered. 
The subject is too large, the field too wide, for 
exhaustive treatment. The matters considered 
so briefly are up for discussion, in field and 
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forum, on the platform and in legislative halls; 
and the hope is expressed that the general pub- 
lic may see more clearly the issues presented 
through this lens by which they are focused 
on the public retina. 

A philosophical view of the subject, in all its 
bearings, is by no means disheartening to far- 
mers. The depression from low prices, which 
intensified and brought to light the extent and 
variety of discouragements realized, is mainly 
over for the present. Generally the farmer is 
prosperous, though he certainly fails to secure 
his full share in the rewards of his productive 
labor. He is entitled to fair consideration in 
such remedial measures for his protection as 
may be possible under our form of government. 

In analysis of material coming before the 
writer, there have been omitted, almost entirely, 
the views of many of the most progressive, 
enterprising, and influential of the rural class, 
presenting as the most serious grievance the 
absence of effort to find remedies for existing 
ills in practical improvement in farm manage- 
ment, in codperation to control the distribution 
of their products. Regrets have been expressed 
that the personal equation in this problem of 
rural reform has been omitted. Two quotations 
will indicate the views presented, both from the 
Southern States, one west of the Mississippi, as 
follows : 

A somewhat extended experience in practical 
agriculture of the State and good opportunities for 
observation lead me to assert that farming, in- 
dustriously and intelligently followed, offers as 
good inducements for the capital, labor, and skill 
expended as does any other calling in the State. 

The other from the Atlantic coast: 

No real practical efforts are made for relief. 
All the complaints made and all remedies pro- 
posed are political. Many of the former are ab- 
surd, and most of the latter will prove futile. We 
need smaller farms, more work, more knowledge, 
and less grumbling. What can be done on small 
tracts highly fertilized should be brought home 
to the people, so that the inexperienced may imi- 
tate, even before they know the reason why. 


The farmers of the United States live under 
better conditions for progress in their art—a 
high standard of living, advance in personal cul- 
ture and soil improvement, and pecuniary inde- 
pendence—than those of any other country. 
Aspirations for higher improvement, equitable 
sharing in the results of productive labor, and a 
full exercise of the rights of citizenship have been 
aroused. With wisdom in action, for political 
recognition, for advance in economic education, 
for codperation and self-help, and for.increase 
of practical skill and pecuniary profit, the result 
of this crusade will be highly beneficial to the 
farmers of the United States. 

J. R. Dodge. 









































A BATTLE IN 


BY HARRY 





ATE in the sum- 

mer of 1873, upon 
a dusty roadway near 
a little Georgia vil- 
lage, a boy of sixteen 
years was_ hobbling 
along supporting him- 
self upon two short 
sticks, without which 
locomotion would 
have been well-nigh 
impossible, since both 
his lower limbs were 
withered and twisted, 
and his feet shriveled 
and calloused from 
unnatural use. His 
face was pallid and 
pinched. Sandy hair 
thrust itselfdown from 
under the old bell- 
shaped hat to meet 
theswarming freckles, 
and his lips, drawn 
apart in the effort 
of labored respiration, disclosed teeth yellowed 
and uneven. The redemption of the face from 
absolute savage inexpression was accomplished 
by a pair of keen energetic gray eyes, the only 
features that hinted of possibilities within. The 
clothing of the lad consisted of a dirty, rough, 
once white homespun shirt, a single home- 
spun suspender, and a pair of ancient jean 
trousers rolled up half way to the knees. Slung 
over his shoulder was a gunny-sack, from which 
protruded a few pine splinters, in the South 
commonly called “lightwood.” One freckled 
hand included in its grip upon the stick also 
the handle of a little old ax. 

The boy belonged to the humble people 
called “ crackers,” the real children of the soil, 
who, owning no land, live upon the great es- 
tates and pass with the titles from generation 
to generation, from seller to purchaser. For- 
merly they were far from the plantation settle- 
ments, as they did not harmonize well with the 
slaves, nor could they mix with the gentry. 
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They were to be found upon the outskirts, by 
forests and creeks, between wood and water. 
The changed conditions of the South have af- 
fected them less than any other class. They 
know the country, the division-lines, the 
“blazes,” and even the varieties of fruits upon 
the plantations where they have grown up. 
They are generally honest and useful in fur- 
nishing the extra labor needed when the cotton 
is to be chopped out and the crop picked. 
Their wants are few and simple. 

The road ran out past the fields to where a 
dense thicket of small pines cast a dark shadow 
across it, and far into the fallow land on the 
other side, whence came acrooked path. Lean- 
ing on the zigzag fence, her eyes searching the 
accidental aisles of the pines where the sinking 
sun found spaces for some fine effects of light- 
ened shadow, was a young girl, her soft white 
muslin and laces, her pure complexion, her 
delicate hands hinting of a life far removed 
from crackerdom. She had been gathering 
the blossoms of the delicate wild peas that 
run upon the tall grasses, and these, blue, 
gold, saffron, and copper, were twined about 
her broad straw hat. Mixed with them were 
the little red blooms of the “ busybody ” that 
attacks and interlaces itself hopelessly with 
every vine that crosses its path. A simple crim- 
son rose was at her throat. When the boy 
passed the last clump of bushes he came almost 
opposite her, and each surveyed the other in 
astonishment. The girl recovered at once, and 
gave him a friendly smile. 

“Good evening,” she said. Then, seeing 
that he had stopped, “ Are you coming across 
here?” The boy’s wondering eyes clung to 
her face a few moments longer. Then he 
nodded his head. She drew back as he thrust 
his sack of lightwood upon the fence, but, see- 
ing how difficult his crossing would be, said, 
renewing the friendly little smile, “ Let me hold 
it for you.” She took both ax and sack in her 
white hands from his unresisting grasp before 
he could object, and turned away a step or two, 
not to embarrass him in his painful climbing. 
When he had drawn himself over and silently 
reached for his burden she walked on, nodding 
her head gaily for him to join her. 
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“ They are not heavy,” she said, “ and if 
you do not mind I will carry them for you. I 
see you are going my way.” 

“ You ’ll sile yer purty frock,” he jerked out, 
in a hoarse strained voice, his sallow face flush- 
ing as he hobbled along. 

“No, indeed! See, I do not let them touch. 
Do you live about here ?” 

“ Down yonder on th’ branch.” He nodded 
his head in the direction of a thin column of 
smoke, toward which the path at that moment 
was tending. 

‘Why, that is grandma’s land, is n’t it?” 
He looked up into her face with a sudden in- 
telligence. 

“ Be you ther new gal over thar, Miss? ” 

“ Yes,” laughing merrily. “I am ther new 
gal. And your name is—” 

The laugh was so free and natural it did not 
disconcert him. 

“Jack Durden.” He had forgotten his dis- 
abilities under the influence of the first womanly 
sympathy ever expended upon him. “What 
mout yo’ name be?” 

“ Alice — Alice Worthington.” 

“ Mister Charlie — war he yo’ pa?” 

“Yes; did you know him?” 

“He used ter hunt down ther branch, an’ 
I used ter see him thar. Aunt Tildy ses es how 
he ’s dead.” 

A shadow fell upon her fair face. She nodded 
her head and turned hereyesaway. The boy felt 
his mistake in a vague way, but how to remedy 
it he did not know. He hobbled along by her 
side, his eyes upon the path, for she had chosen 
the grass. Presently she too felt his embarrass- 
ment, and began to study the uncouth little 
figure, mastering a natural repugnance to so 
much uncleanliness. This was her first visit to 
her grandmother’s since childhood. The old 
lady clung to her worn-out plantation of happier 
days with its dilapidated residence, and man- 
aged to make a fair existence out of the “crop- 
pers ” who rented from her one or two mule- 
farms, paying cotton in the fall. The elder 
lady was usually all alone, so far as white 
associates were concerned, until this orphan, 
school-days over, elected to divide time with 
her. One or two old servants remained at “ The 
Hall,” and maintained a show of the gentility 
and style for which the Worthingtons were 
once famous. 

“Can you read, Jack?” she asked pres- 
ently, to put him at ease again. He wasas old 
as she, but a child in everything but years. 

“ No, ‘m.” 

“ You ought to learn,” she said gravely. “A 
great boy like you should know how to read. 
You must have plenty of time.” 

“ Ain’t got nobody to learn me. Ma don’t 
know how, an’ ’sides she ’s dead, an’ Aunt 
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Tildy don’t know how, an’ Unc’ Tom he ’s 
wanderin’.” The puzzling information about 
* Unc’ Tom” saved Alice from a laugh. 

“Wanderin’—how?” Heshut his eyes and 
shook his head. 

“Thinks es how he’ er preachin’ ‘holi- 
ness,’ Aunt Tildy ses.” Nothing could have 
added to the simple outline of his disadvantages 
unless he had volunteered a confession of men- 
tal incapacity. Alice caught his glance, and 
again the eyes pleased her. Here was pure 
clay, and she was at heart an artist. Queer 
ideas floated in her vision for a moment. 

“ If you could read,” she said gravely after 
a few moments, “you would find it a great 
pleasure. Don’t you understand, you can’t 
travel far, you can’t go even where the other 
boys go; but if you could read, your imagina- 
tion could supply everything.” 

“ What ’s ’magination?” She did not stum- 
ble as most people do over these grass knots 
tied by childish tongues. 

“ Look!” she said, her cheeks glowing with 
new interest ; “ yonder is the cloud with the red 
sunlight on it, and here are cotton-rows pass- 
ing us on the right, and here are you and I; 
you see all that, don’t you?” He nodded his 
head, while a bewildered look dwelt upon his 
face. It was so comical that she gave expres- 
sion to some of her enthusiasm in a laugh. 
“ Well, that is not imagination ; they are facts. 
Now suppose I say that red streaming cloud 
over there is a flag, and these lines of cotton- 
rows that seem to pass us are soldiers, each 
with a white plume in his hat, and the thunder 
away back yonder behind us is the echo of the 
cannon where a battle is being fought, and you 
are a hero and have been shot and are going to 
the rear, and Iam a womancarrying your knap- 
sack and gun—that is imagination. Don’t you 
understand ? You don’t have to go to see the 
battle and the soldiers and the guns ; you bring 
them here with your imagination. If you learn 
to read, everything you read of you can bring 
up in just that way.” 

The boy had watched her face through this 
explanation delivered with animation. She 
wondered if he understood. Presently he 
said : 

“Some folks sees ghosts.” She nodded her 
head, well pleased. 

“ That is it exactly ; that is imagination.” 

His eyes sought the long rows of cotton- 
plants with new interest, and then the clouds. 
The far thunder had ceased. 

“ Treckon the fight’s over,” he said suddenly, 
“ an’ them thar sojers won’t git thar in time.” 

“Then let ’s stop them,” she said gaily, lift- 
ing the little ax high in the air: “ Company, 
halt!” They stood still and the soldiers ceased 
to pass, at which they both laughed. 
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She was a girl full of reforms. As they re- 
sumed their walk she said very gently: 

“ It will take you some time to learn to read, 
but there is something just as important that 
you can do at once. Look at your hands 
and—and—feet. You can keep them clean, 
and comb your hair.” He returned her gaze 
without embarrassment, but with the old won- 
der in his eyes. 

“ What fur?” 

“What for! Because you are going to be a 
man, and every man should keep clean.” Jack 
kept his eyes fixed upon the path, as he hobbled 
along. He felt but did not understand the re- 
buke. Presently she added: 

“You ought to save your money, too, and 
buy yourself better clothes ; then you could go 
to Sunday-school.” Jack understood that. He 
shook his head quickly. 

“ Ain’t never had none to save.” 

“ Make some,” she said grandly; “raise 
chickens, make baskets, pick cotton —dosome- 
thing.” Her face flushed. “ My gracious, if I 
were a boy, I would do it, cripple or not! If I 
had health to stand up, and strength enough 
to carry an ax, I would—would—do some- 
thing, not lie about here in dirt and rags. I’m 
afraid you are all lazy. Grandma says ‘ Lazy 
people make crooked paths,’ and see how this 
one winds!” 

Jack was deep among the problems. 

“You make any money?” he inquired. She 
glanced at him quickly, but there was not any 
irony in tone or expression. It was accidental. 

“ Yes—by saving. I made this dress, I 
trimmed this hat, I tatted this lace.” 

It would have taken better wits than poor 
Jack’s to contend with Alice’s. He looked at 
her from head to foot. 

“It’s mighty purty,” he said simply; and 
her smile came back. 

They had reached the cabin, a log building 
in a clearing where the lowlands began. A 
gaunt, rough-visaged woman in an unclean 
calico gown and working a snuff-stick between 
her teeth, came to the door, nodded to Alice, 
heard her explanation, and watched her curi- 
ously as she passed back into the field toward 
the Hall. Jack dropped the sack inside the 
door and hobbled off to where a great oak ex- 
tended its branches. There he lay down at full 
length and reflected long upon the astounding 
propositions that had been sown so recklessly 
in his uncultivated mind. As the shadows be- 
gan to deepen, he struggled up on his sticks 
and made his way out to the field’s edge. Away 
across the line of plants he saw a white dress 
entering the grove at the Hall. When dark- 
ness fell he was still there. 

“What a pitiful little fellow the Durden 
boy is,” said Alice at tea that evening. Her 
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grandmother added sugar to her small cup of 
black coffee with a little thin spoon, older than 
herself. 

“A sorry lot, all of them. Tom Durden 
has n’t done a day’s work since the ‘ holiness’ 
craze seized him. It is a queer idea that you 
must quit work when sin becomes an impossi- 
bility.” 

“Ts that a part of the new creed ?” 

“‘T suppose not, but many of them seem to 
think so.” 

“‘ Evidently cleanliness is not looked upon 
as next to godliness among the crackers that 
I have seen.” 

“Their cleanliness is generally next to 
nothing.” The old lady was fond of making 
epigrams. 

“The poor little fellow has n’t had much 
chance,” said Alice gently. Her mind was still 
upon Jack. 

But, at the Durden’s, Jack crawled into the 
corner where his ragged quilt was spread, and 
with the soft summer breeze blowing on him 
through a great crevice among the logs, lay 
down to resume his thinking. Life all along 
had been simply a fact with him, and not such 
a disagreeable fact as might be supposed, for 
all things are valued by comparison, and no 
change had ever come to him. Now, for the 
first time, something was dawning within; the 
nimbus of a new idea was brightening upon the 
horizon of his mind. Something had happened 
that he could not analyze ; he saw only the fair- 
faced girl with her violet eyes and ready white 
hands. He heard the musical voice and felt 
the sympathy — human sympathy! He did not 
know what it was, but it had come to him in 
its fairest form; and dull, oppressed, hopeless, 
and enslaved by circumstance though he was, 
somewhere in the dwarfed and shadowed life 
a dormant seed had been warmed and was stir- 
ring. It drove away sleep. Already things 
about him were beginning to develop a new 
relationship. The deep regular breathing of the 
woman in the same room divorced him from 
rather than linked him to human companion- 
ship, and, sleeping or waking, the man there 
was nothing to him. He was not lonely because 
of it, for his thought was there, and the pale far 
stars seemed to draw nearer and twinkle in 
friendliness. He fell asleep at last, smiling in 
the gloom. Past him marched the soldiers with 
their white plumes, and overhead was the crim- 
son flag. He heard the battle raging beyond 
the hills; perhaps it was in just such a battle 
that his father had been killed; and bearing 
his gun and knapsack as he limped away home 

was a girl in white. That night, for the first 
time in his life, the Angel of Hope found the 
cripple’s bed, and smiled upon the face pressed 
to the crevice in the wall. 
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II. “ No, hit won’t,” said Jack confidently. 
Billy did not propose to add mental labor 
Jack DurRDEN’s mental disturbance contin- to his other fatigues. He waved his hand good- 
ued for several days. At sunset of each he naturedly toward the white field: 
haunted the path over the field, hoping for “ Dere hit is,” he said. 
another meeting with Alice. He hobbled out Andso Jack Durden becameacotton-picker. 
to the fence where he first met her, andrecalled, He went alongslowly from plant to plant, gath- 
with the vividness peculiar to childish memo- ering the lint from each and thrusting it into 
ries, just how she stood, the expression of her his bag. It was tedious work to any, but trebly 


‘UNC’ BILLY, YER WANT ANYBODY TO HE’P YER PICK?” 


face, the tones of her voice, the rose at her so to him. For want of cultivation Billy’s cot- 
throat, and the pea-blooms in her hat. He _ ton was classedin local terms as “ bumble-bee ” 
studied the cotton-rows again with delibera- —that is, cotton so short that the bees could 
tion, and quickened his return across them to rest on the ground and rob the blooms. This 
see the soldiers rush past, stopping suddenly fact called for a lower stoop on the part of the 
tosee them stop. But she came no more. He picker, and for one who could not sustain his 
betook himself to thought again; and finally a weight on his legs the occupation was painful. 
resolution was born. But Jack labored faithfully. When his bag 
“ Unc’ Billy, yer want anybody to he’p yer was filled, he had to hobble out and place it in 
pick ?” one of Billy’s big oak baskets, and return, some- 
Uncle Bill sat upon his bench before his_ times to the far end of the row, to resume work. 
cabin and surveyed the cripple with mild sur- | When the day was ended, and the cotton was 
prise. He was an old negro who cultivated a weighed uponthe Worthington scales, there was 
two-mule farm on the Worthington lands witha forty pounds to Jack’s credit, and he held a 
pair of unfed steers. He laughed and leaned ticket that called for fifteen cents. An able- 
his head on his hands; not that the idea of bodied hand would have picked two hundred 
help was new, for Billy always wanted help and fifty or three hundred pounds. 
from some one. Indeed, he would have been _ Alice attended to the weighing, and praised 
glad to surrender the whole job. It was the the boy for his industry. 
source of the proposed help that stirred his “ Don’t forget about cleanliness,” she said, 
sense of humor. Who ever heard of Jack Dur- smiling and pointing to his begrimed hands 
den wanting work! Billy shook his head. and face. She did not know that, becoming 
“ Hit ud tek you ’bout er month ter.pick er fatigued beyond endurance, he had lain down 
hunderd poun’s,” he said. during the afternoon with the blazing sun upon 
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him, and for hours had dragged himself from 
plant to plant. 

Jack resumed his work the next day, and 
continued it. But from that time and ever af- 
terward he bathed his hands and face at the 
branch before going to have his cotton weighed. 
At the end of the week he was paid ninety- 
five cents. The pickers scattered to their homes 
or the village, but the boy lingered. He ap- 
proached Alice with the money. 

“Will hit buy er book ter learn in?” he 
said. Then she noticed that his pale face was 
clean, and some effort had been made to 
straighten out his hair. She was touched by 
the pathos of the mute response to her ad- 
monitions. 

“Keep the money,” she said. “I have a book 
I will give you. I have n’t any further use for 
it.” She brought him a primer. 

“Who is going to teach you?” 

Jack scratched his head for a moment. 

“ Reck’n I kin sorter learn by myself at first,” 
he said. “ Hit’s easy at ther start, ain’t hit ?” 

Alice laughed heartily at the idea. 

“ No, it is harder at first than at any other 
time. Come sit down here on the steps and I 
will give you a lesson.” 

She explained to him the alphabet, and how 
words are formed by putting letters together, 
and then told him the name of the six letters 
on the first line over and over until he knew 
them. His quickness pleased the girl, and for 
the first time she studied closely his face and 
head. The latter she agreed was of an encour- 
aging shape, and the former it seemed to her 
was already less dull. The possibility that 
might exist in that little deformed being rose 
before her, and a happy thought came with it. 

“ You are going to learn easily,” she said, 
“and some day you will read anything you 
please. Don’t let your affliction discourage 
you. Look at Mr. Alexander Stephens; he was 
sickly and had to be carried about in a chair ; 
and he was n’t a bit taller than you —” 

“T seen him onct,” said the boy, brightening ; 
“he come over hyah to whar some er his folks 
lives —” 

“Did he ? Well, that man was a member of 
Congress from Georgia, and Governor, and 
Vice-President of the Confederacy, and wrote 
books.” 

Jack looked at her blankly. But he knew 
that all this meant success ; and had n’t he seen 
the distinguished statesman riding ina carriage, 
and all the rich men crowding around to hear 
him talk, and to shake his hand ? 

He went home that evening across the field 
burdened with the most stupendous thought 
that ever crossed his mind. 

Sleep fell upon him that night almost as a 
faint. 
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When the next week had ended, Jack had 
picked one dollar and ten cents’ worth of cot- 
ton. And more, he knew the alphabet so well 
that he could repeat it backward as well as 
forward. All through the days he had run 
over the names, stopping occasionally to con- 
sult his primer; and old Billy, seeing him at it, 
would shake his head. 

“ Hit beats me,” he said once to Tildy Dur- 
den; “reck’n he ain’ right in es min’.” 

“Ver reck’n ? Well, hit ’s struck ther boy dif- 
funt fum es Uncle Tom, an’ hit’s ter be hoped 
hit ’ll keep on er strikin’ ’im that er way.” 

Jack hit upon another plan for improvement. 
When he was resting himself by assuming a 
horizontal position in the cotton-row and edg- 
ing along from plant to plant, he would reach 
over and trace the letters in the next row, and 
then read them as he came down again. When 
he became expert enough to join these in sim- 
ple words, he would write them also. “Alice” 
was his favorite. With his whole thought and 
mind upon the study, he was enabled to advance 
rapidly. 

Aljce Worthington watched the conflict with 
interest,and gave all the assistance in her power. 
After the first week he left his money in her 
hands. 

“ Aunt Tildy ’Il git hit,” he said briefly. 

She was indignant. “You don’t mean she 
would spend it ?” 

The boy grinned, showing his yellow teeth. 

“ Snuff,” he said laconically. 

When the picking-season was ended, and 
Alice returned to Macon, Jack could read in 
words of one and two syllables. 

“Don’t make the boy a beggar,” said her 
grandmother ; “ there are other things to teach 
him besides reading. Teach him self-reliance.” 
So the girl had taken from his little savings such 
sums as were needed for his simple books and 
turned over the remainder to her grandmother. 
One day Tildy Durden called for it. 

“1 ’d burn it up before you should have it,” 
said the old lady fiercely, “ and I ’d move you 
off my land, lock, stock, and barrel. Don’t you 
come here any more.” And Tildy did not. 

When the train bore Alice away from the 
station, the last form she saw was Jack’s. He 
stood leaning upon his sticks, his hat in hand. 
A half-dozen young gentlemen had assembled 
to see her off, but the smile that lit her face as 
she leaned from the window of the moving car, 
and the flutter of her dainty handkerchief, were 

for Jack. He saw them through his tears. The 
men mounted their horses and galloped away, 
but the crippled boy waited until the platform 
of the last car disappeared around the curve; 
and then he watched the smoke of the loco- 
motive spurting up over the tops of the far-away 
pines. Presently the smoke drifted away. He 
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dragged his helpless limbs 
over the old path, but the 
plumes were gone from the 
broken ranks of the soldiers, 
and the glory from the scat- 
tered clouds. He limped to 
the rear, carrying neither gun 
nor knapsack, but a greater 
load on his heart. 


III. 


But Jack Durden was now 
a capitalist, and he soon began 
to give his attention to new 
fields of labor. He pondered 
long, if not deeply, upon plans 
for increasing his sum, and 
one day he found Mrs. Worth- 
ington pruning her roses in 
the front yard. She was a tall, 
severe-looking old lady in 
black silk and lace, but Alice 
used to say the severity lay 
only in the iron-gray cork- 
screw curls that hung across 
her brow. No one ever saw 
her dressed otherwise. The 
silks got old and worn in the 
creases, and the lace as frail 
as spider-webs before she 
died, but with her it was silk, and lace, and 
corkscrew curls to the end. 

She listened kindly to the boy’s eager sug- 
gestions, and finally gave him a dollar of his 
money. 

“What else, sir!” 

Jack had been looking wistfully at the rose- 
cuttings as they fell from the sharp shears. The 
curt, abrupt query startled him, but he rallied. 

“‘T was er thinkin’ es how, ef yer be goin’ 
ter kill all them flowers, I ’d ask yer ter lemme 
dig ’em up an’ take ’em back home.” 

She laughed silently a moment. 

“T ’m not killing them, my boy. Cutting 
them only makes more blooms in the spring. 
Take the piecesand plant them ina moist place, 
and you will have all the bushes you want next 
year.” Jack, flushed with delight, gathered as 
many as he could carry, and then Mrs. Worth- 
ington added a few roots of winter pinks and 
a number of violets. 

He began his new venture very cautiously. 
He was about to turn loose the first silver eagle 
he had ever held in his hand. It was a solemn 
moment. He dragged himself all over the 
neighborhood and finally struck a bargain with 
an old negress, getting six hens and a rooster 
for his money. From that time he labored 
hard upon a chicken-house, his only tool the 
ax, which he had ground to a good edge at 
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“* JACK HAD BEEN LOOKING WISTFULLY AT THE ROSE-CUTTINGS.” 


the friendly blacksmith’s. He spent a week 
hunting nails in the village trash-heaps, in the 
ruins of a burned building and among the shav- 
ings about a new one; then he cut pine saplings 
and shaped them with the ax. With a ladder of 
his own make he succeeded in getting the rude 
structure up, and a roof of brush and straw on 
top. Here he penned his chickens at night, and 
here he made nests of pine-straw, each with 
its little canopy of brush. And one day early in 
January he was made almost frantic with de- 
light by the sight of a white egg in one of them. 

In the mean time Jack had not neglected his 
studies. His books and his chickens absorbed 
much but not all of his time, and while his eggs 
and ideas were multiplying, he ran an inge- 
nious fence around the great oak and began his 
flower-garden. As the spring advanced he 
found tiny buds upon the stems of his cuttings, 
and he transferred them to the little inclosure. 
He knew where pinkroot and arrowroot grew, 
and he dug them for their bright red flowers ; 
and bear-grass, the Yucca filamentosa,that sends 
up in the fallow fields of Georgia huge shafts 
seven feet high and hangs out a half hundred 
white bells. Wild violets grew among the pines, 
pale-blue, white, and purple velvet; and tril- 
lium was there with its pretty star blossoms, and 
the first bloomer of all, hepatica. These and 
others, as they made their appearance, he seized 
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upon and placed in the rich mold of his gar- 
den. Adeadcrab-apple tree full of the dry vines 
of a morning-glory stood by the roadside, and 
the pods still held their seed. He gathered half 
a pint of these and strewed them around his 
rough fence. A little gourd inside the cabin 
held his wild peas; he had crawled along in the 
grass by the path-side the day after he got his 
rose-cuttings and had found several varieties. 
Only the keen eye of a woodsman could have 
discovered them, perfect pods all, but some as 
small as a needle and only an inch long, ready 
to fly open from end to end and send their seed 
in every direction when touched, as he soon 
discovered. Jack was a rough florist, but na- 
ture was kind, and gradually the wreath was 
forming around the foot of the old oak. One 
day Pompey came upon him at his labors. 

‘“‘ Hyah sump’n Ole Miss sont,” he said, and 
with a contemptuous sniff was gone. Jack 
broke the string and drew from the wrapper a 
dazzling book full of stories and pictures. On 
the fly-leaf, ina round, firm hand, almost printed, 
were the words, “ From Alice to Jack.” 

From that moment life took new colors for 
the boy. He read and re-read the stories until 
he knew them by heart. There were “ Jack 
and the Beanstalk,” “‘ Cinderella,” “ Red Rid- 
ing Hood,” and all the old childhood favorites. 
How he treasured the book, how it lay out of 
sight on the rafter by day when not in use, and 
under his head by night, the girl, whirling away 
in society, little dreamed. 

But the craze for production was upon him. 
A number of pigeons daily walked the field 
near at hand. If chickens, why not pigeons ? 
Some one gave him a scrap of lumber, and he 
made a rough house for the birds and mounted 
it upon a pole. With lime thrown aside when 
a new store in the village was finished he white- 
washed it ; pigeons, he had heard, would seek 
white houses. And one day a pair walked in 
and investigated the cote. They must have 
liked the accommodations, for they took up 
their abode there. And.soon others came. 

By this time several hens were off with young 
chickens, and Jack was full of importance. For 
several days he disputed with their mothers for 
the privilege of tending them, but the chicks 
knew better, and to get the insects and freedom 
the hens took them down to the branch. Be- 
fore long he was the proud owner of more 
than seventy new chickens, and there were 
plaintive peeks in the dove-cote. 

One day old Billy remarked that he had 
“hear tell up bout de Hall dat Miss Allus were 
’spected back ’fo’ long,” whereupon Jack began 
to give extra attention to his hands, face, and 
hair. 

It was late in the spring then, and at last he 
saw the old Worthington carriage go leisurely 
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down to the station, and dragged himself out 
to the road. There were two young ladies in- 
side when it returned and two of the village 
beaux. Trembling with excitement, he waved 
his hat and shouted as it passed, but none heard 
him except old Pompey, who did not deign to 
give him a second glance. He only muttered, 
“Dis po’ white trash gittin’ pow’ful uppish, 
an’ somebody got ter tek ’em down —holl’in’ at 
folks erlong the road.” He cut the off horse to 
emphasize his disapprobation, and the stately 
animal acknowledged the attention with a care- 
less whisk of his tail. 

Jack went back to his labors very slowly. 
Days passed. The mental excitement unfitted 
the boy for study or labor. He haunted the 
path across the field; he watched the Hall in 
the distance for a glimpse of her dress. But 
she came not. A change somewhere had oc- 
curred, but he could not fathom it. 

For the want of lights the cracker household 
is in bed shortly after dark, but once again Jack 
could not sleep, although he lay with his head 
upon his book and shut his eyes to dream as he 
was wont. He crept out into the night, and saw 
the lights at the Hall shining like setting stars. 

Obeying a sudden impulse, he took his sticks 
and went toward them. How still the night 
was! Not a sound out there except the chirp 
of the crickets and the far-away hoot of a great 
owl. But as he neared the house he heard the 
prelude of a song struck inchords upon a piano, 
and presently Alice’s voice floated out to him. 
“ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” these were the 
words he caught, and, thrilled and touched, he 
drew nearer to her. There was no fear of de- 
tection; Pompey was asleep; and so he lay 
down just outside the open window at the foot 
of a tree where the shadow was darkest, and let 
the sweet melody haveits will with his untutored 
emotions. 

Though like a wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness comes over me, 

My rest a stone. 


Tears rose to his eyes; why, he knew not. 
They came and fell; a hidden fountain had 
been opened. They came up from an unblessed 
babyhood, from a lonely and forsaken youth, 
from the misery of neglect, from the heart of 
an infant turned to a man’s heart, summoned 
by the prayer in the voice of the only woman 
the whole world held for him. Again and again 
rose the song. He had heard others sing in 
the church as he passed, and sing at work ; he 
had heard Sunday-school children roaming in 
the woods near his home practising their car- 
ols; but none sang like this one; none put 
words into his heart that his lips felt like re- 
peating. Thelights grew dim within ; the breeze 
upon his brow seemed like a human touch, and 
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the moisture on his cheeks was stolen away. 
He slept, lulled to rest for the first time by a 
woman’s song. 

When Jack awoke the house was dark, and 
absolute silence was about him. He remem- 
bered, and crept away noiselessly. It must have 
been well toward morning, he thought, for as 
he crawled into his quilt and felt for the book, 
the cock in the pen crowed a reply to a chal- 
lenge in the far distance. 


IV. 


THE next morning Jack saw ladies leave 
the Hall and go into the pines by the road- 


ALICE’S WEDDING BOUQUET. 


side. An opportunity had come at last. Tak- 
ing his book, he followed, and presently found 
them gathering wild flowers. Alice’s face 
lighted up as he approached. 

“ Here is my protégé,” she said to her com- 
panion; “and how nice he looks.” 

Something like a glow swept over his wan 
cheeks when he heard her words and felt the 
magic of her touch upon his hand. She too 
had changed, but it was not all clear to him. 
She was plumper, and her dress was not white, 
but a close-fitting dark one, and her hair was 
done up like a woman’s, 

Presently he was reading to her rapidly from 
the story-book. Her companion burst out 
laughing, and the boy looked from one to the 
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other, puzzled. Although amazed at his prog- 
ress, Alice too was forced to smile, for his un- 
assisted mastery of words had resulted in a 
queer pronunciation. She corrected him care- 
fully, and he adopted the new form. 

‘Jack Durden certainly amazed me to-day,” 
she said at tea that evening. “ He has learned 
to read English as I read Spanish — with per- 
fect understanding, but without knowledge of 
pronunciation. One year, and alone! Think 
of it! Who says mental power is the growth 
of generations only?” 

“Tt does not follow that Jack’s ancestors 
had no training because his people are as you 
found them,” said her grandmother, reflec- 
tively. “ Do you remember how Georgia was 
partly settled ?” 

“JT do not, I am ashamed to say,’ 
Alice, smiling. 

* Well, ship-loads of people were sent here 
from England. Some were from the debtor 
prisons and the poorhouses; nearly all were 
very poor laborers, but some were educated, 
and I am inclined to think these people to some 
extent were the first crackers. They have de- 
generated in some respects and improved in 
others; but their habits of speech show them 
to be good old English stock. Indeed, I would 
not be surprised if it should turn out that these 
people are the purest English on the continent. 
Jack is not necessarily restricted by mental 
inaptitude, however he may be by circum- 
stance.” 

The months drifted away and cotton-pick- 
ing time was approaching, when one day Alice 
and her visitor came into Jack’s domain. A 
new surprise was in store for the girl—a new 
delight. The place was swarming with chick- 
ens and pigeons, and an air of prosperity hung 
over all; but the garden was the crowning 
glory. All around the morning-glories had 
covered the rude fence, turning its sides into 
a tapestry screen embroidered in many deli- 
cate tints and designs. On one side they had 
caught a low-swinging limb of the oak, and, 
climbing right and left, had made a canopy of 
blooms, and a cozy retreat from the sun. Here 
Jack had fixed a seat and was wont to study 
in the hot part of the day. The beds were a 
mass of colors, and pea-blossoms and _ busy- 
bodies twined themselves in their annual con- 
flict around the growing rose-plants. A single 
red rose shone among them—a large double 
flower of great purity. The girls seated them- 
selves. Alice was in raptures. 

“Jack,” she said, “I think you have worked 
wonders. I never in my life have seen such a 
pretty place. You are an artist and a poet.” 

The boy was standing straight up, his hands 
pressed down hard upon his sticks, his hat off. 
His brain whirled as he heard her words, and 


said 
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the pallor deepened on his fate. Forever, as 
long as life lasted, would the words ring in his 
ears. He saw, as in a dream, the two girls 
sitting there; the pigeons that had dropped 
down in the walk, one with the light turning 
to green and gold and bronze as he swelled 
and whirled about his mate. He heard, away 
above in the oak’s crest, the song of the swing- 
ing mocking-bird. A maze of color swept over 
his vision and he swayed violently. Then it 
was gone, the one unclouded, happy moment 
of his life. The seat was vacant. 

That summer he dragged himself along the 
cotton-rows day after day, from dawn until dark, 
enduring the terrible heat that trembled upon 
the fields. He was a good whistler, and one 
day the melody he had heard from her lips 
came back to him, and he gave it to nature 
for an hour at a time. He never encountered 
Alice but once: His tickets, showing the 
amount due him, were sent in every night to 
Mrs. Worthington, but some one else than Alice 
did the weighing. The company at the Hall 
changed everything. There were gentlemen 
there almost every day, and sometimes at night 
there was dancing. He sold his chickens as 
they came along and sent that money also to 
Mrs. Worthington. He had no idea how much 
was due him. 

The hawks had caught some of his chickens, 
and he had come across an old musket in the 
loft of the cabin, and learned to shoot. He soon 
became marksman enough to kill a bird, and 
this opened a new field of pleasure and profit. 
He learned to lie in the fence-corners and kill 
doves —sometimes as many as twelve at one 
shot; and for these he found a ready sale in 
the town. 

So the summer wore away. In the early au- 
tumn Alice passed him on horseback at full 
gallop. Her escort’s horse shied violently at 
the sight of the boy, and she laughed. But she 
turned her head and smiled back at Jack, and 
the sting fell out. The next day he learned 
that she was gone. 

Jack passed the fall in hunting. He knew 
where to find the partridges, and often at sun- 
set he would kill almost an entire covey as 
they huddled for sleep. 

If he could but get some way to ride, he 
thought, he could sell his game to better ad- 
vantage, and at last the opportunity came. He 
found an old mule, turned out to die, half sit- 
ting ina field, resisting the last fall, but unable 
to get up. The owner readily gave him the 
animal, and two negroes stood him up, for a 
dime each, and guided the staggering creature 
to the cabin. There Jack cut grass for him 
and gave him fodder and water. Under these 
friendly attentions the mule concluded that 
perhaps life was, after all, still worth living, and 
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so took a new lease upon it. Four nondescript 
wheels from that home of retired wheels, the 
blacksmith’s shed, a day or two of labor with 
the ax, a marvelous set of home-made har- 
ness in which were blended household wear- 
ing apparel, boot-legs, and grape-vine,— and 
Jack forsook pedestrianism. Then the rag 
craze seized upon him. He put a small for- 
tune into a great tin horn, taller than himself, 
and entered peddlerdom. 

Summer came again, and Alice. He saw 
her often, for she was fond of riding, and her 
escorts were plentiful. She often stopped and 
talked with him upon the road, and she told 
him once that he was getting to be quite a rich 
man, that her grandmother held one hundred 
and twenty-seven dollars in trust for him, and 
that she was proud of his success. One daya 
gentleman was with her, and she went over the 
whole story for him. The gentleman added 
words of praise, and tossed him a glittering coin 
as he rode away. Jack picked it up from the 
rags in his wagon. It was a five-dollar gold 
piece. That night he dragged himself to the 
Hall and found Alice. 

“Give it back ter ’im,” he said doggedly, as 
though ashamed of his ingratitude. “I ain’t 
no beggar.” The girl impulsively placed her 
hand upon his,—the small white hand, as soft 
as a pigeon’s breast,— and smiled through her 
wet eyes at him. 

“Good jack,” she said, “ you have learned 
all the lessons. You are a man indeed.” 

It seemed to him that the stars never shone 
so bright as on that night when he crossed the 
field for home, his withered limbs wet with the 
dew of the grass as he dragged them along. 

“¢ Good Jack,’ she said,” he whispered, “ an’ 
I’m er man at last.” He took the little story- 
book from the rafters and kissed it, hugging it 
in his dreams. He no longer read it. A youth’s 
paper had been coming to him regularly of late, 
at the post-office, and in his trips on the road 
he frequently became possessed of other litera- 
ture. He had traded with a boy for a little har- 
monica, and learned several airs upon it, one 
of them, of course, “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
and that night, lying with the book under 
his head, he played softly the well-beloved 
hymn. 

Something awoke him long before day, and 
he remembered an old resolution to lie in am- 
bush for a hawk that had been very annoying. 
He knew that the bird was in the habit of 
alighting on a certain dead pine very early in 
the morning, and at a favorable moment strik- 
ing among the pigeons or chickens. Thirty 
yards away from it was a fence-corner grown 
up with sassafras sprouts. Taking his musket, 
he went forth and concealed himself there, and 
as he lay waiting for the dawn of light he heard 
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voices on the road. Presently two negroes 
stopped near him, and their words became in- 
telligible. He gathered distinctly enough that 
they were planning an attack on the Hall, 
and his blood ran cold when he realized the 
danger. No one slept in the house but the two 
ladies, Pompey, and a mulatto maid. There 
had never been any trouble in the neighbor- 
hood from housebreakers, but a few days pre- 
vious several convicts from a gang at work upon 
the public roads had escaped, and they were 
desperate men. 

While these thoughts were whirling in the 
boy’s mind the men moved on. He knew that 
they would follow the road around; he struck 
out with all his might straight across the field. 
On he toiled, stumbling and falling headlong 
in his frantic efforts to hurry, bewailing his 
helplessness, and panting for breath. The 
minutes seemed hours, but he reached the yard 
at last. Then came screams out into the night, 
piercing him like knives. He was too late! He 
dragged himself to the house side, upon the 
old carpenter’s bench, into the open window — 
how, he never knew. He found himself in the 
great hall, blinded by lights. He saw Alice and 
old Mrs. Worthington in their white gowns 
bravely facing the burglar, who, with his up- 
lifted ax, was threatening the screaming ser- 
vant-girl, and dropping to the floor, he fired. 
The man plunged headlong into the corner 
with his arm shattered, and the next instant the 
other rushed from an adjoining room he had 
been plundering, to escape. Jack half raised 
himself and swung the gun in the air— then 
came a blow, and darkness. 

Pompey came rushing in at last, and others 
later. They secured the half-dead burglar and 
carried the senseless boy into Alice’s room and 
placed him upon her bed. For a while they 
thought him dead, but he recovered. The up- 
lifted gun had partly checked the terrible blow 
aimed at his head, and had saved his life. 

But wounds were nothing, for was it not 
Alice’s hand that washed away the blood and 
the pain ? 

“Sing it again,” he said softly. They had 
given him an opiate and his lids were heavy. 

“ What, Jack?” 

“« Nearer, my God, to Thee.’ I laid outside 
one night — don’t yer know, ’bout ther wan- 
d’rer, an’ the sun gone down —” 

Then she sang it again, and when she had 
ended the boy slept. 


V. 


THE fame of Jack’s defense brought him 
many friends and customers. He was proud 
and happy as never before. And not only Alice, 
but one day old Mrs. Worthington stepped 
down from the old carriage at the cabin and in- 
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spected his possessions while they praised him 
to his aunt. They sent him books. Such books! 
They opened the whole world to him. 

But Jack went on with his rag business; he 
met Alice oftenest on the road. The sound of 
his horn was heard all over the counties round 
about as his business circle extended. Often 
he came back from his trips late at night, and 
as he passed the Worthingtons’ he always 
sounded a call upon the horn. People who 
heard the clear, mellow notes said: 

“That is Jack Durden. He is blowing to 
let his folks know he is coming home.” 

At the Hall the gaieties crowded upon each 
other. There, in the other world of people, the 
boy had received the nickname of “ Alice’s 
hero.” 

In the course of his travels a strange thing 
had happened to Jack. There came into his 
possession a circular from some Western estab- 
lishment that claimed to cure all deformities. 
He found in it a picture of a boy with limbs 
all distorted, like his, and then a picture of the 
same boy restored. His heart gave one great 
throb and seemed to have ceased beating. But 
the next moment it resumed work with rapid- 
ity and sledge-hammer violence. A defined 
hope was born that instant, and with hope came 
dreams. 

Months passed. Jack the ragman drew all 
his money from Mrs. Worthington’s hands, and 
she was glad of it. There was three hundred 
dollars, and she always had been a little ner- 
vous after the burglary. 

Then he disappeared. People who thought 
at ali on the subject concluded that he had only 
gone on a little longer trip. The truth is, he 
had left his tumbledown outfit at a distant 
railway-station and gone West. 

The blow to his hope of a cure came with 
crushing force. With more than usual frank- 
ness the officials at the curative establishment 
told him that his case was hopeless. He 
found his way back to his wagon and thence 
journeyed home. Not a note was sounded 
upon his horn; no tune issued from the 
little harmonica. In the rags sold him by 
one of the Worthington negroes was a scrap of 
a cambric handkerchief bearing in raised let- 
ters the initials “ A. W.” This he took from his 
pocket and placed upon the seat by his side. 
It was his only companion homeward. 

He reached the cabin just after dark, and, 
commenting on the number of lights at the 
hall, drew from his aunt the remark: 

“ Weddin’, they tells me.” 

“Who?” She did not see his sudden pallor. 

“Miss Allus an’ er feller from up erbout 
Augusty. Don’t reccullec’ his entitlements.” 
That was all. Jack went out and dropped down 
under the tree in his little garden. The clouds 
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were black above him and there were moans 
in the forest. There he lay, dumb and suffering. 

“Good Jack,” she had said, “ you have 
learned a your lessons well.” Perhaps the 
words came back to him again. 

That night, when the wedding-dance was at 
its best, one of the revelers found old Pompey 
standing in the back doorway holding a great 
bouquet of flowers in his hand and quarreling. 
He took them from the negro into the great 
hall and read aloud from a strip of paper at- 
tached, “From Jack to Alice.” A shout of 
laughter went up from all the others, but Alice 
took the flowers in both little hands and buried 
her lips in them foran instant. At that moment 
the white face of a boy disappeared from the 
window into the darkness that rested on the 
fields. And the dance went on. 

Jack Durden did not pause until he reached 
the middle of the field. The storm burst upon 
him there. He stood with his slight form drawn 
up, and gazed about him under the pressure of 
a sudden memory. The lightning was inces- 
sant. It seemed as though waves of flame 
rolled across the long lines of plants, and the 
instantaneous thunder made the ground trem- 
ble. The roaring winds bent and twisted the 
cotton-plants, tearing out the white plumes and 
tossing them madly everywhere. The summer 
hail struck him like so many shot. The air was 
full of groans and sighing. 

“ It’s the battle,” he said, and the blinding 
lightning uncovered the smile upon his white 
face lifted toward the clouds. 


TEN years showed many changes. Old Mrs. 
Worthington, in her faded silk and spider lace, 
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was placed under the little clump of cedars 
where so many of those whose name she bore 
had preceded her. Tom Durden went into 
the “ far land” also, where, at least, his creed 
of holiness obtains; and Tildy crossed the half- 
century line in company with a husband, much 
to her final regret. The little garden at the 
foot of the oak disappeared, and with it the 
chicken- and pigeon-houses and the tumble- 
down rag-wagon. 

But the old plantation had fallen to Alice 
and her husband, and during the summer 
evenings the lights at the Hall still shone like 
setting stars across the field. 

One day the academy bell up-town rang 
every freckled youngster into place, and a little 
golden-haired girl came in shyly and stood by 
the teacher. He was a slender, well-dressed 
young man, whose pale, restful face suggested 
the hard student. By his chair as he sat stood 
a pair of crutches. A smile shone from lips and 
eyes as he placed his hand under the chin of 
the new-comer— the gentle, assuring smile that 
drew all children to him. 

“ And this is Alice,” he said very softly 
and slowly; “so it is, so it is.” He looked 
up to where, standing in the door, a fair 
young matron was regarding him with moist 
eyes. 

“T shall want her to begin here,” he said, 
taking from his drawer a little half worn-out 
primer and opening it. “I will teach her the 
six letters on the first row.” 

That day, for him, there was a glory in the 
school-room brighter than the sunlight. 

The battle was over. 


Farry Stillwell Edwards. 
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Qoeees and broad the king’s highway of song 
Lies yonder —but I tread it not, more fain 

To linger dreaming in this pleasant lane 

Where oft, when weary seemed yon road and long, 
Fame’s pilgrims rested. Oh, what memories throng 


This little, narrow space! What love, what pain, 
These hedges know of! What high hopes, what vain 
Desires, have here found utterance sweet or strong! 
Here Shakspere hung his verse Orlando-wise 
On many a branch ; here Dante sang of love; 
Sad Milton here forgot the evil days; 
And still ’t is echoing with Laura’s praise — 
This lane, so strait, so small ?— But, ah! above 
What depth and vastness of the boundless skies! 
Inigo Deane. 
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SPEAvce: 


INTERLUDES. 
FIREFLIES. 


EE where at intervals the firefly’s spark 
Glimmers, and melts into the fragrant dark ; 
Gilds a leaf’s edge one happy instant, then 
Leaves darkness all a mystery again! 


A PARABLE. 


NE went East, and one went West 
Across the wild sea-foam, 
And both were on the self-same quest. 
Now one there was who cared for naught, 
So stayed at home: 
Yet of the three ’t was only he 
Who reached the goal—by him unsought. 


ART. 


ET art be all in all,” one time I said, 

And straightway stirred the hypercritic gall : 

I said not, “ Let technique be all in all,” 
But art—a wider meaning. Worthless, dead — 
The shell without its pearl, the corpse of things — 
Mere words are, till the spirit lend them wings. 
The poet who breathes no soul into his lute 
Falls short of art: ’t were better he were mute. 


The workmanship wherewith the gold is wrought 
Adds yet a richness to the richest gold: 
Who lacks the art to shape his thought, I hold, 

Were little poorer if he lacked the thought. 

The statue’s slumber were unbroken still 

Within the marble, had the hand no skill. 

Disparage not the magic touch that gives 

The formless thought the grace whereby it lives! 





TRANSFORMATION. 


pO a chance fissure of the churchyard wall 
A sweet-breathed vine thrusts out a vagrant spray, 
At whose slim end a snow-white blossom droops 

Full to the dewy redness of a rose 

That reaches up on tiptoe for the kiss. 

Not them the wren disturbs, nor the blue bee 

That buzzes homeward with his load of sweets: 

And thus they linger, flowery lip to lip, 

Heedless of all, in rapturous mute embrace. 

Some necromancy here! These two, I think, 

Were once unhappy lovers upon earth. 


DEATH DEFIED. 


HERE dwells one bright Immortal on the earth, 
Not known of all men. They who know her not 
Go hence forgotten from the House of Life, 
Sons of oblivion. 


To her once came 
That awful Shape which all men hold in dread, 
And she with steadfast eyes regarded him, 
With heavenly eyes half sorrowful, and then 
Smiled, and passed by. And who art thou, he cried, 
That lookest on me and art not appalled, 
That seem’ st so fragile, yet defiest Death ? 
Not thus do mortals face me! What art thou? 


But she no answer made: silent she stood ; 
Awhile in holy meditation stood, 

And then moved on thro’ the enamoured air, 
Silent, with luminous uplifted brows — 

Time’s sister, Daughter of Eternity, 

Death’s deathless enemy, whom men name Love. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 





TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


The Progressive Discovery of America. 


HIS number of THE CENTURY goes to its read- 

ers on the first day of the “ Columbus year.” It isa 
year which THE CENTURY will commemorate in many 
ways, one way being a series of articles describing 
and illustrating the remarkable architectural beauties 
of the Columbian Exposition at Chicago next year. It 
is the object of that exposition to celebrate, in a manner 
worthy of our position and power as a nation, the dis- 
covery of this country by Columbus four hundred years 
ago. Delay in reaching a decision as to a site made 
necessary a postponement till 1893, but a celebration 
in that year will be scarcely less appropriate than it 
would have been in 1892. In fact, it would be appro- 
priate in any year between 1892 and 1898, for discov- 
eries were made almost continuously by Columbus and 
other navigators between 1492 and 1498, and it was 
not till the latter year that he set foot upon the soil of 
the continent of America. 

In his first voyage, which began on August 3, 1492, 
and ended on October 12, Columbus discovered only 
the Bahama Islands, landing first upon one of them 
which its Indian inhabitants called Guanahani. For a 


long time the weight of authority was in favor of San 


Salvador as being the one which most nearly meets the 
confusing descriptions which Columbus himself wrote 
of his landing-place, but the “ weight of modern testi- 
mony,” says Justin Winsor in his latest work, “ Chris- 
topher Columbus,” “ seems to favor Watling’s Island.” 
Columbus visited several other islands, including Cuba, 
during this first voyage, discovering among other things 
that the Indians of Fernandina lived in houses shaped 
like tents, “with nets extended between the posts, 
which they called Aamacs,—a name soon adopted by 
sailors for swinging beds.”’ The rude cut which Win- 
sor gives of these Aamacs shows them to be in con- 
struction and shape the exact counterpart of the netted 
hammocks of to-day. 

The second voyage of Columbus began on Septem- 
ber 25, 1493, and the first land sighted was one of the 
Caribbee Islands, which he reached on November 3. 
He landed and named it Dominica. He passed on, dis- 
covering other islands in this group, reaching the isl- 
ands discovered on his first voyage on November 22. 
He spent a great deal of time in searching for gold, 
especially for one marvelously rich mine which the In- 
dians always told him was somewhere not far in ad- 
vance of where he was. He became so eager in the 
search for this mine that the Indians soon learned to 
hold up a nugget of gold and exclaim: “ Behold the 
Christians’ God!”’ It was while in the Bahamas on 
this second voyage that Columbus wrote to his sover- 
eigns in Spain proposing a slave trade in the savages 
of the New World. He remained in the Bahamas till 
March 10, 1496, exploring the greater part of the time 
and discovering additional islands, including Jamaica. 

Columbus began his third voyage on May 30, 1498, 
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and on July 31 he discovered and named Trinidad, 
landing upon that island and giving it its name because 
of its triple-peaked mountain which reminded him of 
the Trinity. He looked across the channel which sep- 
arates Trinidad from the low country of the South 
American continent about the mouths of the Orinoco, 
and supposed the coast which he saw stretching away 
for twenty leagues to be that of another island. On 
his two former voyages he had insisted that Cuba was 
a continent, and not an island. And now when he was 
for the first time in sight of a continent he supposed 
it to be an island. He tasted the water which washed 
the shores of Trinidad, and, though greatly surprised to 
find it fresh, he did not dream that it was made so by 
the waters of a mighty river which drained a continent. 
The precise date on which Columbus first set foot on 
the continent is not known, but it is believed to have 
been August 5, 1498. The precise spot is also uncer- 
tain, but it is known to have been on the shores of the 
Gulf of Paria, near some of the many mouths of the 
Orinoco. After sailing along the coast for several days, 
he returned to the colony he had founded at Hispa- 
niola, now Hayti, in the Bahamas, remaining there till 
October, 1500, when he was sent back to Spain a pris- 
oner in irons. 

On his fourth voyage, which began May 9 or II, 
1502, Columbus discovered the island of Martinique, 
and sailed across the Caribbean Sea to the coast of 
Honduras, landing near the cape of Honduras on Au- 
gust 17. He then sailed along the coast of Costa Rica 
and the Isthmus of Panama, till December 2, when he 
turned backward and set sail for Hispaniola. On No- 
vember 7, 1504, he returned for the last time to Spain, 
and his discoveries were at an end. 

He had discovered the continents of Central and 
South America, but had not set foot or eye on the 
continent of North America. He died in ignorance of 
the fact that he had discovered a new world, adhering 
to the last to his theory that the lands and countries 
he had found belonged to that part of Eastern Asia 
which the ancients called India. 

A year before Columbus discovered the South Amer- 
ican continent John Cabot discovered the island of New- 
foundland, and sailing through the strait of Belle Isle 
coasted along the shores of the North American con- 
tinent. It was held for many years that he sailed as far 
south as Florida, but this is now considered to be very 
doubtful. At all events, it is conceded that in June, 
1497, he saw some portion of the North American con- 
tinent, but he, like Columbus, had no idea that he had 
found a new world, merely supposing the land he saw 
to be an extended peninsula of Europe, infolding the 
North Atlantic. 

Americus Vespucius is claimed to have discovered 
the continent of South America in 1497, while Colum- 
bus was making ready for his third voyage, and this 
claim has long vexed historians, who are still divided 
in opinion about it, though the weight of opinion is 
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against it. But while Columbus was bending all his 
mental energies to making his discoveries harmonize 
with his theory that the lands he had found belonged 
to India or Eastern Asia, Vespucius published a clear 
and graphic description of the new lands he or Colum- 
bus had found, giving to them for the first time the 
name of Mundus Novus, New World. This name 
suited so well the glowing descriptions which Vespu- 
cius wrote, that it took a powerful hoid upon the pop- 
ular imagination, with the result of investing Vespucius 
with all the honors of discovery and giving his name 
to the New World he had pictured in such graphic 
colors. 


Alabama’s Thousand-Dollar-a-Day Blunder. 


ALABAMA’S experience with banking “in the inter- 
ests of the people ” was in some respects similar to that 
of Michigan with “ Wild-cat ” banks, described in the 
November CENTURY. Like that of many other States 
at about the same period, it resulted in complete col- 
lapse, with great financial loss to the people whom it 
was designed to benefit, a serious impairment of the 
State’s credit, a flood of public scandal, and a heavy 
burden of debt. The history of Alabama’s blunder is 
so full of instruction for those who believe in State or 
national agency for making everybody prosperous by 
means of liberal banking and cheap money, that we shall 
set it forth in some detail. 

Alabama went into the banking business as a State 
in 1823, when its legislature passed an act for the es- 
tablishment of the Bank of the State of Alabama, the 
capital, which was not limited to any amount, to be fur- 
nished entirely by the State. The management of the 
bank was intrusted to a president and twelve directors, 
who were to be chosen annually by joint vote of the 
legislature. The only limit put to the volume of notes 
which the bank should issue was that they should be 
in such sums as the president and directors might deem 
“most expedient and safe.’’ Certain public funds were 
set aside to constitute part of the capital of the bank, 
and in addition the State was authorized to issue State 
stock to the amount of $100,000, redeemable within ten 
years, and bearing interest not exceeding 6 per cent. 
The bank began business in 1825. Three years later it 
was authorized to issue $100,000 more of State stock, 
redeemable in twenty years, at a rate of interest not 
exceeding 6 per cent. In the same year other public 
funds, aggregating $1,300,000, were added to the capital. 
Five years later about $500,000 of State University 
funds were transferred to the bank as capital. Between 
1832 and 1835 four branches of the State Bank were 
established in as many cities, and State bonds to the 
amount of $6,300,000 were issued to supply them with 
capital. 

The design of the founders of the system was to dis- 
tribute the bank money as evenly as possible among 
the people of the State, and with this end in view the 
original act stipulated that the money loaned by the 
bank should be apportioned among the several coun- 
ties of the State according to their representation in the 
legislature. At first no limit appears to have been placed 
to the amounts of a bank’s money which its president 
and directors could themselves borrow. The result 
was that they borrowed as much as they wished and 
loaned it to their friends on such security as seemed 
satisfactory to themselves. 
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The choice of president and directors by the legisla- 
ture, designed to give the people control of the bank’s 
management, led to gross corruption and abuse, being 
aided greatly in these directions by the requirement for 
equal distribution of loans throughout the State and by 
the lack of any limit upon the sums which the president 
and directors could borrow. When the several branches 
had been established, each with its president and di- 
rectors, there were annually to be chosen by the legis- 
lature between sixty and seventy directors. In their 
campaigns for election to the legislature, candidates 
would point to the requirement for the equal distribu- 
tion of loans among the people, and promise each one 
of their supporters a loan in case of election. Before 
members who had been elected after such pledges, the 
candidates for bank directors had to go for election. 
Mr. J. H. Fitts, of Tuscaloosa,—to whose valuable 
paper upon the history of the State bank and its 
branches, read by him before the Alabama Bankers’ 
Association in June, 1891, we are indebted for most of 
the information in this article,— says the number of can- 
didates for directors was usually two or three times as 
great as the numberof places tobe filled,adding: “For, 
it must be remembered, the office of bank director, with- 
out salary or any emolument whatever, was regarded by 
many as the most lucrative office in the State. The 
legislature was annually beset by a horde of greedy 
adventurers, who were candidates for bank directors, 
and who resorted to all kinds of electioneering tricks 
and promises to secure their election. Unfortunately 
for the banks, the votes of too many members of the 
legislature were controlled by the liberality of candi- 
dates in promising bank discounts to them and their 
friends.”” Mr. J. W. Garrett, in his ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Public Men in Alabama,” gives an amusing incident 
illustrating this abuse. A member of one branch of the 
legislature died while a campaign for the election of 
bank directors was in progress, and all his fellow mem- 
bers wore the usual badge of crape on the arm for thirty 
days. A shrewd countryman from a remote county, 
who was on a visit to the State capitol, noticing that all 
the men with crape were the recipients of “ treats ” of 
all kinds, including cigars and suppers galore, put a sim- 
ilar badge upon his own arm and had a royal good time 
for several days before the imposture was discovered. 

Mr. Fitts relates that one of the hotel-keepers of 
Tuscaloosa succeeded in getting himself elected a bank 
director in 1832. “ The increased patronage of his ho- 
tel was wonderful; many members of the legislature 
and a great majority of the persons who visited Tusca- 
loosa to borrow money stopped at his hotel with the 
view of securing the influence of the proprietor with the 
Board of Directors, which passed upon all applications 
for money.” Four other hotel-keepers in the same city, 
realizing that there was no other way in which to com- 
pete with such attractions, became candidates, and in 
1834 they were all elected. On one occasion, when the 
five hotel-keepers constituted a majority of the Board 
of Directors, and had discounted a great many notes 
and bills, each note or bill receiving the ardent advocacy 
of one of the hotel-keepers and the votes of all five, a 
note was passed around which received nobody’s sup- 
port, and was about to be rejected, when the president, 
who was not in sympathy with the majority, remarked 
quietly of the signer of the note: “ This man must 
have camped gut last night.” 
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Of course, members of the legislature had great 
influence on the directors. “No director,” says Mr. 
Fitts, “could expect the vote of a member whose bill 
he refused to discount. This made it an easy matter 
for members of the legislature to borrow money for 
themselves and their friends. The directors were even 
afraid to refuse to discount paper which was recom- 
mended by a member of the legislature.” 

There could be only one outcome of such a state of 
affairs. The State bank had, in 1826, a capital of 
$253,646 anda circulation of $273,507. In 1837 the cap- 
ital of the State bank and its branches had reached 
$7,889,886, and the circulation $4,576,752. The notes 
discounted and bills purchased in 1826 amounted to 
$448,859; in 1837 they amounted to $17,693,983. A 
commission which had been appointed, because of al- 
leged bank frauds, to investigate the character of these 
notes and discounts estimated that over six millions of 
the $17,693,983 were worthless. This made the liabilities 
of the banks nearly seven millions greater than their 
assets, and made it plain that something heroic must be 
done to prevent immediate collapse. Only a year be- 
fore, the people believed themselves to be enjoying 
boundless prosperity. They had such faith in the money 
of their banks that the legislature, on January 9, 1836, 
passed an act “ abolishing direct taxation in the State,” 
and setting aside $100,000 of the bank money to defray 
the expenses of the State government. That was a 
practical application of the contention that ifa State can 
create money then there is no need of taxation. The 


people of Alabama in this respect carried the cheap- 
money idea to its logical conclusion, They made the 
test when they were in the midst of what are known as 


the “ flush times of Alabama.” Everybody had little 
difficulty in getting some money into his pocket. Yet 
scarcely had the test begun when a panic swept over 
the State, and it was discovered suddenly that some- 
thing was the matter with the financial and business 
situation. The legislature was summoned in special 
session to devise means of relief. The demand from all 
quarters was for more money for the people, and it was 
decided by the legislature to heed it, by authorizing the 
State to loan the people $5,000,000 more through the 
banks. This wasin June. In December following, a 
further loan of $2,500,000 was made. These extreme 
measures only postponed the inevitable collapse, while 
adding greatly to its disastrous consequences. In 1842 
the charters of the branch banks were repealed, and in 
1845 that of the State bank expired by limitation. 
When the results came to be summed up, it was dis- 
covered that the University and other funds, aggre- 
gating several millions of dollars, had been lost, and 
that the State had sunk with them many millions 
more. Mr. Fitts placed the total loss to the State, prin- 
cipal and interest, up to June, 1891, at over $31,- 
000,000, and estimated the amount of interest which 
the taxpayers are called upon annually to pay on ac- 
count of the lost funds and outstanding bonds at over 
$271,000 a year. In a recent speech which Governor 
Jones, of Alabama, made in Camden County, he placed 
the total amount of taxation for these objects at $362,- 
000 a year, or nearly $1000 a day. This gives us a 
concrete example of the cost of cheap-money experi- 
ments which is of great value. Governor Jones used 
it very forcibly as a warning to his people against the 
insidious teachings of the advocates of the subtrea- 
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sury scheme, for the latter plan in many respects re- 
sembles it. As Mr. Fitts well says, the Alabama 
experience “ demonstrates the folly of a government 
attempting to carry on a banking business with public 
funds managed or controlled by its politicians.” 


Mississippi’s Crop-Moving Currency. 


MIssIssIPPI’s experience with cheap money, during 
the period of inflation and speculation which followed 
the removal by President Jackson of the public de- 
posits from the United States Bank, and the refusal to 
recharter that bank, was more reckless than that of 
Alabama, and consequently more disastrous. It began 
in 1833 and ended in 1840. For five or six years the 
people of Mississippi believed:themselves to be the 
richest and most prosperous on the face of the globe. 
Everybody had all the money he wanted, and if he 
needed more the banks would pour it out for him. 
Yet when the end came everybody discovered that he 
was so poor that the State arose as one man, and re- 
pudiated its most solemn obligations, thus adding 
breach of faith to its other follies. In this respect its 
conduct was in most unfavorable contrast with that of 
Alabama, though the disasters both suffered had been 
brought on by similar causes. 

“ Nowhere,” says Professor William G. Sumner in 
his “ History of American Currency,” in commenting 
upon the developments of this period, “ had the paper- 
money mania raged worse than in Mississippi, where 
the banks operated as cotton factors, manufacturing 
money to carry cotton as they needed it.”” The experi- 
ment began in 1833 when the State came to the aid of 
the Planters’ Bank of Mississippi, which had been char- 
tered three years before, by issuing $2,000,000 worth 
of bonds, at six per cent. interest, to be used as the 
bank’s capital. The avowed object was to enable the 
bank to “ aid in developing the resources of the State.” 
The bonds sold at a premium, and the bank had a re- 
markable prosperity during the following year. This 
was so encouraging that nine new banks were char- 
tered in 1834, and many others in following years. In 
1838 the State, desiring to get a larger share in the 
general prosperity brought on by such liberal bank- 
ing, chartered a bank of its own, called the “ Union 
Bank of Mississippi,’”’ and issued $5,000,000 worth of 
bonds at five per cent., most of which were sold in 
Holland at their par value, bringing into the State the 
largest sum of money its people had ever dreamed 
of possessing. The whole State went wild with a 
fever of speculation. The smaller banks did their 
best to rival the Union Bank, and all vied with one 
another in pouring out currency, making loans and 
discounts, and publishing fabulous accounts of their 
great prosperity. 

At the close of 1839 the twenty-six banks in the State 
professed to have a paid-up capital of over $30,000,000, 
loans and discounts exceeding $48,000,000, a note cir- 
culation exceeding $15,000,000, and deposits aggregat- 
ing nearly $9,000,000. As the free white population 
of the State at that time was only 170,000, the alleged 
paid-up capital per head equaled $180, loans and dis- 
counts $285, and the circulation, including deposits, 
$140. Here, surely, was the largest fer capita circulation 
ever known, larger by $40 than what our wildest cheap- 
money advocates demand now, yet what was the result? 
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At the moment of greatest apparent prosperity, when 
everybody believed himself rich and hourly growing 
richer, the entire system collapsed. It was then discov- 
ered that all of the boasted $30,000,000 of paid-up cap- 
ital, with the exception of the money that had been 
borrowed on the bonds of the State, consisted of “ stock 
notes” which had been paid in for capital, the banks 
discounting them and the proceeds going to pay for 
stock subscriptions. This was simply an exchange of 
one form of credit for another. Absolutely no money 
had gone into the banks except that obtained by the 
sale of State bonds, and when that was exhausted noth- 
ing remained but entries upon the bank records for 
indebtedness from which nothing was ever to be 
realized. 

In summing up the result, Mr. Henry V. Poor, from 
whose “ Money, its Laws and History” we have ob- 
tained much of our information, says : 

The $48,000,000 of loans were never paid; the $23,000, - 
ooo of notes and deposits never redeemed. The whole 
system fell a huge and shapeless wreck, woe be peo- 
ple of the State very much as they came into the world. 
Their condition at the time beggars description. Society 
was broken up from its very foundations. Everybody was 
in debt without any possible means of payment. Lands 
became worthless for the reason that no one had an 
money to pay for them. The only personal property left 
was slaves, to save which such numbers of people fled 
with them from the State that the common return upon 
legal processes was in the very abbreviated form of ‘‘ G. 
‘T. Bean to Texas, a State which in this way received 
a mighty accession to her population. 


The State paid the interest on the bonds issued for 
the banks for less than a year, when the governor in- 
formed the bondholders that the State, “in her sov- 
ereign capacity, had refused payment of her bonds.” 


This position the legislature sustained in 1842 by 
adopting a report of a committee declaring payment of 
the bonds to be “ incompatible with the honor and dig- 
nity of the State.” The State’s conduct was defended 
on the floor of Congress’ by Jacob Thompson, after- 
ward President Buchanan’s Secretary of the Interior. 
The bondholders had the question of the constitution- 
ality of the bonds brought before the highest court in 
the State, and obtained a decision in their favor, the 
court affirming their constitutionality and declaring 
them to be binding obligations upon the State; but as 
no execution could issue against the State, the bond- 
holders could obtain none of their lost money. As late 
as 1853 some of the bondholders, by persistent efforts, 
obtained from the legislature an act referring the ques- 
tion of payment to the people. The people voted that 
the bonds should not be paid, thus adding the final and 
overwhelming touch to the State’s disgrace. 

Surely there cannot be found in the long and al- 
most inexhaustible calendar of cheap-money experi- 
ments a more striking moral lesson than this Mississippi 
history affords, for a system which destroys not only 
the material prosperity of a people, but its moral sense 
as well, is one that should be shunned like a pestilence. 


Attacks upon Public Parks. 


THE fight to prevent the injury and impairment of 
public parks, large and small, appears to be a perpet- 
ual one. There is always springing up some new per- 
son or persons possessed with a craving, as absorbing 
as it is mysterious, to get into a park of some kind and 
do harm to it in one way or another. If the park be a 
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small one in a great city, the hostile attack takes the 
form of a request to run a railway across or over a cor- 
ner of it, or to be granted a section for a railway station 
or some other semi-public use. Plausible reasons are 
always advanced in support of such propositions, the 
chief of which usually is that the public convenience 
will be greatly enhanced by the incursion. A few years 
ago it was proposed with much seriousness to run an 
elevated railway across the Central Park, and it was 
claimed that the structure might be of such architec- 
tural beauty as to constitute an additional charm for the 
park. Again it was proposed to construct along the 
entire length of one side of the same park a.speeding- 
track for horses which should be devoted to fast driv- 
ing by the owners of blooded horses. In Boston and 
other cities the proposition is made anew every year to 
allow the city parks to be used as training- and parade- 
grounds for the militia. 

The attacks upon the great parks, those of the Adi- 
rondacks, the Yosemite, the Yellowstone, differ only in 
degree. Somebody wishes to run a railway into or 
through them, or to construct a highway across them, 
or to use portions of them for some kind of private 
enterprise of a profitable nature. The mere sight of 
so much property lying idle appears to be irritating to 
the utilitarian spirit of the age. Men wish to get at it 
and make it earn something for them. And the first 
excuse that they make is that their particular project 
will be a great public convenience. If it be a railway 
that they propose, they say it will not injure the park, 
but bring its beauties and delights within easy reach 
of thousands of people who otherwise would never be 
able to enjoy them. If they wish to cut down trees, 
they say they only desire to do so in order to improve 
the views, to “ open vistas’ from hotels and thus in- 
crease the enjoyment of visitors. “Opening vistas” 
has long been the favorite device of park desolators all 
the way from New York city to the Yosemite Valley, 
and is one of the most extreme and violent forms of 
park vandalism ever invented. 

All these attacks are open to the same objection, which 
is unanswerable, that they remove, in part ifnot entirely, 
the very qualities which are essential in a park. The 
prime essential of a park in a great city is that the noise 
and turmail of the streets cease at its gates, and that 
within is quiet, an opportunity to enjoy nature in its 
cultivated aspect, and a certain freedom of action within 
limits which are prescribed only for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. Every respectably behaving 
person has as much freedom there as if he were in his 
own grounds. All is as free to him as it is to every one 
else. A railway across or over such a park, or a use 
of any part of it for a semi-public purpose, destroys 
. both its quiet and its democratic equality, and its main 
charm has been taken away. 

In the case of a great park like the Adirondack, or 
the Yellowstoge, or the Yosemite, the essential quality 
is that of a solitude, a wilderness, a place of undis- 
turbed communion with nature in all her primitive 
beauty, simplicity, and grandeur. For such a solitude 
vast domain and practically complete separation from 
the developments of civilization are indispensable. 
Run a railway into such a place, and it ceases at 
once to be a wilderness. Nature flees, never to be 
brought back again. With her go the wild game 
which attracted the huntsmen and made camp life, 
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with all its restfulness and strength-giving qualities, 
possible. 

A few years ago the Adirondacks were a wilderness 
throughout almost their entire extent. To gain access 
to some of their most charming solitudes, it was neces- 
sary to ride forty or fifty miles by stages, an entire 
day being necessary to “ get into the woods ”’ after the 
railway journey had ended. In those days fish and 
deer and other game were plenty, and a camper could 
pass weeks and months without encountering more than 
a few casual signs of civilization. Then came the rail- 
ways; two of them were allowed to penetrate the wil- 
derness so far that a journey by rail could be made 
to points within an hour or two of the parts hith- 
erto most inaccessible. What had been a wilderness 
became instantly a “summer resort.” Cheap hotels 
and boarding-houses sprang up everywhere, and the 
woods were literally filled with visitors from all quar- 
ters. The whistle of the locomotives drove the deer 
into the deepest recesses of the forests, and the hordes 
of visitors, who had neither a genuine love of sport nor 
a respect for game laws, soon cleared the streams of 
fish. Now it is proposed to run a railway across and 
through the Adirondack region, opening up a large 
portion of it to settlement. This attack has been de- 
feated temporarily, but it has not been abandoned. If 
it shall succeed ultimately, the Adirondack wilderness 
will soon be a thing of the past. 

For a long time the Yellowstone Park was threat- 
ened with a similar destruction, but the commendable 
action of the President, under authority of the last Con- 
gress, seems to have removed it for all time. Repeated 
attempts were made so to increase the size of the park 
as to have it include the watershed of all the streams 
which flow into the Yellowstone Lake, but legislation 
with this end in view was for a long time prevented bya 
railway lobby, in the interest of a road across one por- 
tion of the park, an invasion which would be made im- 
possible by the proposed addition. On the last day of 
the session, however, Congress passed an act author- 
izing the President to declare that the additional terri- 
tory desired had been “ withdrawn from entry” and 
should remain the property of the nation. He has so 
declared, and the danger of destruction by means of 
railways is safely and permanently passed. Congress 
ought next to provide the park with a superintendent, 
at a salary which would make it possible to obtain the 
best expert talent for the purpose. 

The condition of affairs in the Yosemite Valley dur- 
ing the past year has been such as toconfirm the fears 
of lovers of that wonderland as to its future, and to 
show that the temperate warnings sounded in this 
magazine two years ago were not without solid basis 
of fact. To judge from the reports of credible and dis- 
interested observers, the actual destruction of scenery 
has been, to a certain extent, curbed by the force of 
public criticism. Miles of fence,— the existence of 
which was denied,— have been taken down, and inju- 
rious schemes which were mooted in official quarters 
have apparently been abandoned. Yet there is nothing 
to show that the Commission has in any way changed 
its attitude toward the main criticism of its policy — 
the failure to intrust the supervision of improvements 
affecting the scenery to experts of proved capacity. On 
the contrary, moderate, respectful, and. understated 
criticisms of the policy of these public servants have 
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been met officially by abusive personalities and by a 
sweeping denial of evident facts, while at the same 
time the Commission was engaged in a so-called “im- 
provement” of Mirror Lake, which, it is said, has re- 
sulted in depriving it of much of its exquisite sylvan 
beauty. The issue is clearly joined — whether or not 
the Yosemite shall be intrusted to hands of adequate 
skill and taste. In the face of the Commission’s an- 
nounced intention to cut down all the underbrush and 
trees of thirty years’ growth in the valley, it would be 
superfluous to discuss what has already been done in 
the way of destructiveness. Part of it was highly ob- 
jectionable in itself; part of it as symptomatic of a 
bad state of affairs in the Board of Control. We are 
far from saying, and have never said, that no trees 
should be cut in the valley, but we do maintain that 
the present Commission has demonstrated its incom- 
petence to decide upon these and other important 
details of this character. 

Above and beyond the question of the landscape 
management of the valley lies another question — 
whether or not the Commission, which is the agent of 
the State as the trustee for the nation, has at any time 
lent its countenance to the building up in the Yosemite 
Valley of a financial monopoly, sustaining itself by ob- 
noxious means. With the single desire that the valley 
shall be properly managed, we have reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that the surest, if not the only, way 
to preserve this reservation for the highest public uses 
is to bring about its recession ‘to the General Govern- 
ment, and thus to merge it into the management of the 
greater National Park which now surrounds it. 

Meantime, the thanks of all good citizens, and espe- 
cially ofall lovers of nature, are due to Secretary Noble 
for the wise, firm, and energetic manner in which he 
has conducted the affairs of the Yosemite National 
Park. While there may be honest differences of opin- 
ion as to the policy of military control, the protests 
against it of certain interests which have lived by prey- 
ing upon the public domain are the strongest proof of 
the beneficent action of Congress in establishing this 
safeguard for the new reservation. Tochange somewhat 
the line of its boundaries by excluding some unparka- 
ble property which constitutes a fraction of it, would 
seem to be wise; but this is a detail which the friends 
of the National Park will be the first to wish properly 
adjusted. The first year of Secretary Noble’s manage- 
ment of the park shows not only its value in the pres- 
ervation of the sources of water-supply, which will be 
more evident from year to year, but the great use to 
the public domain of excluding predatory sheepmen 
and lumbermen, whose complaints are conclusive evi- 
dence of the need of this reservation. Californians 
owe it to themselves and to their State, as well as to 
the nation, in whose interest they have undertaken to 
administer this trust, to see that the sordid interests of 
a few private parties connected with the operation of 
the valley are no longer permitted to impair its attrac- 
tiveness or to stand in the way ofits adequate conduct 
by the best talent that can be secured. It is idle to 
disguise the fact that in order to do this the better sen- 
timent of California must make itself more vigorously 
felt. Naturally all the influence which can be exerted 
by those who have “something to make ” out of the 
valley will be put forth during the present Congress 
to oppose a better state of affairs and to obtain a modi- 
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fication of the public policy of preserving the forests 
for the larger uses of the people. 

We misjudge the State of California if her citizens 
will sit idly by and see the sources, in part, of her 
greatness turned over to the tender mercies of private 
individuals. The preservation of her scenery, the con- 
servation of her forests, and, most of all, the security of 
the water-supply of her valleys, ought to move the 
press and the people of the Golden State to prompt 
and vigorous protest against the flagrant and long- 
continued disregard of her interests. 
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“‘ Progress of Ballot Reform,’’ ! Colorado. 


CoLoRADO should be included in the list of States 
which have passed new ballot laws. It enacted an ex- 
cellent law in 1891, and, like Michigan, incorporated 
in it a corrupt-practices act which forbids the improper 
use of money in elections and requires sworn publication 
after election, by both candidates and campaign com- 
mittees, of all money received and expenditures made. 


1See “ Topics of the Time,” in this magazine for September, 
189. 
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M. Gounod and his Ideals. 


N a private letter to a friend last summer the com- 
| poser of “ Faust ” announced that the end of his crea- 
tive career was come; susceptibility to heart-disease 
would prevent him hereafter undertaking any work of 
magnitude. M. Gounod is now an old man and much 
broken in health. He spent last summer in Versailles, 
but, I believe, returned to Paris in time to witness a 
performance of “ Lohengrin” at the Grand Opera, and 
give expression to his admiration for the genius of 
Richard Wagner. Of late years his life has flowed 
along as peacefully as a meadow brook, and its con- 
clusion bids fair to have the tender grace of a dying day 
of our Indian summer. It is a well-rounded life which 
in its decline is modulating into the key of its early 
years. In his old age M. Gounod recurs to the ideals 


of his youth and sets an example for the things that 
are lovely and of good repute in morals and art. 

The critical historian of the future will look for the 
explanation of the “ Faust” score in the German mod- 
els which the composer chose early in his career. 


They were Mozart, Von Weber, and Wagner. For 
Mendelssohn, too, he had much love, and, indeed, the 
two men were not unlike in their gentleness of char- 
acter and its lyricalexpression. Sympathy for Mendels- 
sohn’s ideals turned his thoughts toward the oratorio 
nearly half ‘a century ago, and found expression, mild 
but unmistakable, in his“ Redemption,” with its revival 
of the use of the chorale. The gospel of dramatic ex- 
pression Gounod read in the scores of “ Don Giovanni,” 
“ Der Freischiitz,” and “ Lohengrin.” Like Verdi, he 
knew the score of “ Don Giovanni ” by heart already 
as a conservatory pupil; but, unlike Verdi, he never be- 
came satiated with it. Young Verdi respected but did 
not love Mozart’s masterpiece. Young Gounod’s ad- 
miration for it was a passion which remained perennial 
and only a short time ago bore its loveliest fruit in a 
glowing eulogy and analysis of the work, printed for 
the benefit of the young composers of France. “The 
score of ‘Don Juan,’ ” writes the composer of “ Faust,” 
“has influenced my whole life like a revelation ; for me 
it always was and has remained the embodiment of 
dramatic impeccability.”’ That such an admirer of Mo- 
zart should appreciate Von Weber at his true value and 
have an open heart for the newer evangel of Wagner 
is not at all surprising; that he did not follow Wagner 
to the logical outcome of his theories was due to the 
essentially lyrical trend of his genius. Gounod is an 


eclectic musician, and therefore, in the nature of the 
case, he could not be a revolutionary force in French 
art; but his “ Faust” worked a greater change in the 
manner of operatic composition in France than all the 
reformatory harangues of Berlioz. 

In his youth Gounod’s nature had a strong religious 
leaning. Even after he had won the Prix de Rome 
and was living as a fensionnaire of the Institute in the 
Villa Medici, his love for music had to struggle for su- 
premacy with an ardent desire to enter the priesthood. 
The painter Ingres in Rome drew a portrait of the 
dreamy youth in monk’s dress. His first compositions 
were ecclesiastical. A letter from Fanny Hensel, writ- 
ten in 1843, says that the young Frenchman, who was 
much liked in the Mendelssohn household, was then 
engaged on an oratorio entitled “ Judith.”” What be- 
came of that work I do not know, but the old predilec- 
tion for the oratorio form returned when M. Gounod 
came to complete the edifice of his works. “The Re- 
demption ”’ and “ Mors et Vita’? are its expression. 
The same tendency may be found in his choice of op- 
eratic subjects. “ Polyeucte ” tells a story of Christian 
martyrdom, and when Dr. Hanslick, of Vienna, visited 
M. Gounod twelve or fourteen years ago, he found him 
engrossed in the sketches for an opera to be called 
“Abelard and Heloise,’ which, the composer ex- 
plained, was not to celebrate the passion of the famous 
lovers so much as it was to symbolize the struggle be- 
tween enlightened conviction and petrified dogma. 
The work was put aside, but the fact of its conception 
remains to speak of the blending of fancifulness and 
earnestness, liberality and devoutness, in Gounod’s re- 
ligious nature. 


H. E. Krehbiel. 


The Camp Morton Controversy. 


I.— COMMENTS ON DR. WYETH’S REJOINDER. 


I Do not care to make any extended reply to the re- 
joinder by J. A. Wyeth to my article in the September 
number of THE CENTURY, concerning the charges con- 
tained inan article entitled “ Cold Cheerin Camp Mor- 
ton ” in the April number of THE CENTURY. 

This controversy has reduced itself to a question of 
veracity between certain ex-Confederate prisoners of 
war and ex- Union officers of the highest standing and 
respectability who have enjoyed the confidence and 
respect of the communities in which they have lived 
for a long series of years, and they are sustained in 
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many cases by the records of the War Department and 
other official data. They also have the indorsement 
of a committee of seven of the most distinguished offi- 
cers that served in the Union army from Indiana, viz., 
General Lew. Wallace, General M. D. Manson, Gen- 
eral John Coburn, General James R. Carnahan, Major 
Charles L. Holstein, Major James L. Mitchell, and 
Captain E. H. Williams, who were appointed, in pur- 
suance of a resolution at the last annual State encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic, held in this city 
in April last, to investigate the charges in Dr. Wyeth’s 
article, as well as the indorsement of Colonel I. N. 
Walker, the department commander of said organiza- 
tion. Some of these officers enjoy a national reputation, 
and all are well and favorably known outside the State 
of Indiana. 

There is scarcely a statement in the evidence pro- 
duced by Mr. Wyeth that could not have been sug- 
gested by his first article, and, like that, the later article 
is singularly deficient in names and dates. Among his 
witnesses there are but two of whom I ever heard or 
have any knowledge, viz., P. M. Gapen of this city and 
Dr. W. P. Parr of Emporia, Kansas, both of whom were 
known as Southern sympathizers during the war, and 
whose testimony I propose to impeach. 

He quotes P. M. Gapen of this city as saying that 
the firm of P. M. Gapen and Co., grocers, purchased 
during the early winter of 1864 a large quantity of cof- 
fee, sugar, rice, etc., through persons now deceased, 
which he afterward learned was from, or was intended 
for, prisoners at Camp Morton. Upon such testimony 
Mr. Wyeth attempts to prove that the rations intended 
for the prisoners were stolen and not issued. Neither 
the name of P. M. Gapen nor P. M. Gapen and Co., 
grocers, appears in the Indianapolis City Directory or 
Marion County tax duplicate for 1864. If he bought 
these goods at the prices named, did he not suspect 
that those from whom he bought them had wrongfully 
come by them? And when he was so informed, did 
he inform the Government, and if not, why not? 

Dr. William P. Parr was a contract surgeon who 
served at Camp Morton from February 12, 1864, to 
February 5, 1865. W. W. H. McCurdy, a well-known 
and reputable citizen of this city, says : 

I was in the employ of the United States Government 
at Indianapolis in 1864, during which time I became ac- 
quainted with Dr. Parr. In the spring of 1865 I opened 
a law office in this city. Dr. Parr was an almost daily 
visitor to the same, and the condition and treatment of 
Confederate prisoners was a subject of frequent conver- 
sation between us, and I distinctly remember that he al- 
ways spoke of the abundance and excellence of the 
supplies, of the splendid physical condition and the kind 
treatment they received, all of which I, of my own per- 
sonal knowledge, knew to be true. Had the doctor been 
cognizant of such a state of things as his statement in 
the September CENTURY would indicate, I am certain 
he would in some of our conversations have alluded to 
the matter. 

George W. Smith of Lebanon, Indiana, was intimately 
acquainted with Dr. Parr, visited him in Camp Morton, 
and often talked with him as well as the prisoners, most 
of whom said they would rather be there than in the 
field, as they had better treatment than if they were in 
their own hospitals, had plenty to eat, and had roofs to 
sleep under. He says: “I have often heard Dr. Parr, 
during the gime he was in the service, and since, while 
we were neighbors at Lebanon, Indiana, say that the 
rebel prisoners were better treated than the soldiers 
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who guarded them.” I was very much surprised to see 
his statement in the September CENTURY, as it does 
not correspond with what he has always told me. 

Captain James H. Rice of Hartford, Connecticut, 
who was provost-marshal at Camp Morton every 
sixth day during the time Dr. Parr was on duty there, 
says he was familiar with the barracks, as he inspected 
them, and that he knew Dr.. Parr and never heard a 
complaint from him. 

Elijah Hedges, undertaker, says: 

I have read the testimony of Dr. Parr in the Septem- 
ber CENTURY, in which he says a great many of the 
frozen dead bodies were carried from the bunks to the 
dead-house. I removed all of the dead bodies from Camp 
Morton, and I solemnly assert that there never was a 
frozen body taken from the dead-house, and I never heard 
of any one being frozen in the camp until I read Mr. 
Wyeth's article. If any one ever had been frozen in that 
camp, I am sure I should have heard of it. 


General A. A. Stevens, commander of Camp Mor- 
ton, while recently looking through some old letters 
from ex-prisoners of war who were confined at Camp 
Morton, found the following, which will speak for it- 
self: 

CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, November 11, 
1864. COLONEL A. A. STEVENS. DEAR Sir: I have 
felt very anxious about my nephew, John Wyeth, who 
was sick when I last heard from him. You have granted 
me so many favors respecting this dear misguided boy 
that I take the liberty of asking you if he is sick, to let 
me know of it, and anything he needs, if you will supply 
it, I will, with many thanks, repay you. . . . Respectfully 
yours, LouisA W. DOUGLAsSs. 

Mr. Wyeth and all of his witnesses speak in the 
highest terms of the management of the hospital at 
Camp Morton, and are highly complimentary in their 
references to the surgeon in charge of the same. In 
the next breath they charge that large numbers of per- 
sons were frozen to death in camp. This statement is 
disproved by the records and statements of the physi- 
cians in charge of the camp, which could not have hap- 
pened unless the facts had been suppressed and records 
falsified by the very surgeons they compliment so 
highly. Such a policy, if adopted, would have been 
known, and would have been resented, not only by the 
community as a whole, but by the numerous rebel sym- 
pathizers that partially composed it. The men in charge 
of the prison were humane, and the intimation that the 
prisoners in their care were deliberately starved, beaten, 
and murdered is grotesque to the point of absurdity. 

A grievance uncomplained of for six years, says a 
leading newspaper in commenting on Wyeth’s article, 
is for the most part held to be no grievance at law. 
A grievance uncomplained of for nearly thirty years 
has no claim to attention in a court of conscience. 


W. R. Holloway. 
Il. CONCLUSION BY DR. WYETH. 


SINCE writing my article in the April CENTURY, 
I have been furnished with an article on Camp Mor- 
ton written by the Rev. J. G. Wilson and printed in 
“Scott’s Monthly Magazine” (Atlanta,Georgia) in 1868. 
Dr. Wilson was president of the Huntsville (Alabama) 
Female College, 1865-72; transferred to a Kentucky 
church and president of the Military Academy at Bowl- 
ing Green, 1872-76; thence to St. Louis in charge of 
the St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church, where he 
died in 1884, honored and loved by all. This article by 
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this educated and Christian gentleman, written while 
the experiences of his prison life were fresh in his 
memory, coincides in nearly every essential particular 
with mine. He says the prisoners “ suffered the pangs 
of hunger almost constantly” (p. 297). “Men who 
when captured were stalwart, fleshy men would dwin- 
dle away to skeletons.” “Prisoners in the extremity 
of their hunger were often seen rooting like so many 
hogs in the piles of garbage from the hospital cook- 
room” (p. 299). The charges of cruelty and shooting 
of prisoners are also fully corroborated, but I can- 
not ask THE CENTURY to give space for a duplication 
of my statements that already have been strongly 


sustained. 
John A. Wyeth. 


Will H. Low. 


In Mr. Millet’s-excellent article in the November 
number of this magazine (undoubtedly correct in the 
main both in statement of fact and the deductions 
drawn therefrom) occurs the following, which I think 
admits of some qualification: “Few of those whose 
names have been prominent among the promising 
young artists abroad have kept up the high standard 
of excellence, much less have continued to make 
progress, after a short season at home.” The work of 
Augustus St. Gaudens, Olin Warner, Carroll Beck- 
with, Kenyon Cox, Walter Shirlaw, George de For- 
est Brush, Alden Weir, Wyatt Eaton, William Chase, 
Abbot Thayer, T. W. Dewing, and Will H. Low and 
others seems to invalidate this assertion, for I am 
sure Mr. Millet will admit that they are better artists 
to-day than when they returned to America from their 
studies abroad, ten or more years ago. While it is true 
that the progress of these men may not have been so 
rapid as their more fortunate confréres whose means 
have permitted them to remain in the Parisian forcing- 
frame of art, is it not possible that there may have 
been upon the whole (as they have not been domi- 
nated by the Salon or the dealer) a greater tendency 
toward the development of the individual? Whether 
fortunately or unfortunately, the American artist of 
to-day, with rare exceptions, must turn his hand to 
many things. Happy the man who finds time to dis- 
cover in which line of art his individuality lies. I think 
that Will H. Low, a reproduction of whose painting 
“ Dolce far Niente ” is published in this number, is a 
good example of this. He has done an extraordinary 
variety of work, little of which has been the unham- 
pered expression of his individuality. His individuality 
would probably be in the line of decoration, wall- 
paintings, or large works to form part of the architec- 
tural design of important buildings. Certainly he has 
done nothing nobler or better than “ The Welcome,” 
and nothing which has more promise of a successful 
result than “ The Parting,” the picture he is now en- 
gaged on—both colossal works for the Plaza Hotel. 
But Mr. Low has had few opportunities for doing this 
class of work. He has, however, made some large easel 
pictures. Perhaps the best-remembered of these is 
“The Skipper Ireson,” painted in 1881, certainly as 
good a picture as, if not a better than, “ Le Jour des 
Morts,” painted in France four years earlier and ex- 
hibited in the Salon. But although there are other well- 
known works of Mr. Low in this genre, the present 
condition and patronage of American art have not per- 
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mitted him to confine his attention to easel pictures, 
for such works need time and money. He has made 
designs for stained glass, many illustrations for maga- 
zines and books, and done much teaching. In all this 
variety of work he has found recognition both from 
artists and the public. Several of his pictures are in pub- 
lic collections ; his illustrations to Keats’s “ Lamia” 1 
and the sonnets of Keats are recognized as among the 
best work of their class; the window designed by him 
for Rock Creek Church, Washington, D.C., is an excel- 
lent example of an art in which the United States leads 
the world. In 1884 he was given charge of the antique 
class of the Cooper Institute; in 1888 was made an as- 
sociate of the National Academy of Design. Soon after 
he was appointed director of the antique and life classes 
in the Academy schools, and in 1890, when thirty-seven 
years old (he having been born in Albany in 1853), 
he was elected an Academician. 


W. Lewis Fraser. 


Notes on “‘ General Miles’s Indian Campaigns.” 
1. THE RETURN HOME OF THE NEZ PERCES. 


In Major Baird’s condensed and valuable histori- 
cal article in your July number, on “General Miles’s In- 
dian Campaigns,” he makes the following statement in 
reference to the restoration of the exiled Nez Percés : 
“Nearly seven years later, when General Miles had 
received promotion, and was commanding the depart- 
ment of Columbia, he at last succeeded in having Jo- 
seph and the remnant of his band returned to the vicinity 
of their old home.” I am sure that a bit of history es- 
caped the eye of Major Baird, and I feel confident that 
this unqualified statement escaped the eye of General 
Miles when he looked over the proofs of the article in 
question. General Miles is a gallant soldier, and has 
won the highest admiration of thousands of his country- 
men, not only for his brilliant victories on the frontier, 
but for his Christian humanity in dealing with a con- 
quered foe. From the beginning to the end he was the 
steadfast friend of the Nez Percés, but his early and 
vigorous efforts in their behalf, like those of Senator 
Dawes and Secretary Teller, were unavailing, and the 
Nez Percés would have ferished in their exile but for 
the efforts of friends unknown to General Miles, who 
took up the lost cause, and at large expense for print- 
ing, traveling, and public meetings, and through four 
years of watchfulness and labor, secured the necessary 
congressional legislation for their removal. The docu- 
mentary evidence of this is in my possession, and is 
sufficient to fill THz CENTURY from cover to cover. 

The record of this labor includes ten thousand miles 
of travel, a publication of the condition of the Indians 
which reached not less than one million readers, mass 
meetings in our principal cities from New York to St. 
Paul, a presentation of the matter to the President, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Senate and House 
Committees on Indian Affairs, the work of missionaries 
among the Nez Percés, the strong memorials to Con- 
gress by the Presbytery of Emporia, the Synod of 
Kansas, and the Presbyterian General Assembly, and 
the personal care and attention given to the matter by 
Senator Dawes and Secretaries Teller and Lamar. 

The details of the transportation, and location of the 
Nez Percés in the Northwest, were committed to Sec- 

1 See Tue Century for December, 188s. 
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retary Lamar, and to General Miles, who was then in 
command of the department of Columbia. In the face 
of border prejudices, and in opposition to local feeling, 
he came promptly to the front, exhibiting admirable 
moral courage and humane spirit. in protecting and 
befriending the broken band of exiles whose military 
strategy and splendid courage along the Lolo Trail in 
1877 challenged the admiration of the army and added 
new luster to the fame of the general in command, of 
Major Baird, his brave adjutant, and of all the officers 
and men who effected their defeat and capture. 


Geo. L. Spining. 
Il. COMMENTS BY MAJOR BAIRD. 


My knowledge of the facts respecting the return of 
the Nez Percés from the Indian Territory to the north- 
west included General Miles’s urgent opposition to the 
quite unnecessary transfer of those Indians to the 
south, just after their surrender to him; his working 
through and with others, for a long period afterward, 
to effect their return to their own section of country, 
and the part borne by him in their final release from the 
— to them — most unhealthy region in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. I trust that I shall not wholly forfeit the favor- 
able opinion of Mr. Spining by admitting that my 
knowledge did not include the honorable and, as ap- 
pears from his note, efficient part borne by him in se- 


curing the result. 
G. W. Baird. 


Hevena, MonTANA. 


Ill. THE FIGHT IN THE WOLF MOUNTAINS. 


ON page 357 of his article on ‘‘ General Miles’s In- 


dian Campaigns,” Major Baird says of the fight in the 
Wolf Mountains : 


Putting spurs to ‘‘ old Red Water,” Baldwin forced him 
at the run up the glassy hillside, and then, hat in hand 
and with a ringing shout, he newly inspired the weary men 
and, with the momentum of his own brave onset, carried 
them to the coveted crests. 


Lieut.-Colonel E. Butler (U. S. A., retired), who 
commanded Company C of the Fifth Infantry in that 
battle, has called the attention of the editor to the above 
statement by Major Baird, and has submitted an affi- 
davit by Patton G. Whited, who was a private and 
non-commissioned officer of his company, and a non- 
commissioned officer of Company B, Fifth Infantry, 
when honorably discharged at the expiration of his last 
term of service. Mr. Whited was given the congres- 
sional medal for gallantry in the charge at Wolf Moun- 
tain. In part he says: 


On the morning of January 8, 1877, two companies, D 
and C, Fifth Infantry, were guarding the rear of the camp 
on Tongue River, when the command was attacked. D 
Company, Captain MacDonald, was ordered up on the 
table-land where the artillery was. Shortly after, Company 
C, Captain Butler, was ordered up and deployed as skir- 
mishers along the edge of the table-land, supporting the 
guns. General Miles, after some conversation with Cap- 
tain Butler, and after a wagon-bow on the caisson of one 
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of the guns had been struck by a ball from the Indians, 
said to Captain Butler, ‘‘ Take your Company and take 
that hill,’’ pointing to the highest point on the extreme 
left. Captain Butler moved his Company off by the left 
toward the hill, the base of which was about three-quar- 
ters of a mile distant. The table-land was cut off from the 
base of the hill by a ravine. I was about ten skirmishers 
from the left. Before I reached the ravine I saw Lieuten- 
ant Baldwin coming after us from the place where the ar- 
tillery was, hat in hand, hallooing ‘‘ Forward."’ He came 
up as far as I was, passed in front of me, turned around 
and started back at full speed. He never went within a 
quarter of a mile of the crest, never crossed the ravine at 
the base of the hill. The heavy fire and the charge did not 
take place until after he had returned to the guns. After 
this I crossed the ravine, and after crossing I went in rear 
of Captain Butler's horse; he, with his hat in his hand, 
calling, ‘‘ Forward, forward, men.” Lieutenant Baldwin 
did not come up as far to the left as Captain Butler was, 
by one hundred yards. Captain Butler said, ‘‘ There they 
are,’’ pointing at them, and ordered us to fire. Sergeant 
Coonrad, Corporal Johnson, Private McGinty, Burke of 
‘*G,” and others and myself gave them a volley, and we 
made a dash up the hillside. The Indian fire was now 
very heavy from the hill. As we got out of the ravine, ris- 
ing up the hill, Captain Butler's horse was shot. He dis- 
mounted and said, ‘‘ Those who are blown, take breath ; 
the others follow me,” and then we charged the hill, drove 
the Indians off, occupied the crest and held it. 


IV. REPLY BY MAJOR BAIRD. 


ESPECIAL care was taken by me in collecting data 
for that account. The written descriptions of several 
of the most prominent actors in, and best-informed 
spectators of, that battle, one of whom has been care- 
fully over the field twice since the battle, also the diary 
of one of them, kept at the time, were the sources of 
my narrative. All of those officers, as also several offi- 
cers and enlisted men who were not consulted before 
the sketch was published, affirm the essential accuracy 
of the record as printed in the July CENTURY. 

The battle was a most critical one, as the narrative 
sought to explain, and the period of it in question was 
its most critical point. At such a time there were many 
heroic deeds done, and my narrative failed to express 
my desire if it did not give honorable prominence to 
Captain Butler. But one officer who wrote of the battle, 
after describing the affair substantially as it appears in 
THE CENTURY article, said, “ Baldwin’s action was the 
most conspicuous act of dashing gallantry I ever wit- 
nessed, and I saw the whole charge from beginning to 
successful end. It seemed to me Baldwin deserved 
more credit than any other officer under General 
Miles in the battle.” 

Another officer said of Baldwin, “ He dashed over 
and not only carried the order, but, waving his hat in 
advance of the troops, inspired them with renewed 
spirit and courage.’”’ The greatly preponderating 
weight of testimony favors the record as printed. In 
that, as in the account of other engagements in the 
sketch, a record of sufficient length to permit more of 
detail would have included many acts and names of 
actors well worthy of especial mention which are 
omitted, but that would have been a history and have 
required a volume instead of being a sketch within the 
compass of a magazine article. 


G. W. Baird. 





IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


SONGS OF 


IRELAND.! 


- BY JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 


I Promised Me True Love. 


I PROMISED me true love to love her for aye, 

An’ I think o’ me true love one hour o’ each day; 
One hour 0’ each day, an’ still she will fret, 

An’ says that sich loving is ’asy to get; 

Is ’asy to get, an’ och she won’t see 

If one colleen I love I can ’asy love three. 


A kiss for me true love I ’ve always to spare, 
One hour 0’ each day—wid kisses I ’m there; 
One hour 0’ each day, an’ still she will fret, 
An’ says that sich kissing is ’asy to get; 

Is ’asy to get, an’ och she won’t see 

If one colleen I kiss I can ’asy kiss three. 


I talk about wedding, an’ all she will say, 

“ An’ sure is the wedding for one hour a day; 
For one hour a day, now, Paddy, don’t fret, 
For a wedding wid me you never will get; 

You never will get,” an’ och she won’t see 

If one colleen I wed I can ’asy wed — 

[Begor, no, the law is agin wedding three] 
Then och, she shall see, 

When a colleen I wed,— that colleen she ’Il be. 


Her Little Feet so White an’ Bare. 


BEGoR, I got up ’arly afore the break o’ day, 

An’ down across the dewy fields I lightly took me way ; 

I whistled an’ I sung along, light-hearted as a grig, 

Until the sun hisself got up, a-pullin’ off his wig. 

By all the saints an’ holy powers what was it that [met ?— 

A colleen — none so fair as she, wid dew her feet were 
wet 5— 

Her little feet so white an’ bare, I said, “ gin me a 
pogue ”’; 

She said, “ To meet a barefoot lass brings bad luck to 
a rogue. 


“ So early, sir, you are abroad, no other you have met ; 

I’m sorry, sir, 1 came this way, bad luck to you to get!” 

“ My fairest one, my dearest one, my loveliest one,” I 
cried, 

“ Begone bad luck forevermore, wid you, me love, be- 
side.” 

I kissed her once an’ twice an’ thrice; she blushed 
nor turned away ; 

I kissed her o’er an’ o’er again, until she named the 


day. 

We ’re wedded, an’ me barefoot wife each mornin’ 
first I see, 

An’ yet me pretty barefoot wife brings good luck 
unto me. 


There ’s a Rogue in the Breast o’ Your Coat. 


I COORTED sweet Shelah for siven years an’ over, 

An’ yit me sweet Shelah was ever a rover ; 

I coorted all night, an’ I coorted all day, 

An’ yit wid sweet Shelah had never a way; 

I coorted her ’arly, I coorted her late, 

Siven days in the week, an’ wished they were eight,— 
But ’t was always, 
“ Go way, Barney, 
Get along wid your blarney, 

There ’s a rogue in the breast o’ your coat.” 


Wheriver she went I was sure to be there, 
At each wedding an’ wake I ’d love an’ to spare ; 
I coorted her waking, I coorted her dreaming, 

1 See also this magazine for February, 1891. 


I coorted her ’arnest, I coorted her seeming, 
I coorted her ’ating, I coorted her drinking, 
An’ begor by me sowl I coorted her winking,— 
But ’t was always, 
“ Go way, Barney, 
Get along wid your blarney, 
There ’s a rogue in the breast o’ your coat.” 


I coorted her standing, I coorted her setting, 
Wherever an’ whin was a chance love to get in ; 
I coorted her riding, I coorted her walking, 
I coorted her thinking, I coorted her talking, 
I coorted her smiling an’ frowning an’ wreathing, 
An’ by the hole o’ me coat I coorted her breathing,— 
But ’t was always, 
“ Go way, Barney, 
Get along wid your blarney, 
There ’s a rogue in the breast o’ your coat.” 


I coorted in new clothes, I coorted in old, 

I coorted wid brass, an’ I coorted wid gold ; 

I coorted wid scorning, I coorted wid hating, 

I coorted wid fighting, I coorted wid b’ating, 

I coorted wid English the brogue along fussing, 

An’ by Peter an’ Paul I coorted wid cussing,— 
But ’t was always, 
“ Go way, Barney, 
Get along wid your blarney, 

There ’s a rogue in the breast o’ your coat.” 


I coorted sweet Shelah for siven years an’ over, 
Then I swore by the saints I ’d Shelah give over ; 
The rogue in me coat I ’d never found out, 
If Shelah herself had not turned me about ; 
The darlint vourneen is the rogue in me breast, 
An’ by the siven parishes there she shall rest,— 
An’ now ’t is, 
“ Come along, Barney, 
Never mind your blarney, 
’T is Shelah that ’s hid in your coat.” 


“It is the Cat.” 


Farx, an’ I built me a house, 

An’ I fashioned it jist to me mind, 
Wid a pig-pen built on in front, 

An’ a pratie-patch built on behind. 

’T was a swate little, nate little, swate little spot. 
(But whin I wuz afther movin’ from the ol’ place to 
me swate little, nate little, swate little spot, what did 
that boy Barney —who wid the s’archin’ of a thousan’ 

ears would n’t have a smithereen o’ a brain — do? 
by he put the cat in a bag, an’ furall the cat scratched 
an’ howled, an’ did all a mortial cat could to git away — 
fur she wuz cunnin’ ez a lawyer, an’ suspicioned Lew 
as she wuz brought to the house bad luck would come 
along wid her, yit into me swate little, nate little, swate 
little spot kim that Barney a-luggin’ the cat.) 


Faix, an’ I built me a house, 
An’ I fashioned it jist to me mind, 
But there ’s niver a pig in the pig-pen in front, 
Nor a pratie a-planted behind! 
Sich a swate little, nate little, swate little spot ! 
(For sure, an’ if I planted praties they would grow 
wrong side up, an’ #1 got me a pig, niver a soul could 
tell what mortial beast he might turn into. Begor, an’ 
I ’m afeard to git up lest bad luck be overtakin’ me, 
an’ I’m more afeard to go to bed lest bad luck be 
atween the two sheets! an’ all bekase o’ that cat comin’ 
to me swate little, nate little, swate little house!) 
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An Old Belle. 


A DAUGHTER of the cavaliers 

(A phrase a little dulled with years), 
But something sweeter than them all, 
Serene she sits at evenfall. 


Tall tulips crowd the window-sill, 

Vague ghosts of those that blew at will — 
Ere she was old and time so fleet — 

In some walled space down Camden street. 


And straight — she and her lover there — 
In that town garden take the air; 

Tall tulips lift in scarlet tire, 

Brimming the April dusk with fire. 


Without, the white of harbored ships ; 
The road that to the water slips ; 
And tang of salt and scent of sea; 
Within, ie only love and she! 


Back to the new she comes once more, 
To roofs ungabled, ways that roar ; 

To the sole April left her still, 

That potted scarlet on the sill. 


Dust are those pleasant garden walls ; 
Her only love in green Saint Paul’s ; 
Serene she sits at her day’s close ; 
Last of her kin, but still a rose! 


Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
The Silent Partner. 


HE had no thoughts, no wingéd words had I; 
To conquer all defects we did combine : 
He fledged my thoughts — now round the world they 


y> : , 
But ah, the flock is counted his, not mine! 


Edith M. Thomas. 


Reflections. 


WHEN a man is too lazy to walk around a mud-hole, 
he should not be commended for bravery in walking 
through it. 


IF you wish to scald your husband, or wife, as the 
case may be, procure cold water and heat it before 
using it. 

CoRRECT speech is correlated to right conduct and 
cleanly living, and to neglect it is to foster a slouchy 
and dangerous habit. 


THE ravens of Providence come when least expected, 
and are not addicted to the habit of encouraging laziness. 


To brood over the past is to misspend the present, 
and to jeopardize the future. 


UNLUuckyY is the man whose bread is buttered on 
both sides. 


BEWARE of excessive concealment that provokes ma- 
licious guessing. 

VULGAR wealth is a repellent thing, but it is entitled 
to the forbearance, at least, of vulgar poverty. 


IMAGINATION and memory seem to conspire against 
some people by swapping functions at critical junctures. 


THERE may not be a personal devil, but could an 
impersonal devil carry out successfully such enormous 
contracts ? 


J. A. Macon. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


A Lover’s Plaint. 


SHE ’s kind as she is fair; aye, there ’s the rub! 

If she far fairer were, and far less kind, 

If she would flout me with keen scoff, and snub, 

I might sweet prescience take, for Love, though blind, 
Knows, pierced with pains, and hurting sore despairs, 
His rose is near, by the sharp thorns she bears. 


She ’s kind as she is fair. That ’s saying much — 
Too much, alas! for my poor beggared heart. 

Her tender eyes, her frank and friendly touch, 
Give me no joy, but, rather, deeper smart ; 

And seem to whisper brightly, “ Fool, beware, 
She ’s only kind because she is so fair.” 


She ’s kind as she is fair. Ah, would that she 
Were half as fair, or half as sweetly kind! 
Hope might more hopeful of attainment be, 
Nor humbled passion kneel so far behind. 

But if less fair, would she such kindness wear, 
Or if less kind, would she still be so fair ? 


She ’s kind as she is fair, alas! and hence 

I make my sad adieus, and go my wa 

For want of sterner warning, driven t ence 

By words too soft, by smiles too bright and gay, 
Yet knowing this, if I were to her mind, 

She could not be too fair, much less too kind. 


Mary Ainge DeVere. 
The Lost Song. 


I PLUCKED a wild flower from the river’s brim, 
And drank a while its faint but fragrant breath, 
Then cast it forth upon the wave a-swim, 
And watched it, as I fancied, drift to death. 
“°T is lost,’ I said; but far adown the tide 
A tempted maiden saw its dainty hue ; 
She snatched it, kneeling at the water side, 
And vowed, ‘‘I will be pure, sweet flower, like 
you.”” 
. And I, I never knew. 
George Horton. 


Only a Hint. 


Now that tales of “ Californy ” 
For the nonce our eyes engage, 
And the ’Forty-niner’s horny 
Hand is seen on history’s page, 
Let me draw an illustration 
From his novel way of life 
That may be a revelation 
To the maid who would be wife. 


Gold was in the gravel hidden — 
That was known beyond a doubt; 
O’er the plains were hobbies ridden 
Guaranteed to get it out ; 
But they perished in the trying, 
And ’t was found the only plan 
That succeeded was relying 
On a simple little pan. 


You who would my thought unravel 
With this axiom should start, 

“ Like to gold within the gravel 
Oft is love in manly heart.’ 

You who would be gold extracting, 
Gold of love from heart of man, 

All your arts in one compacting 
Learn the handling of the pan. 


George Moore. 
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THE CENTURY ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 


WHY AND HOW THE GREAT DICTIONARY WAS MADE. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS, EXCEPT THE ONE ON PAGE 19, ARE FROM 
“THE CENTURY DICTIONARY.” 


O you know how rapidly Eng- 
lish is becoming the world- 
language? At the open- 
ing of the present century 
French was spoken by about 
31,000,000 people, German 
by 30,000,000, Russian by 

30,000,000, Spanish by 27,000,000, Italian by 
16,000,000, Portuguese by 9,000,000, and Eng- 
glish by 21,000,000. To-day English is the lan- 
guage of about 120,000,000 people, French of 
45,000,000, German of 70,000,000, Russian 
of 75,000,000, Spanish of 45,000,000, Italian 
of 35,000,000, and Portuguese of 13,000,000, 
In other words, during the present century 
English not only has risen, among the lan- 
guages named, from the fifth place to the first, 
but also has gained enormously on the rest 
in relative magnitude, expanding from about 
thirteen per cent. of the total to about thirty 
per cent.—from about one eighth to about one 
third. Imagine what results this absolute and 
relative increase will produce by the end of the 
twentieth century! Remember also that this 
mass of English-speakers comprises the most 
energetic, the most progressive of modern men 
and the leaders in science, art, literature, poli- 
tics, invention, commerce, and colonization. 
Is it visionary to believe that before very long 
the other languages of Europe will sink almost 
to the position of local dialects while English, 
the native language of untold millions, will be 
known, if not spoken, by all the educated of 
every race ? 

And with this wonderful march of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, the march of the Eng- 
lish language itself has kept pace. As if 
conscious of its great future and its lofty mis- 
sion as the vehicle of the world’s progress, 
conscious that it must be all things intellectual 
to all men, it has expanded in every direc- 
tion, rendering itself more copious, more flex- 
ible, more responsive in every way to the 
innumerable and extraordinarily various de- 
mands of modern life. How rapid its growth 
has been cannot be determined as precisely as 
can the increase of those who speak it; the 
census of words represented by the dictionaries 
has never, of course, approached the accuracy 
of the census of the people; but this growth 
has certainly been very great, as will appear 
from a comparison of any page of Zhe Century 
Dictionary, the first register of English words 

Jan, 92, 


to which “complete” can justly be applied, 
with any page of any of its predecessors. John- 
son’s, the dictionary of our grandfathers, de- 
fined from 40,000 to 50,000 words; Zhe Century 
defines upward of 215,000. Of course these 
figures do not represent the actual rate of 
growth of the language ; for, as was said above, 
no dictionary before Zhe Century contains prac- 
tically all the words that were in existence (cur- 
rent or obsolete) when it was published; but 
they do show that the language must have taken 
immense strides if the book that satisfied our 
grandfathers does not contain one fourth of the 
words which we must have explained to us 
to-day. 
AN UNOCCUPIED FIELD. 
THESE facts— the immense increase of Eng- 


lish-speakers, the rapid development of the 
language itself, and the entire inadequacy of 


The Victory of Samothrace, in the Louvre Museum. 


existing dictionaries when regarded as complete 
records of that language —at once make clear 
why Zhe Century Dictionary was made. There 
was an almost unoccupied field of vast extent, 
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and the dictionary was designed to fill it. But 
it may be asked, even if 215,000 words could 
be collected, does any one want them all? Can 
any one use them all? Did not Shakspere get 
along with 15,000, and Milton, in his poetry, 
with 8000? And does not the common man go 
through life very well with a thousand or two ? 
Very true: but remember that a language is not 
the speech of any one man, but the embodi- 
ment of the knowledge, thought, and experi- 
enceofarace. Asthis knowledge andexperience 
widen, the language must expand ; and no one 
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partments of science and history has greatly 
advanced and in many it has been revolution- 
ized, and all these transformations have been 
reflected in the language. A college librarian 
who consulted one of the professors with regard 
to the books in his department that might be 
spared from the shelves was told to send into 
the cellar every text-book that was over ten 
years old. To some extent this order applies 
also to works of reference, especially to en- 
cyclopedias. It was the design of the editors 
of Zhe Century Dictionary to gather up all the 
































Passenger-engine. 
The Dictionary contains also diagrams of two cross-sections of an engine. 


can find out what his race has known, thought, 
and been, unless he has its language in its en- 
tirety. In a word, no one can be educated who 
has not at his command to some extent and in 
some form the material which Zhe Century Dic- 
tionary offers him with unexampled fullness and 
in the most accessible shape. This alone was 
reason enough for the undertaking, enormously 
laborious and costly though it was. Moreover, 
it will generally be found that the rare, techni- 
cal, out-of-the-way words and bits of informa- 
tion with which Zhe Century abounds are just 
the ones which will be most in demand. Em- 
phatically, then, that dictionary (other things 
being equal) is the most useful to an intelligent 
person which is the most comprehensive; andin 
this particular Ze Century with its definitions of 
215,000 words and 50,000 phrases standsalone. 

Not only has the language increased wonder- 
fully in number of words, but the meanings at- 


The Planet Saturn, with its Ring. 
tached to old words have in numberless cases 
greatly changed and multiplied. Withina com- 
paratively few years our knowledge in all de- 


new meanings and the new facts, and, by em- 
ploying many experienced heads and hands, 
to lay them before the public with such promp- 
titude that the book in all its parts, from A to 
Z, would be really “up to date,” a genuine 
presentation of contemporary knowledge, so 
complete and fresh that it would stand for a 
generation. Their success has caused general 
astonishment. ‘The first part was issued in 
May, 1889, the last, the twenty-fourth, in Oc- 
tober, 1891. These parts, each a volume of 
about 300 large quarto pages, have followed 
one another almost with the regularity of a 
monthly magazine, all together forming a book 
of 7046 pages which contains, from the printer’s 
point of view, two thirds as much matter as the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and includes about 
500,000 definitions of over 215,000 words, 50,- 
ooo defined phrases, 300,000 quotations, and 
7500 cuts. This result has often been said to 
be “ one of the marvels of the age.” Like most 
nineteenth-century marvels, however, it is the 
natural effect of intelligent study of the field to 
be won, specialization of effort, and careful 
choice and perfecting of methods, with untiring 
energy in their application. This remark brings 
us to the second point, ow was the dictionary 
made ? 


HOW IT WAS MADE, 


THERE is not a little contradiction in the way 
people regard this matter of dictionary-mak- 





WHY AND HOW THE GREAT DICTIONARY WAS MADE. 


ing. The dictionary is commonly taken as the 

e of dryness, yet it is none the less the most 
popular of books. As matters of literary his- 
tory, facts about dictionaries are always in de- 
mand and are perennially interesting. In this 
interest also there are two conflicting elements. 
One springs from the feeling that no book can 
be so important to us personally as that in 
which our language, the vehicle of our daily 
life in all its aspects, of our social pleasures and 
pains, our knowledge and our aspirations, is 
clearly set forth; the other from admiration 
for and often an exaggerated faith in the great 
men who in the past have, almost single- 
handed, accomplished the herculean labors of 
the lexicographer. We not only are never tired 
of hearing how the old lexicographers did their 
work, but also are accustomed to look up to 
some of them as authorities —inspired oracles, 
hardly second to the apostles and prophets. 
These feelings, we say, are inconsistent, because 
the very fact that these great men did work al- 
most single-handed, that the great things they 
achieved were the products of their unaided 


Screen.— Lady Chapel of Gloucester Cathedral, Engiand, 
looking toward the nave. 


genius, caused their work, as a matter of fact, 
to fall far short of what we all feel a dictionary 
should be. One man alone, however great, can- 
not make any complete and accurate dictionary 
of a// parts of the language, nor a good dic- 
tionary even of many parts of the language, nor 
an absolutely complete and authoritative dic- 
tionary of amy part of the language. The hu- 
man intellect is too limited, and life too short. 
Weall know Johnson’s answer to the lady who 
asked him why he had defined a certain word 
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as he did: “ Ignorance, 
madam, pure _ igno- 
rance.” How wide this 
ignorance was, and that 
it did not appal him, we 
know from the following 
dialogue in Boswell : 


ADAMS: ‘This is a 
great work, sir. How are 
you to get all the etymo- 
logies ?” 

JOHNSON : ‘‘ Why, sir, 
here is a shelf with Junius, 
and Skinner, and others; 
and there is a Welch 
gentleman who has pub- 
lished a collection of 
Welch proverbs, who will 
help me with the Welch.” 

ADAMS: ‘‘ But, sir, how can you do this in 
three years?” 

JOHNSON : “ Sir, I have no doubt that I can do 
it in three years.” 

ADAMS: ‘‘ But the French Academy, which 
consists of forty members, took forty years to 
compile their dictionary.” 

JoHNsSON: ‘Sir, thus it is. This is the pro- 
portion. Let mesee; forty times forty is sixteen 
hundred. As three to sixteen hundred, so is the 
proportion of an Englishman to a Frenchman.” 


LUM OTICALES 


> 
Tendons of FLEX OMG DIGIT. 


Plantar Arch. 


A brave answer; but a man, even of John- 
son’s caliber, who relied upon Junius, Skinner, 
and “the Welch gentleman,” and could after- 
ward admit that the only assistance he received 
from the “learned” was a paper by an un- 
known hand, containing twenty etymologies, 
must soon get beyond his depth in English 
lexicography. 

No! Specialization and codperation, under 
intelligent guidance, are the keys to success in 
this field as in every other ; and the really great 
dictionaries are, and for the future must be, 
those constructed on these principles. Thelarge 
group of specialists working methodically un- 
der a coérdinating general editor, these are 
the lexicographers of to-day and of the future. 
In this transformation we may have Jost much 
in the way of literary anecdote—the whimsi- 
cal definitions of Johnson and the naiveté of 
later followers of his, one of whom remarks of 
the banana that “in the writer’s opinion it is 
the finest of all tropical fruits”; but we have 
gained enormously in completeness, in precis- 
ion, and in scientific dignity. 


THE WORK OF SPECIALISTS. 


Or this better mode of dictionary-making, 
this recognition of the demands of scientific 
method and scientific form, there is no better 
example than Zhe Century. At the center, 
forming the plans to be adopted, selecting 
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the methods to be followed, and coédrdinating 
the labors of all, stood the editor-in-chief and the 
managing editor ; about them a group of scien- 
tific and literary specialists, some as editors of 
departments, themselves the centers of smaller 
groups; and beyond these a small army of spe- 
cial workers, collectors of new words and quo- 
tations, verifiers, copyists, and proof-readers. 
In the work of all thorough system prevailed ; 
the special conditions governing each distinct 
field of work were closely examined, and the 
general plan brought into harmony with them ; 
each separate part was brought into compari- 
son with every other and their proper relations, 
in view of the general design, were determined ; 
and the special limitations of each worker were 
carefully studied. To give an adequate idea of 
the complex problems and the labor involved 


Royal Tiger (Feds tigris). From photo. by Dixon, London. 

in this would require a volume ; it is enough to 
say that this methodical procedure bore its nat- 
ural fruit both in the scientific and practical 
quality of the book, and in the rapidity of pub- 
lication of which we have spoken. The de- 
mands of science, again, were satisfied in the 
person of the editor and his staff. He is not 
one who as a philologist has to rely upon “ Ju- 
nius, Skinner, and the Welch gentleman,” or as 
an editor upon the instruction of others, but is 
a leading expounder of English, and in the gen- 
eral science of philology one of the most noted 
men of his age. Of him says Professor March, 
the well-known Anglo-Saxon scholar, in a re- 
view of Zhe Century Dictionary : 

It is a matter of rejoicing also that this great 
dictionary speaks with the personal authority of 
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Professor Whitney. We often see or hear some 
one not a Yale man or a specialist in philology 
or other science declare that America has pro- 
duced no scholar of the first rank, and will not 
till we have a new kind of university or some 
other nostrum. But students of the science of 
language know Professor Whitney to be superior 
to many scholars of the first rank, and to be the 
peer of any in reputation in the seats of learning 
abroad as well as in America. 


Without a scholar of this stamp at its head 
no general dictionary made in these later days 
can be worthy of its subject or its age ; for such 
a man alone can thoroughly comprehend the 
broad philological principles which underlie the 
work, and understand how to apply them. A 
useful dictionary might be produced by compe- 
tent hands under uninstructed leadership, but 
not a dictionary which, as a whole, and in its 
fundamental character, would bear the impress 
of the authority of scholarship. And this high 
standard of personal competency was also ap- 
plied in the selection of the numerous spe- 
cialists and others who worked with him. 
To characterize them all would be impossible 
within the limits of this paper; it must suffice 
to say that they are not only specialists of the 
first rank, but men who, for love of the work, 
and often with not a little self-sacrifice, gave 
their personal attention and the best fruits of 
their learning to every detail of the work in- 
trusted to them, from the preparation of “copy” 
to the reading and rereading of the proof. Zhe 
Century Dictionary is the work of specialists in 
a sense not true of any other book of its kind. 


A GLANCE INTO THE DICTIONARY WORKSHOP. 


But given the scientific ideal, the system, and 
the men, how were these fitted together in actual 
work ? What would a glance into the dictionary 
workshop have shown? One of the first things 
to be noted would have been the many hands 
employed in collecting words and quotations — 
the crude material of the dictionary. In no 
line of labor is it more imperatively necessary 
to catch the hare before you begin to make the 
soup. To attempt to spin even the common 
words of the language and their meanings out 
of one’s inner consciousness or individual lit- 
erary experience (however wide that may be) 
must end in failure. No man’s experience can 
cover more than a small portion of the field. 
To get at the actual facts of the language, 
millions in number as they are, one must go 
out into the highways and byways of literature 
where they are to be found and compel them 
to comein— must search the oldest monuments 
of the language equally with the writings of the 
times of Shakspere, Milton, and Pope, and the 
voluminous and many-sided literature of to- 
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day. No printed page, not even the advertise- 
ments in a daily newspaper, which contains a 
scrap of information about an English word, 
is to be disregarded. Of course, not every 
English book, pamphlet, and paper can actually 
be read for such a purpose ; the vastness of the 
labor necessitates selection, but the more that 
can be read the better. The facts when col- 
lected are mainly in the form of quotations— 
accurately copied passages throwing light on 
the use of certain words contained in them— 
and upon an intelligent study of these, and not 
upon his inner consciousness, the definer must 
base his definitions. This is the modern con- 
ception of lexicography —the broadest possible 
induction of the facts of actual usage and the 
exclusion from the definitions of everything not 
supported by the data thus collected: an ideal 
which has dominated no completed English 
dictionary except Zhe Century. The immense 
collection of quotations made for it (of which a 
relatively small part, about 300,000, are printed 
in the dictionary) have not been used, as 
in earlier dictionaries, to support or embellish 
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A, proscenium ; /, /, border-lights ; g, z’, fiy-galleries ; #4, proscenium- 
arch; 2,7, curtains ; 4, asbestos fire- -proof Curtain. 


definitions founded on preconceived notions 
or borrowed uncritically from other works, but 
have been the crude material out of which the 
definitions have actually been evolved or by 
which they have been tested. 

Now the collecting of the quotations, the 
catching of the hare, would seem at first sight 
to be a very simple matter, merely a question 
of hands, pen and ink, time, and money. But 
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Tumble-bug (Canthon levis). 


Upp per figure male, lower female, the former pulling and the latter 
usnID 


ng the ball in which are the eggs, and which is thus tumbled intoa 


Role i in the ground. (About natural size). 


thesuccess of a hare-hunt depends largely upon 
the hunter, upen his knowledge of localities 
where hares are most likely to be found, and 
also upon his knowing a hare from a wood- 
chuck or other quadruped when he sees it. 
Just so with the lexicographic hunter. It is 
possible to collect a million of quotations which 
would be almost utterly useless, and it is possi- 
ble to collect a million which would be indis- 
pensable. In other words, the collecting of 
quotations, to be successful, must be done un- 
der the immediate supervision of those who 
know what is wanted and the best places to 
look for it, and by eyes well enough trained not 
to mistake or overlook what they are searching 
for. That is the way the reading for Zhe Cen- 
tury Dictionary was done. Thousands of quo- 
tations were, of course, sent in gratuitously by 
friends of the enterprise, but the great mass of 
them was obtained by readers who formed a 
part of the regular dictionary staff. The good 
effect of this method upon the dictionary was 
very great: the waste of time of the definers 
in reading useless and duplicate quotations was 
reduced to a minimum, and the quality of the 
material at their disposal raised to a maximum. 

Another difficulty in quotation-collecting is 
to get the quotations accurately copied. It 
seems easy enough to copy a passage exactly 
as it is printed, and then give volume and page 
with precision, and so it is; yet very few peo- 
ple will take the trouble to do it. As a rule, 
quotations sent to the editors of a dictionary 
by irresponsible parties abound in blunders, too 
many of which get into the dictionary itself. 
This evil, also, the method employed in com- 
piling Zhe Century Dictionary made as small 
as possible: the passages marked in books by 
the special readers were copied on a type- 
writer, and the copy was then compared with 
the original by an experienced proof-reader. 
Conscientious effort for accuracy could not go 
much farther. 
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But this collecting of crude material was deal at that! Now, each of those columns con- 
only the first step: it had to be worked up into tains (not counting spaces) about 1000 words ; 
definitions, and into definitions of various so that what is said about “go,” with the il: 








Greek Temple.— Diagram illustrating the construction and arrange- 
ment of the Doric temple of Athena, at Aigina. 


kinds, for Zhe Century Dictionary not only 
contains the definitions and history of the com- 
mon (non-technical) words of the language, 
but it is also a scientific and technical dic- 
tionary, and to a large extent an encyclopedia 
into the bargain. An example will illustrate this 
side of the work. 


THE LITTLE WORD “GO.” 


n © 


Take the little word “ go.” That is familiar 
and simple enough: probably each of us im- 


agines that he can tell all about the meaning 


of “go” in a minute. But if you will turn to 
The Century Dictionary, you will find that when 
its editors came to tell what ¢#ey knew about 
“go” they took over seven columns of the 
large quarto pages of the dictionary to tell it 
in, and they had to condense matters a good 


Rhododendron grande (Himalayas). 


lustrative quotations, amounts to about 7000 
words, or nearly eight pages of this magazine, 
and the editors might have said more if they 
had not restrained themselves. Beyond adoubt 
The Century Dictionary has “ plenty of go” — 
including a definition of this colloquialism! 
This difference between how much we think 
off-hand “ go” means, and how much on con- 
sulting Zhe Century we find it actually does 
mean, is (as you will see on looking into some 
of the older dictionaries) about the difference 
between a definition of “ go” spun out of the 
lexicographer’s inner consciousness and one 
built up from abundant and carefully selected 
quotations. For that is the way the editors of 
The Century Dictionary defined the word. Big 
bundles of quota- 
tions, each contain- 
ing some bit of 
information about 
“90,” came from 
the collectors and 
were turned over to 
one of the most skil- 
ful literary workers 
on the staff. The 
range of these quo- 
tations is shown by 
the sources of those 
(140 or more) se- 
lected to illustrate 
the definitions. 
Running the eye 
down the columns 
we note, as_ they 
follow one another, 
Chaucer’s“Reeve’s 
Tale,” William 
of Palerne (Early 
English Text So- 
ciety’s publications), Winthrop’s “ History of 
New England,” Dibdin’s “ The Lass that Loves 
a Sailor,” Purchas’ “ Pilgrimage,” Sir R. Guyl- 
forde’s “ Pylgrymage,” Ascham’s “The Schole- 
master,” Watts’ “Come, HolySpirit,” Emerson’s 
“ Give All to Love,” Tennyson’s “ Holy Grail,” 
Shakspere’s ‘“ Macbeth,” Pepys’ “ Diary,” 
Prior, Holmes, the Bible, Howell, Milton, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Steele, Sidney, Walpole, Judd, 
Pococke, Hearn, Dryden, McCarthy, Swift, 
Middleton, Sir Thomas Browne, “ Harper’s 
Magazine,” Fletcher, Beaumont and, Fletcher, 
Sheridan, “ The Nineteenth Century,” Jonson, 
Reade, Cowper, Latimer, “The Babees Book” 
(Early English Text Society), Dampier, Bruce, 
New York “ Commercial Advertiser,” Ramsay, 
“Putnam’s Magazine,” Hooker, Freeman, 
Clemens (Mark Twain), Lamb, Bret Harte, 
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“Terence in English” (1614), 
Dickens, Marlowe, “ Fort- 
nightly Review,” Goldsmith, 
Mrs.. Oliphant, Mrs. Stowe, 
Besant, Sandys, George 
Eliot, Tillotson, L. Swin- 
burne, Shirley, “ Contempo- 
rary Review,” Clarendon, 
“ Encyclopzedia Britannica,” 
Spencer—and many more. 
Surely there is a cloud of 
most interesting witnesses for 
the word “go”; and the 
testimony of many others 
whose names are not pub- 
lished in the dictionary was 
taken by the editors and duly 
weighed. The literary expert 
above mentioned had all this 
evidence before him, and he 
proceeded tosift it. Of course 
he knew also what other peo- 
ple before him had said 
about “ go,” and had some 
ideas of his own besides; but 
the main thing was the new 
evidence. First of all he 
rapidly classified the quota- 
tions according to the gram- 
matical use of “ go ”—that 
is, according as it is used as 
a verb or a noun. Then he 
read with care, taking pains 
where there was ambiguity 
to have the context looked 
up, all the quotations in which “ go” was used 
as a verb —this coming first, since “ go” as a 
noun is only a special use of “ go” as a verb— 
and put together those which had the same or 
nearly the same sense. Having this rough classi- 
fication, he consulted the etymological special- 
ist, who was at hand ready to give such aid, 
to determine with him in what way the etymol- 
ogy of the word should affect the analysis and 
grouping of its meanings. Then he sat down 
to another close study of his material, to the 
actual framing of the definitions, and the selec- 
tion of those quotations which it would be use- 
ful to publish with them. This was, of course, 
the most difficult part of the matter, the part 
requiring the most skill, judgment, and pa- 
tience. How difficult it often would be to grasp 
clearly and separate distinctly even the familiar 
senses of such a word ; how hard to find just the 
right words in which to make these sensesclear; 
how easy to misinterpret some old orambiguous 
quotation ; how almost inevitable to overlook 
some shade of meaning or variation of use! But 
at last all was done that could be done: the 
definitions were written ; the quotations to be 
printed were selected ; idiomatic and colloquial 
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phrases which had to be defined as a whole 
were arranged at the end of the definitions; 
the full etymology of the word was added; 
and the copy was ready —no, not for the gress, 
but for criftzcism, Other members of the literary 
staff took it up and studied it with the one 
who compiled it. Then, when they had done 
all they could to improve it, it went to the 
editor-in-chief. But even when the press got 
it its eventful career was not ended, for the 
proofs— three or four proofs in succession — 
passed through the hands of the editor-in- 
chief, the literary staff, and even of the scien- 
tific specialists, and came back perhaps so 
spotted with suggested improvements as to 
fill the breasts of printer and publisher with in- 
extinguishable grief! What was accomplished 
by all this effort, how instructive and interest- 
ing those seven columns of “ go” are, you can 
quickly discern by opening the dictionary. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL WORDS. 


For an account of the handling of the sec- 
ond class of words, the scientific and technical, 
space fails us. It can only be noted that here 
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it is not so important to give all the facts of 
usage, past and present, as to give clearly the 
one fact of correct usage; in the majority of 
cases what we want is to know what the word 
should mean in the light of the most modern 
science, the latest results of the most minute 
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and wide-reaching scholarship. To give this 
is, of course, the work of the specialist ; and so, 
while large batches of quotations containing 
new technical words and instances of special 
uses of old ones were gathered together by the 
readers, all of this material was sent out of the 
office to the members of the expert staff. By 
them it was read, whatever was useful in it was 
duly noted, and the definitions were framed in 
its light, and, of course to a much greater ex- 
tent, in the light of the special knowledge and 
technical resources at the command of each. 
Only after the technical definition was thus put 
together did it come to the hands of the liter- 
ary staff and the editor-in-chief, to be studied 
by them from the point of view of the general 
plan of the book, and the literary and typo- 
graphical style adopted. How conscientious 
the work upon such words is shown by the fact 
that not unfrequently a plate, which was ready 
for the press, was cut for the insertion of new 
facts which had just been published. 


THE CENTURY ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIC DEFINITIONS. 


OF the third aspect of the book—the en- 
cyclopedic—also only a word. It has been 
asked, How can a dictionary properly be en- 
cyclopedic ? It would be wiser to ask, How, if 
it is really to be helpful, can it be anything but 
encyclopedic ? “ Encyclopedic ” means in this 
connection, practically, “ explanatory and de- 
scriptive”’; a true “ encyclopedic” dictionary 
is one which says enough about a word to 
give the reader a just idea of its meaning and 
of the things to which it is applied. Take, 
for example, the words “spectroscope” and 
“spectrum”: a definition of each of them might 
be given in a few lines; but such a definition 
no intelligent man would waste time in consult- 
ing, for it could give no adequate knowledge 
of the things themselves, or of their relations to 
science. To do this the space given to them in 
The Century (about 3000 words) is requisite. 
How freely space is devoted to this purpose 
appears, for example, in the 800 words allowed 
to “ gold,” the 3500 of “ Greek,” the 1400 of 
“key ” (in music), the 1600 of “ lens,” the 3600 
of “ operation,” the 2400 of “sun”—and so 
on without number. This information is won- 
derfully rich in detail, as a ramble through the 
definitions by following up cross-references one 
after another will show. 


THE SEVENTY-FIVE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ANOTHER most important and pleasing part 
of the book, the pictorial, has been allowed to 
speak for itself as this notice has proceeded. 
Of its quality here are examples; its quantity 
amounts, to be very precise, to 7521 cuts. 

We have not been able even to mention the 
purely mechanical side of the work, the prac- 
tical methods devised for handling, distributing, 
and preserving the collected material, in which 
there is much that is interesting. What has been 
said may give the reader some idea of the ob- 
ject of the book, and of its spirit, its methods, 
and its magnitude. The labor it involved and 
the difficulties which were conquered in its 
making will, perhaps, by and by appear in the 
literary history of the last days of the nineteenth 
century, of which Zhe Century Dictionary is at 
least the most conspicuous monument. 
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